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lOENTIPIEBS 

ABSTBACT, , 
. - This book brings together seven presentations from a 

conference on inservice teacher education and the results of the 
deliberations of five task forces on aspects of ittsetvice in British 
Columbia. The first speaker noted the ironic fact that staff 
development prbcframs- for teachers oft en violate the best known 
tl^eories about training by not using a progression of -theory, 
demonstration, practice^ feedback, and co-teaching. In 'the second 
paper, inservice programs in the Organization for Econoniic. • 
Cooperation, and Development countries are examined, and, in 
particular, 'the use^of professional .tutors in- England is studied, 
creative, methods of- developing and nurturing -a natural style of 
teaching to counteract teacher burnout were presented in the third 
baper. A panel discussion on local and regional inservice programs 
deal-t with the implementation of inservice in the Onited States and 
from the viewpo'int' of the universities. The final paper focused on 
creating a hospitable .environment for inservice at the school level. 
The task forc§ reports covered the following topics, each wfth 
recommendations for future inservice practices: (1) purposes and 
functions; (2) large scale system^ and responsibilities for inservice 
education ini British Columbia; f3) research and evaliiation; (H) the 
teacher- and the school: and f5) delivery systems-. (PG) 
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The continuing education of teachers .'has^ always laeen of 
interest to those connected with the schools. Today, because ^ 
of declining enrolments, inteajest has turned to concern. 
Reduced mobility, whdch creates a fixed static teaching popu- 
lation, is only one. of the results which concern us. Gone too 
are the. days when we can rely on an ^nfl\ix of new and beginning 
teachers to introduce alternative ideas, into the schbol setting. 
Now,^ if change is t^ come about in the schools it must come 
from within..^ , ^ , 

It was with this concern, among others, that the, Faculty of 
Educatioj) and the Department of Continuing Studies sponsored the 
conference, In-Service:" A Means of Progress in Tough Times. To 
be worthwhile, such a conference should not 6nly draw upon the 
best thinking in the field, but it should also provide the means' 
for continuing study wiA particular emphasis on local pro'blems. 
We obtained the best thinking by inviting to Che conference key- 
note speakers who are regarded as fop people in in-service in 
the western world. Jo concentrate on the more specific aspects 
of the problem, organized discussion groups centred arourtd th« 
issues emanating^i^ig^he keynote presentdltions . Task groups 
were also formes which net before, during and after the conferem 
and which werie charged with examining cer^t«-in crucial aspects of 
in-service education in the province pf British Columbia. 



This book brirtqs together both a report of the proceedings 
of the conference as Veil as the results of. the deliberations 
of the various task forces. The first five chapters are edited 
versions of the presentaions given by the Keynote speakers 
together With selected rcsponsQS from the panelists and questions 
from the audience. The five chapters that follow represent the 
labours of the various task groups. 

Anyone expecting final answers from this report' will undoub- 
;t6dly be disappointed. There are no final answers* But perhai^s 
the areas of concern have been brought into somewhat sharper focus 
and perhaps we can, through /^hese pages, re-examine the issues, 
re-think the iproblems and re-livc* some cf the highlights of the 
conference itself. " 

t 

J OAVIO HOVKIHS 
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A WOfE ABOUT TWE PROCfEPlH 



With the exception of the paper by Ray 3o lam and the 
reports of the various task forces, all othe;-, material in 
this book is taken from, tapes made -while the "conference was 
in progress. J:., 

In editing the tapes an effort was made to preeerv 
the quality of the spoken word since this quality seemed ' 
.more in keeping with the vitality and serise pf'miesion that^ 
many felt was generated by the conf erence, itself , Those 
responsible' for the final format of this i^ok hope tha^T we , 
have succeeded; that tJ^e reader will be able to repaptur 
the spirit of the conference in these pages. 
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I N - S E R V C E : 
HEW PERSPECTIVES 0 
AN OLD TERM 




IWTROPUCTIOW: i 

GEORGE iVtUy ^ 

. ' ■ . - ■ / 

> / I «• quite deli9htied-''thi8 morning to be able to kick off 
this seminar because I feel that todeiy we are tackling a very 
important area at this time in the history of education in 
North America: the a'rea 'of declining enrolments .and in<^servlce 
education. ■ . J 'j^^ 

* We feel that we have found a first-rate person to help us 
get this thing on the f^ad. * Brupe Joyce wa^ a cbllea^ue of 
mine at Teachers College, ^Columbia University fof some eight ;o3f 
nine years* In those days he used to arrive at conferences with' 
his tennis racquet. I'm not sur^ whether he is stilX that 
but if he was as afticulate *bn the^ tennis courts as he was in 
vthe^ classrooms and seminars, I am sure that he probably played 
a mean game of tennis. Bruce has- ^ad a varied university career, 
ranging froni the University of <;hicago to teachers College, 
Columbia University, to Stanford University, but perhaps' he is 
best known among, those of us ^ho consider him a friendl^ as 
Director of the Agne's Russell Nursei:y School, At Teachers --^^ 
C(^lege, a position ^hi^'occupied during a very productive period 
oi his ^areer, he generated the c'oncQpt of models of teaching 
of which I am sure most of us are aware, I J^hink/ perhaps,* we 
need little else by way of an^intrpduction to a person who is 
very well Known to us: Bruce Joyce, scholar. 
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BRUCE JO/CE 



The charge that I was gi^n vas td identify and explicate * 
iels for in-service education irt a way that would Set them 
^ff^^^ 5^°!" another. I have been labouring away at t lie task 
off zfj^on since the invitation canie — December or something like ^ 
that— making notes and pulling things together and ^ forth,^^i| 
t^e course of preparation, I have had^ some . interesting experien- ' 
ces in schoois that have effected a change in* me, so I am- how in 
a state of transition about-what ought to be or niS^ht be models 
of in-service education. So, instead^ of doing what I'»xe been 
asked to do, I'm 'going to share my confusion with you in 
orderly a way^^ I can. ^ ^ <i , 

i am oomg to draw from a variety of studies that I have r*- 
worJced on with other people , and conversations with Lou Rubin and ' 
othe.rs Over the years. One was a preparatory study for a United 
States National Survey of In-Service Education. While organfzjiAg > 
to do the -survey, we inte'rviewfid peopLe in ^forty-one of the ifinted 
States: teachers, school administrators and others; and loo)c^d at 
about twc thousand items of literature pertaining to in-«service 
Sdpcation fr;pir. 1957-77. Lou knows the literature better' Jthan | do - 
so that he knows 'that going through it is like swimming the 'Sewers 
of Paris--a wonderful experience^ We commissioned thirty or^forty 
position papers on various aspects of in-service education, and so 
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on. following that, we surveyed people in several states rather 

♦ intensely: teachers, hi^er ^education folks, building adminis- 
trators> and a good m^ny community members' views on us and what 
we ought to be doing for -curse ivjss^ . 

' About the ^aroe timeV -l^e engineered a study of pre-service 
r teacher education throughout the United -States, sampling about 

• two hundred^ o^ the 1,480 higher education institutions- that- 
-prepare teachers— -a frightening experience. We also followed a. 

group of teachers for several! years, using a technique that B6n 
^Marx and I ha^ fiddled with, with the benefit; of Lee Shi^man anQ 
.others at Stanford, about five years ago. He videotaped these 
'folks in the classroom; played thte tapes back to them^ aAd asked 
them what they were thinking about tlieir teaching; what was goring 
•on in their minds. And that, too, wa^ an arresting experience 
in several ways. These were people whb were in the middle of b 
very intensive staff development program, and we got to know 
•these teachers' patterns of thought arid patterns of feeling weil 
enough to have, in a sense, a case study of what happens when, as 
the year progresses, the children and the' other forces that 
in^inge on the classroom begin to affeet them, 

Th^n, in the last few years we have been doing a series* of 
case studies of wj^t we call the ecology of staff development in 
a variety of schools, which in the modern jargon would be 
"ethnographic reconstructions," ' i asked George Spindler what 
is the definition of an ecology and ecological study and he 
said, "You. know you have done an ecology when you are surprised," 
You keep asking questions Aitil that point. We'd been asJ^ing ' 
people .details about their lives and^what they do that helps 
them qrow, -What do you do?-, ^"What happens to you that inhibits 
your growth?- and that kv>d of thing. The variety has been 
fascinating, . 

Just last week I talked to four teachers in a little school 
north of Sacramento, California and the contrast between them was 
just phenomenal. They all work >Ln the same school, one which has 
a good deal of money from a thing caflled the School . Im'provement 
.Program (about $35,000 that they can spend on staff development 
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' ' : v • ' . .s- 

aside from their use Gt- t^X ^^StripJ: 'adrvic^s and workBhopB arid 

university courses and' ^o f&th) , Ty/cJ of, the teachers in that 

schcoi have participated in none oi the,^ activities gen^Vated by 

that program at all and' as -1 probed i^to their personal lives I 

found al^o that neither one has reada book of any sort in three 

years^ They have not gon^ to a filrp in the last three years 

either. Tf\ey, play no sports, have ,no particular outside social 

life ex6ept for a qhurch-related activity in thp case of' one 

person. As near as I can t^ll , the staff development ecplogies 

of those two people, are absolutely mor ibulSA The othfer two 

people were the oppoEit^e extreme. It was *just ^ncredible to 

talk with these people. Both, wece extremely active; they go to 

the workshops, they visit eacl^ other, in/their' classrooms, they 

attend university courses, t hey take^ t r i ps , they play ^-variety 

» of spo^ts, they read' voraciously , and so forth*. All four people 
'apparently Uave the same job; they are living in about the same 
'place; the same environjjient exists; the same things halve been* 
do;^^ in relation to what t he y>. might do for themselves ; and they 
are about the saifle age. And' yet^, two people' are pullina from 

'^^he enviror|ment opportunities to qyb^ in a variety o^ directions, 
chey are mov ing - 1 hetnse 1 ves in every. n*ray possible. AJid the other 
two 5)eo_pJe appear '(you can never be fully sure- -maybe their 
intc^rior life'^makes up for what we see visibly) to bp running on 
old fuel, a]*most absolutely. That , kind of thing' arrests you. 

The staff development mudel in their schoo 1; cequ i r ed a 
sc-hoo 1 /communi ty ccAincil of community members, teachers ,^ and* 
admi^nist r a tor s 1 1> x t> (J (J t c < ^- i , provided them with money and thtf" 
diHK tion to "fi<3ure out a school improvement plau; figure Out 
ti, direction for this place; put ^esour(;es, things together Using 
your new resources with the old; ma)^ing them fit together and 
becoh\e coherent . " The school cOunci 1 is working like mad at 
that process.,, In the middle of the e/ivironment they have ~ 
created are. t^o pebpie untouched by it and two people who are 
touched by ^ million other things' anyway and two who are managinc 
to stand a loof f r om theprocess. 
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If we evaluated that^yrogrjm, if we ask, "is it goo^ _ 
It bad,- what it appears to' do is to magnify wtiat the active 
people were alVeSTdy doing for themselves and have no effect what- 
ev?er on the more inei^t' folks. So', to what extent can we say 
that that model-is a good 6ne, or helped, or whatever? Shall we 
say that We should not have it unless it reaches everybody? And 
where do we go with thatf it is really perplexing, 

I believe that we have to move "from an evaluation stance 
which comes from a programmatic perspective And* emphasizes activi- 
ties and their effects and ^ove toward a ronn'i deration of the 
creations of Environment and. how environ^ " 
very different habits and psycholoqic." 

Now given ^at stance, how d( 
develppment? We are in some difl 
two reasons. One is that staff d 
until very recently. Lou Rubin and 

have been, responsible for codifying the literature and bringing 
together the most abstract thought on the subject. They are / • » 
working from a thin base. Out of the twenty-fnve or^ twon t y -s i x 
hundred items of literature' that I know at this time, there are 
probably not more than a dozen that look conceptually at the 
field. Almost all the literature deals with specific approaches 
in local sites. ("The South Humboldt Story.") There have only 
been about thirty-five studies of training of in-service teachers 
where there have been clear measures of ^tcomes' (ski,Us and^ so 
forth)--only.a beginning has been made. " 

^At the same time, we have nine numbeifs of frames o-f 
refeTence that we have not sorted out and which wash ov'er eact) 
other in various ways. As I oulled the literature over the last 
few rtfoTvt^hs, r saw four general kinds of Tocuses that are enuncia- 




ted 



f 

One IS a ^cietal focus from which the purpose of orfeating 
better sfaff d^elopment is to improve the society gradually by 
providing for educational professionals the environment to help 
them 3tay alive, rejuvenate themselves, and therefore benefit 
Children. This kind of purpqse appears again and again in the 
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literature. It is not usually articul^ated in aither of our 
pountr fes in terms of nat ional mode Is of in-service edocat ion , 
but in a sense there is an implication that we need to build 
an environment for each of us that would benefit the society 
through our growth. 

Second, I think of as a corporation-focused model, where 
■the corporation is the school district, county, state, or pro- 
vince, trying to bui.ld a ajystem which will ertable it to improve 
itself systematic?'illy . I was a curriculum consultant' with the 
Montgomery County in Maryland during most of the period I was 
at Columbia. For years and years and years, they have done* 
five or six things that were to benefit the c^i;poration « ^^Jne. j.s 
hiring teachers for from two to t^K weeks in the SlWner ,-eitl4|k|^ 
to vork irj the experimental summer sch'^'-i.s oc to recoiva tl i r#»c^^^ 
in-service training of some sort or i ner . They b'^ilt t\\ ' ^. 
into the corporation. Second, clabsro^.m teacherL -^nt ^ ' ly 

released on a rotating basis to work with others. The county 
conducts "needs assessments" regularly to attempt to find out 
what people think they want, and in response to that they have 
generally made abo^t six hundred course and workshop offerings ^ 
per year to about six thousand teachers, which means their entire 
staff. Du r inq the per lod I wa e there, t hey developed what we 
thought of as curriculum ijiprovement staff development teams.* If 
o school wanted to mova towards team teachinq, for example, we 
w0r^ able to put tpgether a summer school, have t;he teachers 
vfork with people who had been in team teaching .^Ifitd then have 
experienced trainers 90 into the schools witb them. Do you get 
a. sense of it? They have moved in a corporate fas^on to build 
vitali^ng elements into the life of that ins t i tut i«)n . 

Montgomery County ' s ^purpose was to see that the people 
workinq within their corporation would have continuous oppor- 
tunities for improving their skills, and that those opportunities 
cculd be redirected as tht- school changed direction. So when 
the "nt* math" ^low thrcuufi Mrntqomf^ry County, everybody took 
workshofb ir mathematics bt'cjuse it was riqht there, built right 
into t h*' bd 1 1 qa.Tie . The, 1 »«. 1 1 1 theii onerjy to make it happen.' 
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The third kind of program or focus ot[ staff development is 
•on the school-improvement level. This approach is untt oriented, 
the effort concentrates on the particular school and addresses 
the needs of each faculty to build a coherent community that can- 
improve the educational life within that school. John Goodlad, 
of the League of Cooperating Schools, has- taken this approach 
Generally speaking, Goodlad sees the principal of the school and 
the administrative staff, as "the staff development leadefT. Their 
job is to organize and to generate the kinds of activities to 
learn to implement that curriculum. So you have the unit opera- 
ting as a little mini-corporate entity. Regardless of the wisdom 
or lack of it of building people in this particular way, it is a 
very clear approach. We are seeing this much more in the United 
States; the school improvement program I mentioned earlier provides 
California schools with the obligation to do just what I am 
talking about, including havina^||^y members on their boards, 
interesting concept. 'jI^^^^^^H^ 

cratic focu^j^^ This is thB^^S|E^iver s 1 1 .e rqlnl ra 1^7' 

take. We do not usually prlWM^Pport un 1 1 y to work w.th us 
as a unit in a. staff deve lopmentl^yl-at least net it we can heU 
It. university faculty and many teachers believe they e respon 
sibK- foi their professional development, are adequate minors' 
of thc-ir «ouU, ^nd can generate the activities, necessity to qrow 
Ai^d some do and some don't. But' the orientation here focu.es on 
the Idiosyncratic, o^/the individual human be^inq, and how that 
individual can work to improve himself for his owii benefit. And, 
of c.ourse,^^eventlially for the benefit of the children. 

So, arV you. with me on purposes? As people talk about staff 
development some speak w^th a societal purpose, some with a cor- 
porate purposeV..,some with an orientation toward the educat lona 1 
unit or the school, and some are thif^king of the individual 
teacher^. Since, at present, we do not have in the literature a 
way Of sortin, these out and s^eakino of the., you can f.^c, an, 
of them addressed by any .odel/ that is articulated. You will 
look at a model and see that is ,uite attractive unless you 
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happen to have corporate intentions, or you will see one that 
IooKb really great for the corporation but it doesn't have much 
to offer th^ individual because 4t^jn4she8 them in the syst^ein. 
One of our problems in sorting things out is to decide "models 
for what?-. Our broadest view is that we want to build a staff 
development system that will probably address all of these 
purposes to some extent; help us grow as individuals, help ub 
grow as faculties, help us grow as a corporate entity, and help* 
us ref lect^^ocletal changes. 

Now I am going to address models to those purposes as We go 
along, but I want to bring up another small problem first^, which 
is language. In th^e literature, much of the language is rhetorical, 
so, that the specific mode,ls which are addressed ar6 not always 
easy to local^e sunid the purple language. The field is little 
better. As we interview teachers, and ask, "What woiild you like 
in the wriy of staff development?" the responses are most clear 
and articulate at ci, governan^JUjjtintl of level: " I would like to 
be involved. "^iMfcp^tlfclr you, qet t6 particular act i vi t ler.- -as^ 
when we dsk,^^^^^kii Is do ' ^nd how would you )iv<> 

acquire t fion?*'Cpeople qet 'vAgue an ; aamblp very rai idly. ilw 
lanquaqe lift uses and becomes more varied at the same time, 

Thcrt? ,is an cri^ legend calTed the Golden Mountain Fallacy. 
Do yoa )/now ; he GoldeJi Mountain Fa-llacy? Those of you who 
studioti syrobo 1 ic 'loqic- -I *m sure you all have, everybody carries 
a s^TTibolic logic book with t.hem--well, the Golden Mountain 
Fallacy is illustratod by the particular legend which deals with 
a trjb^ in a marine climate. The tribe is sitting around the 
beach one day^ The wom^ art doing the work and the men'are 
.loafing arOund the f i r o i n tht.-. t r ari 1 1 1 on of western society. ^ 
And while ttiey are doing this one of the men says, "You khdw.^^ 
wouldn't It be .great if there was a mountain out there that was 
filled with gold and we GOul'd just qo out and get the gold; we 
wouldn't have to work so hard Jraqqing the wood over to the fire; 
we could c.rhtr ^>eople to do that for us." And people began 

to talk mort' onci more at.>out the Jes i r df b i 1 i t y of the golden 
mountain as ^ /trnt? t a i i ot^ b ',,a?3Med And, of course, the legend 
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became embellished.. The mountain becam^ described in more' 
graphic detail and its location estimated more and more vividly. 
Finally a "bold young leader said, "Let us go out ';to the Golden 
Mountain*" And so they gathered all the young people from the 
tribe, they got in their boats, they sailed out to sea^» and ' 
were never heard from again. 

The little parable is meant to illustrate that as we create 
language we assume there is reality behind it other than in our 
minds. Staff development is very much in that state--|a lot of 
language with a very little bit of reality, 

I want to spend a little time recounting an excursion in 
that direction that has influenced me ver_y considerably. We had 
been asked by the State of California to try and build a design 
for evaluating staff development in that state. Particularly, the 
evalaation was to deal with the initiatives from the^^^yd^ral and 
state levels that were to provide services to people. So, we 
said to them, "Well, if we are. to build an evaluation design, it's 



"Well , " they sa\d, ^it's to be^ov^r those ini- 



tc^ be over what?" "Well," they sa\d, 

tiatives, over those attempts to jprovide resources, "f We 'said, 
"Well, how many of thfem ar e^^j^Hpf^ " And we found thjt no one iR ^ 
the State Department was suJfe now many there were. So we ^^||^ to 
spend a^out four months trying to find out what they were. We 
are now v^p to seventy-five." There are seventy-five attempts in 
that State, through legislative action, to provide resources 
which we can use for staff .development . Some of these are what 
we call agency-st reng thening ef forts . Those incl ude , for examplfe , 
provision for resource centers or teacher centers that can 
provic^e se^rvices to people. The second are what we call program-, 
matic efforts in curriculum areas; for example, metric education 
has a little chunk of money to get us all to "think metric" ^and 
if you think progress is slow here, come on down" antj watch how 
slow it is there. Incredible. Anyway, it's to infuse metric' 
content into the English system. He also have efforts such as 
the Women 's Equity Act which ^provides imall amoupts of resources 
to try to help people learn to create sex-fair classrooms. Third, 
in some programs where pr|Dportions of the monies are allotted to 
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staff developments, enormous amouirts of money areNbeing pourtf^T 
^^to the provision of special education teachers, and a certain 
proportion is to go to ^taf f development. In the State of 
California there is $17,100,000,000 that is to go into special 
education, and presuaiably one-tenth of that or $110,000,000 is 
supposed to go into^staf f development^ That is ^nough for about 
$600 per teacher In .California, 

Now, as we looked at those initiatives, we fpund a number 
of problems. 6ne is that this last category— to provide that 
so much goes to staff development— the fact is, as near as we 
can tell, aj^st none of that is in f^ict being spent for staff 
development. Certainly individual teachers are not receiving 
$600 worth of opportunity to learn to explore the handicapped, 
^ and so forth, as they are expected to. Some way or ^ther , the 
mechanism has not been created that operates the program. 

' And there are problems with t^e agency-building initiatives. 
We looked at an initiative whefe a teacher center is provided 
with $75,000 a year to provide services to three rural counties, 
can you imagine that? We decided that that teacher center is 
probably .costing an enormous amount of money since it iftrequired 
to coordinate with more than two hundred sixty agehcies/and the 
meetings that 'they hold would consume more in ti^s investment 
than the $75,.000 that is being provided. As an initiative it 
has probably lowered the level of staff development by taking 

energy. •• , • 

Marty of the programmatic efforts are also under-funded. The 
women's Equity folk have $l'75,000 with which to reach the 175,000 
teachers in Califotni^. They have $1 a head to work with? 

Hence^ we have all these initiatives; somp are well-funded, 
some are not; some are administered so that the staff development 
money doesn't get used as it should; some are too small to do 
what they are asked to do; and some, as you w£ll see shortly,, 
have incredibly b^d management. Sn an effort to get a handle on 
ho* we might evaluate thej^^ we went out into the field and 
visited a grouP of counties, school districts-, and finally, 
schools. And^the schools are where we want to ^ee the payoff^ 
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There we begin to look Vhe lives of individual teachers in 
the way I was describing earlic^. We cpent hours, talking to . 
each person, U:rvi^;t.o^ind out what thoV do, what they don't 
do; trying t*"^^*'^^^.^ detect any effect of all these 
initiatives and J^^,e'SS|lnds of resources that have been 
placed around peop^!^\g^p them' groW; universi^ties, county 

rfvisors, and so forth. We want to 
ich Mdividual and see if we can detect such 
things as: 'Has ^ Wofiien' s Equity Act reached you some way?-, 
"Has that Si's worth tSuched your shoulder?-, -Has. the local 
teacher' center got to yoi?-, "Do you have a warm r^ationship 
with the local university?-, -Does the professor visit you , 
daily in your classroom coaching you, helj^ing you in other ways?- 
In the course of these interviews we have 6ome up with a series 
of assumptions that arfe important to me at least, as I try to 
fumble toward models; and they have a lot to with the Golden 
Mountain Fallacy. 

First, at present th^ire is no ongoing, flowing, smoothly 
operatingf staff dSveldpitient organization in place in that state, 
in the sense oT providing a rich ecology that makes self-growth 
easy. And, as a result, most of the teachers in that state are 
enaaged in almost no formal staff development of a sort that*j> 
could expected to have an impact on thei'V classroom! I^ere 
is basically no ongoing system: What there are, as a result of 
these various initiatives, are some ad hoc experiences that ar^, 
strikingly good in various ways.. some of those councils have 
built really interesting programs. The Women's Equity Act has 
had a wonderful impact on a few schools where they have invested 
a^^re^t deal of eneijgy. There are some of the county supervisors 
who have^ really transformed a few schools. There are some places 
where teachers are teaching each other alternative approaches to 
teaching in a way that is just beautiful to behold. But these 
are idiosyncratic and particularistic events; they are not part o 
an ongoing stream that flows around the situation. The Women's 
Equity J\ct could r^Uy do a great deal with their $175,000 if 
there was a great ongoing system int>j which they could pump it. 
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But, as It Is* they have to pu^ on their own workshops and try. ^ 
to reach people aa beat they can themselvea* 

' Second, we have come to believe that both ther formal and 
informal systems of the schools are vital to what happens^ to 
individuals. The social syat^em of the school is organic in «^ 
nature in that all parts Effect the other parts « and li^ttle 
differences can make a big difference. ^1*11 give you two exam- 
ples; ^t one high school* I interviewed two beginning tea'checs* 
a social studies teacher and a biology teacher . (W^ieve it or 
not we still have a few Spinning teachers, but not many!) Tliey ^ 
are precious new people in our profession » In this particular 
high school, the new social studies woman also teaches home econo* 
mips. She was hired because she had major in home econoniicB and 
a minor in social studies and they Wre looking for somebody who ^ 
cou^d fill courses in both areas* So she is teaching four ycial 
studies courses (whloh^MS her mipoc). an^ iOie one home economics 
couSM (in n«edlepi|j|0t!rwfilch^was her major 'ff still can't 
be lieve"* that \e actually have majors like that, but we do* I 
'can't say somebody majored in roacrame .without blushing. The 
Europ^eans may be right about us I) Anyhow, the new boy teacher ' 
is teaching in biology. 

^ Which kids do you suppose both of these folks have been 
assigned to teach? The toughest kids — right? — the slowest 
learners. They have both got, the bottom sections academically, 
'in their respective ^ftas,^ T'le staff in that school Sas been 
there a long, time, so they gave the kids the hardest people to 
teach. --Which staf f ^in that s :hool has the migrating classroom? ♦ 
Yes — of them. They do not even have an office yet. By ^ 
the way, they ^hink the principal and staff are wonderful, to 
them. "How do you feel about thfese people?" "Great* they are 
so nice to me! I" So far the old staff have shafted their new 
colleagues so thoroughly ' they can't eVen see what has happened. 
Both of them have classes sch aduled the same -time the department 
chairman has his/her classesi schedule^^^nd 'so they can't be 
visited their leaders. The principal does visit every class- 
^ room in that school every day he is" in the school and not at an 
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administrative meeting at the district office (%#hich is most:, 
of the timfe) ► He visits every classroom^ he goes , through and 
.he does the mo.rnirtg rounds. You know whAt I mean? "Hello, 
George, how we doin* today?", "^^king good, kids, see you^ f o5t 
Softball this jfternoon," and bo forth. No ope in the eighteen' 
years he has been there can remember a conversation which he has 
had with a teacher about teaching! None! He has liSd to fire a 
couple of teachers in t!he course 'of the eighteen ytears and he 
has done it by changing their assignments in ways UlAt make life 
impossible for them, not as a professional growth 

I asked these tvro youn^^people i'^' * 

■Do you°gt3 to workshops?" 

And they said, "l am so tired at 4 o'clock in the afternoon, 
anA you asJc me if I go to a workshop?" t, 

"Has a county or district supervisor worked with you?" 
"Not recent ly . " 

"What do you know about the local teachers' qpnter?" 
"^ell, I've kind of heard ibout the' Teacher Center; move- 
ment ..." and so f orth. 

"Do you take courses?" 

•I think it' will bt three ycais betone l s«st ove» the shock 
or teaching and can take a cour^ie" . . and so on it goes. There 

w y 4 

they are and the ii . ecO loyy is j ust ,mayni f icent . 

Four miles away lies a tiny little school which has only ter 
teachers in it . It has been growing over the years and in the 
last twelve years has grown from four to ten classrooms. ^Phe 
principal has been there during that whole period, and four 
years ago when he became principal, everybody thought the school 
was pretty much in the doldrums, that he was a weak fish, and 
probably nothing would ever be accompl ished . About the same 
time, however, there wandered' up to the board of education a 
local woman whose children had grown to adolescence. She had 
taken a credential in library science while she was bouncing 
her children on her knee and she took £>ne course in multi-media , 
•resource learning centers. She learned that course as if sfie 
had sat through it with John Dewey and they had spent the inter- 
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vening year^-^together . She more than fully internali-zed the 
concept o/ what an active multi-media .learning center ahopld 
be. So/^h^ went down to this little b^d jf educ^tibn— it» 
School aistrict'-flve J(jjiJ|||^|^|i«r8, and(' 



a on< 





i#nt; ' It's in a rural ^ 
opulation centers^/ 



in ^he pass makes II ^ i 
herelTore they don't have 



litt^ 
good mt 



one principal w^o is also t! 
area . ovq^ a little mountaii 
The opunty officials feel tha* 
an inmas'sable xr^ad most of the year 
'to get\out there; nobody has. been up there in some years. 

•ay^ she came to the little board of education in this 
conimxjnity aXd said, "How would you' liK6 to have a reafly 
Iti-media learning resource center?" And they wefit , ^ 
"HuhpWand said, "well, lady, it sounds IfKe a great idea but 
We donft have the money." And she .said, """Well, suppose I were 
to raile the money?" They said, "Well, if you naise the money, 
wq' H g\ive you the room." She went off) got ^^f^e^ody from the 
county ^fi^ce to work with t^er and wrote a little proposal 'and 
<MoA backVwith $75, 000, a year for three years. Now, how about 
/that! She\came to the board and said, "Now I've got the mbney , 
Where's my \ora? " ' /ile U they did what they'should: They anti^d 
up and got heXa r^om'about half of the size 6f this-one, fuU 
of little nooks\an;i corqprs. and she went to wbrk and built, 
dickens of a cenVer . Every teacher m the school can send 
kids to that centW, on call, any time. It you are working 
wi'th thr^e reading V^ps VO'J ^^nt to send one group into 



nd ten kids to the center. 



that place, that is bkay. N(ou can se 

In other wo'rd^, she will accept up to one hundred children at 
a time: She haV.femight thosi kids to teach themselves so 
effectively ^hat theV are n/b trouble at all *or her. She has 
one aide whi vs like a>v-ej«4en?i on of her arm--you can see her 
think and the aide's hand moves. Wiile I sat there, interviewing 
her, kid after kid cai^e into that place; she spoke to every childT 
as they entered and every >z1;ild as they left, without seriously 
disrupting the conver sat io<^ i t h us. Every child that came near 

touched in some way, somewhere,' in a -pulUngj in" kind of way. 
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'p\m a poor community." Many kids are not read to at home. 




^° ^^Bp* ^^'^^^ ^"^R hundred s^iitcases. Half of those <Buit- ' 
with cassettes and film strips of stories that 
are sl^^readin^ . Th/ kids sign up for them and take them home. 
There is^^a two-day waU, for the kits. Trie childre^ are lined up 
for thei^ll^he other half of t:he kits are filled with.^cience 
and social studies materials and whatever, and little things she 
calls inquiry kits." She meets wo-th. every teacher regularly^ and 
if you ^re teaching somet-hi^g she t^ill build .a .resource unit for 
you, whatever you want. Slj^e vfl^Ll tailor it to y ou , to the wa y**^ 
you want to t5^ach and al^ that. The side effect of her being 
there also has been ,that^ the teAc hers/ have begun to study their 
curriculum and the ^tions^ th^are available in the currioulum 
areas. They bring ^consultants iri who deal with the alternative 
^approaches to reading. When they select one they can send some- 
body to study with the master for awhile because she has managecf 
to find other resources that^were sitting around somewhere. * 

% They^had a teacher who i^s failing last year, so they got a 
person from the local teacher center t.o come in. That person 
took over the teacher's classroom. (The man was an^ exper ienceq, 
teacher, workiAg in a third grade and failing because of disciplir 
problems.). The person from the county center came in and 9pent 
three weeXa in the clda^ioom. reorgani:iiny it with the teacher 
watching, gradually turned the classroom back over to the teacher 
but the teacher continued to fail,. The resocK;ce teacher took 
half the kids half of the time' to Hrfhten the ipad , but at the enc 
he did have' to leave teaching. But' their chief i^oncern (her's a/c 
the principal's) was that he felt pretty good about himself, and ,^ 
that they had done what they could. Do you get the feeling of 
my two Schools? The two ecologies? The one place is jumping and 
everybody is. drawn in and the other place is a staff -deve lopment 1< 
desert. ' ^ ^ 

Now, as we've looked at schools so closely we find that 
es to change things, fall on ^^idely differing systems 
within each school. The School Improvement Program I mentioned 
earliei fell on thiii little elementary school. The powtjrs that 
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/be were^Baying, Vhere «hall the school improvement qo in this ^ 

country?-, and our multi^nedia lady gM^d her hand there, to catch 
' the money! The Other sch^l had not even he.aKd of the initiative. 

Very/^^W^resting. y , ? - 

Now, gi^en thkV, do you see what has happened to me? Last 
year I had a .et of peat little Bedels for staff development 
Ui^ thia year^I Kave all this confusion; confusion in that it 
.eems that the things that ^make a difference in levels i^e tiny 
things that are ma^ifi«d by the structure of each situation. 
If you are to bring_a strong staff development effort into that 
' secondary school wh^e those two new teachers are being dealt 
with^so meanly, you'd >)etter go in with ^uns blfiing. Taking 
^anything into the other place would be very easy beca^e>^hey 
are all working together. The ecologies are very differei^. 

. we build models of staff developm^pn^they are going to 

h^ve to function in such a way that they Boost what I think of ^ 
as the ecological pro-activity of the environment of t^he indivi-^ ^ 
dual school. What we have to do is learn how to make the school ^ . 
more vital as a social syst&J and more ^a^ie to reach out. The ^ 
. ^ood models of staff development thit Emerge are probably not 
^ all ^oing-to look like the opes with whictf most of us are fami- 
liar, which areV largely goverr^ance and dejt'ivery models. Our 
best models are going to be ones th*t change the way we live in 
the Social system of our school » 

- I warfb to- use the last few minutes to talk about x:onstructing-^ ^ 
a iSodel. tpwchin^ort the re'search and some o< the practical prob- ^ 
' lenvs. V-^rlrtft of all I waiit to say very quickly \hat most of our 
exi^siing models only address a. little piece of the staff develop- 
ment problem. Sai^ Yarger . . Ken Howey and I locked our minds 
together into a little fWr-way structure, ^at Sam calls the 
Iron Cross, for lopking at the <Umensions of staf f-developi^nt : 
, we believe, governance, what we cal^ structures pr modes delivery 
1 problems; and subitance or sub^antive problems- Most models 
address only one dimension.^ Collaborative governance models 
/ address governance well enough but often do not touc^ deliver y- 
There inre a iot of delivery models floating around but mos^do 
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not Bpaak to Bubstance. There ^re also various models of sub- 
stance, but most do not address governance or /delivery. I ^ant 
to talk very simply about what happens if you i)egin to take 
seriously building' a nod^l that addresses several dimensions 
and th^n dig into the literature for a base. I am going to * 
illustrate %rhat happens if we go to research on^training and 
ask what training research says about how teachers acquire dif- 
ferent kinds of skills and strategies. . < 

Beverly Showers and I have just completed a two-year effort 
to examine research oh thV^'ability of teachers to acquire teaching 
skills and strategies. ^ 

^ The ^^8t message from that research is very positive: 
teachers are wonderful X^mers. Nearly all teachers can acq\^ire 
r rtew skills that "fine tune" their competence. They can also 4.earn 
a considerable r-epertoire of teaching strategies that are new to 
them. 

The s^ond message* is more sobering, but stil^ optimistic: 
in order to improve their skills and learn new approaches to 
teachijig, teachers need certaih conditions A-conditions that are 
not common in most J.n-service settings even when teachers partici- 
pate in the- governance of those settings. 

The third message is also encouraging: the research base 
reveals whAt conditions help £eachers to learn. This Lpformation 
can be used to djesign staff development activities for classroom 
personnel. ^ » 

^ ■ ' \ 

TWO ?{i\l?OSlS OF ^^KIHIHG . ^ ' 

^Improving out teaching earn be focusecj on "tuning'^ our 
^ presen|: skills or on learning new (to us)L^ys of teaching. When 
tuning our skills, we try to become iftore ^affirmative, involve 
students more, nuinage logistics more efficiently, ask more«;penet- 
' rating questions, indi^qe students to^ be , more productive, ^norease 
bhe -clarity and vividness of our lectures and illustrations,, and 
understand better the subject matter we teach. In short, we wo^k 
on our craft. Training oriented toward fine tuning consolidates 
our compej;ence and is likely to increases our effectiveness. 
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.Mastering new te^ching^ strategiefl^-dr, models and/or. learning 
to put alternati^ve curriovlums , in plao^is quite' a^ different 
goal. To master a new approq^ch wc n^e£l to ekp;Lore and understand ^ 

its rationale, develop the ability td^carry out the new strategies, 

• •<•••.; . . • \ _ • • ■ • ■ , . • ^ ' 

"and jsaster .'fresh content, , 

Generally speaking, "fine tuning" oQr existing approaches ' 
.'•is easier, than mi^stering and iroplenjenting new ones, because* the' 
.'si^jpi^itude of change is smaller and less complex. When .we change' V 
• our rei^ertoire, w^ have, to learn 't:o think differently, to behave - 
differently, and to help children adapt to and become ccnfortable 
with the new approaches^ so mastery pf new techniques, requires 
more intensive trai!ning thai]i does the fine tuninc), t . ^ 

We >organized our analysii^ to find out h0V'.various components^ 
of training contribute to learning, fo do this we developed a 
typology of ''levels of impact* of trafnin^ and* anotiher 'for 
categorizing training components, . Then we adked «the 'K^uestloA , - 
"In the body of research on training,- how much does each kind of t » ■, ^■ 

training component appear to contribute t<^ each level^'of impact?* 

«, ■ ^ ' #> •■ 

LEUELS OF IMPACT \ , { 

, ■ ^ ' , ■ . v: 

- Whether we teach ourseives or whether ^e learn ^rom a training ' . 
agent, the outcomes of training can be cla^wfie'd into several ; ^ ^ 
levels of impact: awareness, the acquisition of concepts or 
organized knowledge, the learning of principles and skilly; an4 . 
the ability to Sfpply those principles and skills. in problem- • 
solving activities. ^ . . V 

Awa^ene^wA. At the awarer^^fl^Si level we realize the "nportAAfl?«^^'^>|?^.^sv 
of an area and begin to focus on> it. With, inductive teaching>^^Or ' 
example, the. road to competence begiris with awareness of the / . 
nature of inductive teaching, its probable use^ » and how it;,'fiti 
into the curricul\am, . 

CorfieptA and O/igan-tzed Ki\.o\nlzdQ,Zs concepts provide intellec-b * 
■ tual cowSfrol over relevant content. Essential to/inducti-vfr teaching 
are knowledge of inductive processes, how learnier« at various levels 
of cogrt-itive- development respond to inductive teaching, and knowledge 
about concept formation. ' 
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* Pfiineiptth And SkJ.UA, Principles and aKills Are tools 
f^r action. At this level we learn the sKills.of inductive * 

'teachinq:^ how to help students collect data, organize it,, and 
build concepts and test then. We also acquire 'the skills for 
adapting to students who display varying levels of ability ao 
think inductively "and for t^eaching them' the akills they lack. 
At this level there is (>otential for ^cj;ion-«we are awaAe of 
the area, can.^Wnfe tUtctivtly aboW it, and possess the AkiJ[.l6 

..to act. 

Application and PAobltm Solving, Finally, we transfer the 
concepts,^ principles, and skills to the classroom. We begin to 
use the teaching strategy we have learned, integrate it into our 
style", and combine the strategy with the others in our repertoire. 

r " ■ ^ 

Only aftdr this fourth level has been reached can we expect 
impact on the education of children. Awareness alone is an 
unsufficient condition. Organized knowledge that is not backed 
up' by the acquisition of principles and skills and the ability to 
use them is likeli' to haye little effect, 

rOHPOWEWTS OF TRAIWIWG 

Most of the tsraindng literature consists of investigations 
in which training elements are combined in various ways, whether 
they are directed^ toward the fine tuning of styles or the 
mastery of new approaches. From our analysis, we* were able to 
identify a number of training components that have been studied 
intensively. Alone and in combination, each of these training 
components contributes to the impact of a training sequence or 
activity."^ (As we shall see, when used together, each has much 
greater power than when they are used alone ^) The major compo- 
nents of training in the studies we reviewed are: ^\ ' ' 

1. Presentation of theory or description of skill Jfflf 
«or strate^; 

2. Modelling or demonstration of skills or models 
of teaching; 
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3. Practice in simulated and classroom settings; * 
'4. Structured and open-ended feedback (provision 

of information •about" performance) J 
5. Coaching tor application (HandS'-ph; ih-classropin 

assistance with the transfer of skills and strategies 

in t^ claastoom) . . 

THE NATUIJE OF TKE llTmTtiRE 

We analyzed more than tvro hundred pttidies in which rijs^rchere 
investigated the effectiveness of 'various kinds of training 
methods. Determining level? of impact from single and combined 
treatments was difficult for seycral reasSbns. Most training 
studies were not designed to measure levels of impact on the 
incremental value of 'each training component. Rather, research 
questions were generally focused on differences between treatment 
and comparison groups. 

Conclusions nearly always addressed the issue of whether 
skills %*ere acquired| and demonstrated. The questipn of transfer., 
at the classroom level was addressed in relatively few studies. 
Nevertheless, we have developed working hypotheses regarding - 
expected levels of impact from the various training strategies. 
The hypotheses are extrapolations derived from investigations 
that examined training elements for their impact on teacher 
behaviour^ Although the conclusions here are -working hypotheses, 
, we believe they adequately represent the present st^te of the 
■ literature and that training programs can use them reliably. 

No single.study ustfe all training components and measured 
.effects at all levels of impact. However, the training litera- 
ture taken as a. whole provides^ information on many of the possible 
combinations. For example, simulated practice ^las been studied 
for its impact on skills development (Cruickshank , 1968? Vlcek, 
1966) . Structured feedback has been compared to open-ended 
feedback a^fl sel f robservation (Tuckman, 1969? Saloman and 
McDonald, 1970) . 

Studies combining modeling, practice, and feedback (Orme, 
1966); presentation, practice, and feedback (Edwards, 1975; 
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Hough, Lohpin, and Ober, 1969) presentation, modeUng, practice, 
and feedback (Borg, 1975, Borg: Langer, and KeUey, 1971), and 
Kallenbach, 1969) have been heavily investigated with respect to 
sKili acquisition and transfer. 

Although few studie« focused on •coaching to appUcation" 
as^Dcelved^ here, several treatments Included lengthy follow- 
UP feedback after initial training (and these methods seemed to' 
result in greater transfer at the classroom level). Peldon and 
Duncan (1978) demonstrated the power of obser^ration, feedback, 
and goal setting to boost the effects of training, and Borg, 
Langer, and Kelley (1971) found j^i^nence of fine-tuning skills 
in a delayed post test after an initial training that included 
presentation, modeling, practice, ^nd feedback. 

Is there a clear demarcation between fine tuning and new 
repertoire?. Sometimes it was unclear if the focus of the study 
was fine tuning of existing skills or redirection of teaching 
style. Frequently, pretraining observations of teaching were 
omitted from the training study, so the le'vel of entry skills 
was unknown^However, we have applied several general rules of 
thumb to distinguish the purposes of training. First, if pre- 
service teachers were the subjects of training, we were roost 
likely tp label the training objective "new repertoire" than if 
in-service teachers were the subjects. Second, training aimed 
at questioning skills, discussion skills, question wait time, 
attending to overlooked students, and positive reinforcement 
of desirable student behaviour were generally Classified -fine 
tuning." It seemed reasonable to assume that these behaviours 
reside in everyone's repertoire, including teachers and teacher 
trainees. Thus, if training involved installation of a new 
curriculum, instruction in inquiry' strategies , or unusual 
models of teaching that departed radically from the usual 
recitation classroom process, the purpose of training was ' 
assumed to be redirection of teaching style. 

Was there an awareness of the need for addressing the 
transfer question in the training resealrch? Apparently, many 
researcher* are aware of the need to a^ess transfer of learned 
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skills at the classroom level. ^Recent carefully designed t 
studies examining relationships between student learning and 
teacher training have carefully monitored teacher behaviour 
in the classroom to assure the implementetion of new strategies 
thought to influence student learning. Furthemore> many 
studies conclude with the observation that upplication of skills 
in the classroom should be the subject of future research. 

What is the potrair of individual components? Some Components 
were studied intensivelyi others were not. 'We discovered no 
studies ^n which presentation alone was the training strategy* 
but it often appeared as a "control," when it was invariably 
surpassed by treatments including modeling, practice, or 'feedback 
components. Likewise, no studies %irere reviewed in which practice 
alone constituted the treatment. 

,The evidence for modeling and feedback is the clearest. 
Karan, Snow and HcDohald (1971) demonstrated the efficacy of 
modeling for redirectirtg teacher behaviour, and Good and. Brophy 
(1974) illustrated the effectiveness of feedback in a powerful 
one-shot interview based on four months of classroom observation. 

How conflicting %#ere the findings? The results of training 
studies are remarkably consistent. Teachers learn the knowledge 
and concepts they are taught and can generally demonstrate new 
^ills and strategies if provided opportunities for any combina- 
tion of modeling, practice, or feedback. ^ 

Was the level of impact always discernible? The absence of 
fine-grained analyses that examine all levels o^^mpact for 
individuals in a tra|.nirM program leaves many questions unanswered 
for example, the percent'age of trainees that achieved each ievel , 
of impact following training. For the purposes of thi*' review, 
we assumed that skills had been acquired if teachers were 
observed to exhibit the trained skills or strategies in pe^r 
teaching, microteaching, or classroom settings* If observations 
occurred several months after completion of training and the 
trained skills' or str2(.tegies were in evidence, we assumed transfer 
had been accomplished. Now, what 'did we find? 
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lJna\^l)klSS OF COUTOHtHJS I* 

K P\Z6tntation oi Theory. The substance of theory com- 
ponents is tljj^ rationale, theoretical base, and verbal "descripjion 
of an appraoCh to teaching or a skill or instructional technique. 
Readings, lectures, films, and discussions are used to describe 
the approach, its conceptual base and potential uses. In many 
higher education courses and in-se(vl1ze institutes and workshops, 
it is not uncommon for presentation of theory to be the' ma j or and 
in some cases the sole component of the training experience. In 
research it is frequently combined with one or mo^e of the other 
components . 

izvil o£ Impact, Either for tuning of style or mastery of 
new approaches, presentation of theory can raise awareness of 
increased conceptual control of an area to some extent. However, 
it is for relatively few teachers that it results in skill acqui- 
sition or the transfer of skills into the classroom situation 
(although there are some people who/ build and transfer skills 
from theory presentations alone). On the other hand, when the 
presentation of theory is used in Combination with the other 
training components, it appears to boost conceptual control, 
skill development, and transfer. It is not powerful enough 
alone to' achieve much impact beyond the awareness levi^l, but 
when combined with the others, it is an important component. 

2, Uodzlins OK VQ.mon6tfiat-ion. Modeling involves enactment 
of the teaching skill or strategy either through a live demon- 
stration with children or adults, or through television, film, 
or other media. In a given training activity, a strategy or 
skill can be modeled any number of times. Much of the literature 
is flawed because only one or two demonstrations have been made 
of spme quite complex modeld of teaching, thus comprising rela-' 
tively weak treatnwnts. 

LeueZ Impact. Modeling appears to have a considerable 
effect on awareness and some' on knowledge. Demonstration also" 
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increases the mastery of theory. We understand better what is 
illustrated to us. A good many teachers can imitate demonstrated, 
skills fairly readily and a number will transfer them to class- 
room practice. However, for most teacher* iSbdeling alone is 
unlikely to 'result in the acquisition and transfer of skiXls ^ 
unless it is accompanied by other components. Fairly good Xeyyls^ 
of impact can be achieved through the use of modeling alone where 
the tuning of style is involved, but ^or the mastery of new 
approaches it, by itself, dr^s not have great power for many 
teachers. All in all, research appears to indicate that modeling 
is very /likely to be an important component of any training 
program /aimed at acquisition of complex skills and their transfer 
to the |!:iassrooro situation. ^ 

3^ PKactice. UndZK Slmalatzd Condltlon6. Practice involves 
trying'out new skill or strategy. Simulated conditions are 
usually achieved by carrying out the practice either with peers 
or wit/h small groups of children under circumstances which do 
not require management of an entire cl^ss or larger group of ) 
childjten at the same time. 

Levc/*o< Tmpati. it is difficult to imagine practice with- 
out prior awareness and knowledge; t^at is, we have to know what 
*it i^ we are to practice. However, when awareness and knowledge 
Vave been achieved, practice is a very efficient way of acquiring 
skills aifd strategies whether related to the tuning of style or 
the mastery of new approaches. Once a relatively high level of 
skill has been achieved, a sizeable percentage of teachers will 
begin to transfer the skill into their instructional situations, 
but this Jill not be true of all persons by any means, and it 
is probable that the more complex and unfamiliar the skill or 
strategy, the- lower will be the level of transfer. All in all, 
research supports common |ense with respect ^.^opractice under 
simulated |:onditions. ^Th^t is, it is an extr^mSly-^ective 
way to de^Jelop competence in a wiae variety *of classroom tech" 
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. 4a. StAuctuAtd Tttdbacb. S^u'eturid feedback involves • 
learning . system for oBservina^^igii^g behaviour and provi- 
ding jin opportunity to reflect^ -^lilii&ching by using the system. 
Peedback;can bfe Belf-admini,tesid> provided by observersyX 
given by peers and coaches. Jt can be regular or occasional , 
It ?an lie coabined with other components! which are organized 
towartf^the acquisition of specif ic' ski lis and strategies. That 
.1,8. it can be directly combined wAh practice and a practice- 
feedback-practice-feedback sequences can be developed. Kken 
alone, feedback can result in considerable awareness of'one'S 
teaching behaviour and knowledge about alternatives. With." 
respect to the fine tuning of styles, it has reasonable power 
for acquisition of skills and their transfer t6 the classroom 
situation. For example, if feedback is given about Patterns of 
rewarding and punishing, many teachers 'will begin to modify the 
yays they reward and punish children. Similarly, if feedback 
is provided about the kinds of questions asked' in the classroom 
■nany teachers will become more aware of their use of questions 
and set goals for changes. .In gener^ these changes persist as 
long as feedback continues to be provi^d and then styles gradu- 
ally o*ide bac), toward their original foi^t. In otker words, 
feedback alone does no^ appear to pro/ide permanent changed, but 
regular and consistenfc^feedback is^obably ■ necessar?! if people 
are to make changes in very many areas of behaviour and maintai* 
those changes. ^ 

4b. Open-End^Te^/dback. Unstructured feedback-that - is, 
feedback consistinfocAn informal ^iscussicin following obser- 
vat ion— has uneven impact. Some persons appear to profit 
considerably from it while many do not. It is most likely that 
unstructured feedback best accomplishes an awareness of teaching 
style and as such can be very useful in providing /readiness" * 
for more extensive and directed training activities. For example 
teachers might begin to observe one another informally and 
^gage in general^ discussions about teaching behaviour and then' 
proceed toward /ocused attempts at change. Modeling foll'owetf by 
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practice an^^eedback can be very powerful in achieving skill 
development and . transfer . 

S. Coaching ioK^Mpllcation, When the 9ther training 
conponents are used in combination, the levels of iiB|^(^^' are 
considerable. -tor most teachers up through the skill lisvii^ 
whether the object is the tuning of ''style or the mastery ctf 
new approaches to learning* For exaisplfl, demonstration of 
unfjimiliar models of teaching or curiiculum approaches combined 
wlthMiscusslona of theory and followed by practice with struc- 
tured feedback reach, the skill acquiwitdon level of impact with 
nearly all (probably nine out of ten) |^ teachers at the in-service 
or pre-service levels.* If consistent feedback is provided with 
classroom practice, a good many, but ho^ all, will transfer 
their skills into the teaching situation. For many others, 
however, 'direct cQ^bhing on^how to apply the new skills and 
models, appears to be, n^ecef sary . Coaching can be provided by 
peers (Other teachers) , supervisors, professors, curriculum . 
consultants, or others thoroughly familiar with the approaches. 
Coaching for application Involves helping teachers analyze the 
content to be taught and the approach to be taken, and making 
very specif Tc plan^ to help the student adapt to the n^w teaching 
approach. ^ 

For maximum effectiveness of most in-service activities, it 
appears wisest to include several and perhaps all of the training^, 
components we have listed (see, for example: Orme, 1966.) ^ 
Where the fine tuning of style is the focus, modeling, practice 
sunder simulated conditions, and practice in the classroom, ' 
'combined with feedback, will probably result in considerable 
changes. Where the mastery of a new approach is/the desired 
outcome, presentations and discussions of theorip ^nd coaching 
to applications are probably liecessary as well J If the theory 
of a new approach is well presented, the appro^h is demonstra- 
ted^ practice is provided /under simulated con^dirions with careful 
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iTnd consistent feedback, and^ thAt practice is .followed by 
application in the classroom with coaching and further feed- 
/;.i>ack> it is likely that the vast majority of teachers will be 
able to expand their repertoire to the point .where ' they can 
utilize 'a wide variety of approaches to teaching and curriculum. 
Tf any of these components are left out, the impact of training 
will be weakened in the .sen^e that fewer numbers of people 
will p^gress to the transfer level (which is the only level 
that has Bigriiifd.cant meaning fox: school improvement) . The roost 
effective training activities, then, will be those that combine 
theory, modeling, practice, feedback, and coachinjg^ to application. 
^ The knowledge base seems firm enough that we can predict that 
i^f -those compc^p^nts are in fact, combined^ in in-service programs, 
we can expect the outcomes to be considerable at all levels. 

^ Now, let us take those components and see what> we can predict 
on our outf^ome levels. Let us have an in-service experience, a 
good hefty one, superbly done, that only deals il^ith the theory; we 
have just discussed the €heory of the approach. How many people 
will transfer in the classroom; will go through all those levels; 
will becoioe aware; get conceptual control; get skill, and transfer 
/into the classroom, do something about it? Who thinks ten per- 
Jfj^^K.,^ feweij(||if us with that kind of experience pick up from that 
J1^44n^ db' anything? Well, you'd be right. 

Ko^K^let us have a better "workshop. Let us take discussions 
of theory. and also demonstrate the teaching strategy — superbly. 
Now how many people will transfer it to the classroom? It is 
^ still Less than ten percent after demonstration, as near as 1 can 
tell, who will actually pick up the thing and use it. But 
conceptual control will be. much better. We learn theory better 
when we can see its implications; if our workshop includes theory 
and demonstration, our conceptual control will go up, but we won't 
have much effect on the transfer. Are you with me? 

Now, let^s add practice: we present the theory, we demonstrate 
the thing, and now we practise it. Teach each other^ — peer teaching- 
teach each other micro-teaching and so forth. Now, how many will 
use the new approach? Who thinks it will be under twenty-five 
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percent? Well, that is about right. A few more will use it, 
biit still a rainiarity. About one-quartejr of us noW are fooling 
a'lround with the thing. * * 

Let us add feedback. We will teach and ca-^each others ^ 
.with feedback; you will get a little more, right? But'until 
w4 go the whole gamut — tlieory, demonstration, practice, feed-' 
^bick>and then, co-teach each other in the claasro6» — we do not 
ieach the point where the majority, of us use new skill or stra- 
tegy -as a functioning part of our repertoire, as near as I ,can 
t^ll from the literature. Do you see the iroplicajtions? Nw, 
how many will if weirun the whole gamut? » I lectipre you abouj;^ 
'rijmectics; we deioonfatrate it eight times; we practise it ita^ 
;small groups, mit fleedbackj we 'loliov each otherfi'n the class- 
room and "watch eatft other do it. Now what percentage of us will 
do it? How many tjhink it's, over ninety percent? Well, that is 
the way it is. All of ufir just about, master and .utilize things 
taught under^thos&e conditions. W^, as teachers, are wonderfiJl 
learners. But yiu think, '*Gee, some people might no"! like it, 
they may not use' it forever^." and all that. That is true, but 
they will have che capability. In a communal kind of situation 
they will enjoV it and nearly^everybody will try the thing put 
in that kind o^ situation, particularly with the coaching going 
on. 

< I don't/tnow if you fully believe all this — I ia not sure 
I ful^y belifeve it all — but what I am trying to do ^s ^ive you 
a sample of /an effort to.^ reach toward a model that will address 
only one tyny piece pf the staf f -development problem: that is, 
what kind Af training So we respond to in what ways? And the 
ImplicaticSns of just ^that excursion are something like this: 
we can p\/t on a series of workshops, on a series of clinical 
experiences, and give some idea of what kinds of ^things we are 
likely to learn from them. If you see a workshop that has 
lectur^ and demonstrations only, what do you k^ow about it? 
You wVll only go to the awareness and to some extent the concep- 
tual y4ontrol level: university courses generally contain only ' 
thos^ components.' On the other .hand, one of the most wonderful 
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experiments I have .seen was where pepple dropped theory out* and 
lust jsaw the deirtonstration, .practice and feedback. The perform 

was. crummy, whidh was kind of nice. . We do have to know 
wha^ we are doing. . ' ' " * . 

Future. re seajTct^^n training should systematically address 
the,«anyc©ir3rB of the trailing components/levels pf ^.m^)act matrix 
thii^««4;tSrrentIy lack adequate data*' An emphasie; ozr the effects of * 
"coaching to application" on "problem solving**— ^ith op^ching 
•administe^^ by other teachers, principlris, sup^^^sors 
'on—^should prov4.de useful inf ormation ' not only on •*coacli3 
a training strategy but on the relative effectiveness of vari 
training agents as well. 11, in fact, coaching by peers proves 
to boost the magnitude of ^latfsroom implementation, an extremely 
practical apd powerful training method can be added to the 
already tested strategies of theory presentation, modeling, 
practice, and feedback. ^ 

, This is just an illustration of what can happen if we dig 
into only one dimension of staff development and scrutinize the 
research carefully. We begin to ^evelop a "partial model*' 
that addresses one dimension of the problem. ' 

Before I go, I want to tell you what the future will be 
like. You are going to generate models for staff development 
that adequately address the creation of better kinds of social 
ecologies within which-we can work and grow. I.b&lieve that 
the payoff in models of staff development is not going^to be so 
much through training, studies of governance, and whatever, as 




they are going to b^kJln finding ways to'make the school a better 
place to live and worn. Within thA-t environment, staff develop- 
ment initiatives, .whateve^r they are in approaches, can fall on 
fertile ground. In that funny little element|.ary school we ^^an 
do almost anything we want because it is kind of a neat place. 
I watched another school not far from there where the faculty 
are divided against each other and there is no positive problem- 
solving force. And ^ think our models that are going to pay off 
are going to be the ones that look at those kinds of problems 
carefully. J think, second, that we must become mpr/ reali^stic 
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. in looking at our literature and what we do know. Although I ^ , 
was being pSrtly facetious, -it i-ould take me three or four hours 
to take you througn*that training Research adequately. I am 
^convinced that most staff development activity can hardly affect " 
us at all bedause we are violating the l>est we Know about training, 
^r a teacher trainer periouBly to offer a workshop and expect 

. -transier without 'providing the elements.that enable .u^ tj learn 

is siffl^y foolisb* * ' ♦ ^ 

JuVt onjB last thought; when we do provide the conditions ^ 
from whSh we can learn, the proper conditions, almost any 
teachetJt'n learn almost any complex teaching strategy and how. 
to use iJ, One- of the things 1 am very^ tired of is the complaint 
that we are not very good learners, we are hard to change, we are 
mos*s-backs, we are burnt out, we do not have the energy to go 
forward. ^ From the training research, I have found something quite 
different. We are terrific learners. What we have done to our- 
selves is create a staff, development ecology' in which we v^r^ 
rarely'put together the elements we know' we learn from. When 
teachers plan their own in-service, it just amazes me how quickly 
• they plan the same workshops, the same approaches, anfl so forth 

.that they have complained abdut. Very rarely do the/ say, ,-Hey, 
m ilefs each demonstrate qur b*st thing to the othe^^rson." . 
kefs start by teaching e ich other the thing we doAbest.' That 
f just doesn't happen very tften.' We have all got^ take seriously 
\the conditions under which we^earn and put those together. 

- well, oood luck. l'hop9 I haven't made it too ouch worse 
^ than it was when we started. George knew me well enough to think 
things probably would gelf worse, b^t at least, George, the other' 
speakers will ipok-better. My function in a conference is to 
start by leavi-ng 9^ nowhere to go but ue^. -r 
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qUESTtOHS fjUV/Olt PXSCUSSlOU i 
Kai/' Bait am 



I'lljkike t%ro points, Bruce, First of all, there were foux;^.. 
'alAs |Hat 5fou ^utlined for in-service at the outsets yoi^ialked 
about/ IOC i6ta If corporation improveihent, unit, and i'diosyncratic 
focupJII'd like to SHpport thMe as a way of looking at things- 
^nd l(d like to add a l^uropeaA dimension. For example, what has 
happened at th6 national level iir BritAJ.n is that a' group has come 
together to try and identify neieds a tT those fbur- levelts, national, 
' locar> schools, and individual teacher, and then *to Xopk at tx>th 
th*« kind of. re8ource»--«iat would be necessary to meet the needs- 
) so;.identif ied, and ^he sort of activities that %rould also be nciede^. 



So.I find that something that 1 want to give ray support to* This 
is 'an approach which has found increasing favour in Europe. Perr* 
haps, it*8 because it's easier to adopt that kind of* focus in ^ 
relatively ceni^^aliz'ed systems, but I should say that even Sn |V 
England which Is pretty decentralized (in fact very often:. decen- 
- tralizatio^T g^O&'-i'ta^S) we found this particular formulation helpful. 

Tbe'^theiJ aspect that I really was saying "Heeirl* "Hear!" 
very heartily to 'is the notion of ecology of the school "and its 
importance. 1 re^ly do believe that unles^ we start from the 
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school and look within as it were, and then start looking out, 
rather them whati^ too of ten>happen8 — particularly on this Bide t. 
of the Atlantic — startiijg f ^m , the' outside ar^d looking in, then, ^ ^ 
'I think all our in-dervice efforts and indeed much of the effprtiy^ 
that we've made in, let's say curriculum development and <^i,s semi- 
nation, are doomed to failure ."^^ The working reality- of sbhools is 
so complex; the princ iple. ' fac tor I always find is XicH of time, ' 
whic^ was highlighted for me recently on a T.V. prpgrara in Englani^ 
on the Covent Gar(^n Opera Co,*, The cast said, "ItVg a lovely 
place from outside where, the audience sits butr inside what you 
find is that it's incredibly tight — no space at all." Everybody ' 
agreed that what they needed more than any^thing else was more space 
And 1 thought, now if r you a|ked arty teacher, anywhere in the^world. 
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What he wanted, Very rarely would h'e Bay "space"; Every teacher 
.1 know would say "Time* That is what I need more of to do what 
I want to dp." And that is one of the things that. must be addr^sr 
^sed in looking dt the ecology of the school . - \ 

If we move out ftcm that — again a Europaan perspective — I 
think perhaps., in Swei^n this nation of ecology has becto taken ^ 
Wre seriously than anywhere else. They quite exp^icitXy sold, 
"We are a social l^nocratic country t ^e schools ought^ to be 
social democratic* ** They adopt an,._^ideo logical stance in other 
words* But having done that t*(ey then'^'said, "Now let's adclresS 
the needs of particular aeiM3ols, particular sites, particular 
communities working with 8chooj.Sc and see what the implicatidfia 
of those are for the particular schools at this time. They . 
start, ^ therefore, by saying, "How can we help the teachers in 
trtese schools become what we think they ought to be." To that 
.extent it's top down; nevertheless, it does ptart from their 
working reality'. - So that's my second, "HearV" "Hear!" 

I have some doubts about the stress you fay upon the model 
you off^r at the end. I am skepticaT*^out the ninety percent — 
^^ven when you do the lot — because it seems to me what* we are 
offering teachers, even with that much more sophisticated, 
developed, model of traini»iq and learfrTKg, is nevertheless 8 a 
complex innovation. That, howevejp^ell you equip them to do 
it, when it comed down to it,/tne individual teacher is a 
part of that social systemy/ln England . .where w^'ve adopted 
just tb^ kind of Btra*.egy, we still find that behaviour doesn't 
significantly change. So, while it's clearly something one 
would want to addressi and one would want to adopt rather than 
some of' the more primitive things we do at present, 1 am not 
confident that it would achjfeve ni^h^t^ percent. 

Response ; M-tchacf Rattan / 

I thought that when Bruce first started off wf^Jjr-^he story 
and talked about the confusion he had encountered, and told the 
^ story of the four teachfers-~the two that hadn't read any books 
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and didn't* do anything, and the othe'r^^-two who' had Vtakep advan- 
tage of every in-Bervic,e opt>ortunity they ' could — that he was 
going to go on and say that they'd followed up their teaching ;y 
and found the two moribund teachers to be the most effective. i 
But he wasn't that discouraging. 

I haye three reactions that are interrelated. The first"^ 
one is really a sense of agreement regarding the wastage of 
time and energy in in-service education. It seems to me, from 
the studies, and what Bruce has ^ited, that one form of progress 
%irould be to cut do^wn^ on the waste 'Of in-service education. That 
vrould be a rqal accomplishment. Somewhat related to that is 
probably the'orientation people have now to in-service education 
compared to ten years ago when new programs were introduced. 
People have been hurt frequently and so are 8)ce[^r^al about 
programs that come along. A great deal of pcfssimidm also exists 
that' makes it difficult to work with those aood examples that 
•do come along. "I think that the whole theme of the conference 
with its implicit assumptioJi that we need to increase dur effort 
on in-service education, which all kinds of 'agencies are now 
advocating, is one that we should look on skeptically in terms 
of whether it will Isad, on balance « to a lot of wasted energy 
or productive energy. 

The second point, which follows from that and ties in to 
the last things that Bruce was talking about, is the need ^o 
identify and "understand what makes good in-service work. I hope 
the discussion groups and other speakers will try to ^accomplish 
some of that by the end of the conference. We need to have ' 
criteria, to sort out the good and bad forms and to be able to 
understand in both a conceptual and prac^tical way why certain 
types of in-service education work and why others do not. And 
that will relate to things like the ecology of the school, the 
role of individuala^Jji schools , ant^ som^ of the things I want 
to deal with on FridayA 

And the last point/, which is, even if we do everything right 
it is still' to me a large problem. Because, we can have the 
model that was described at the end — the componentB of theory . 
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»ad dMK)nstrAtion, practice, feedback, and coachiDg->-twhich I 
agree'Will be d ButScwtHl »odel if paop;i« would um it » but 
th« problen is not ao auch formulating what would be a great 
In-aerVice nodal (I think that 'a patt of the problem) but the 
other problem ia that we would run into the realities of the 
differing echool iyatema that Bruce referred to in cbmparing 
those two acAools. So, even if we have thia great model^ or 
a good model that make* a lot of aense and will work if it*a 
tried, we ara faced with the problem of being able to .%#ork 
with different school systems, many of which have no intereit 
and^ where it would 'be imposaible to get atarted. i think ^ 
* that* a where tre. are going to end up confronting the 
problesw. 

Responss x Loa Huhln 

Well, I think we've beep treated to vintage Joyce} a 
truly firat-rate presentation. The first argument is that 
in^^service is a problem of consummate importance \fhich has 
ohly come latterly to Canada. The main thrust of the move- 
ment started in the U.S. It did not start because we suddenly 
discovered that in-service was terribly important. It started 
because the pre-service market died out and it was, only when 
all of those dudes who were involved in pre-^ervice had nothing 
to do and got frantic because of the bloody pill> a bad meta- 
phor but 1*11 let it go. Because of the pill we were wanting 
for kids and because we wanted for kids the px'e-service market 
died out and lots of people -turhdd to in-service. Be that as 
it may, it has yet, I think, to attract its true merit of atten 
tion. 

I'll make you a proposition: I'll walk the streets of 
Vancouver this afternoon and 1*11 pick one hundred teachers; 
1*11 pick one hundred people on these criteria: 1) they ^ave a 
university degree in anything; 2) they like kids; and 3)j they 
have some feeling for getting along with others. "Phose are the 
three charactekristics i*ll look for and then 1*11 match that 
pool of one hundred with another population of one hundred that 
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hdS a fun teacher-training preparation program from Columbia, 
6r Harvard, or Yale. or Berkieldy or wherefver. And I'll bet 
you »y shiny red sptoter thait inside of three yeiirs you couldn^ t 
tell one group from the other. 

^ Great teachers are not nkde at tjie University of lUinois, 
or ^Stanford, they are made iA the ecJft^pls and for that reason ' 
^fa awfully easy to overlook the consulnmate importance of in- 
service because it i6 the in-servic« aotivity that makes or 
breaks a great teacher. Take^all of the talent in the world, 
put it in an infertile situation and you end up with a poor' 
teacher. Take modest talent, and put it in a very fertile, 
environment, and you come closer to realizing its potential. 
^ The second point that gruce made that I think extremely 
important, is that he said, "Let me tell you my probl^a and' 
let me make some suggestions as to how you.^o about formulating 
a model.- , And 1 want, parenthetically, to twit Ray Bolam. If 
is said that there will always be an England, and I am inclined 
to think that there will always be ^n England because England 
changes so damn slowly. Because, live been playing some games 
on my own, and I would be inclined to believe the ninety per- 
cent figure. That may be our great debate of the forum these 
three or four days: whether or not ninety percent is the right 
figure. While indeed we do have extraordinary difficulty gettim 
change into the classroom, it is that usage and feedback mecha- ' 
nisra which seems to make the difference. So, we' 1^1 have to. 
push Professor Bolam a bl^ more as to why he feels that that 
figure is overly optimistic. But the point 1 want to make 
is that Joyce spoke, not of -qo it my way-, this is Joyce's 
version of the good, the true and the beautiful. Rather he 
said, -Here qre some, ways of going about it.- 1 think that is 
of great importance because it means jthat in one place you go 
about it one way, and in another situation, you go at it 
Another-. Victoria doesn't do it the way Vancouver does it, 
there is room for great freedom. You know, they once asked ' 
Michaelangelo, "How do you carve a horse?- And. he said, "w^fy 
'it's verysimple: you take a block of marble, you look at it. 
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^ Mid you cut away th« part thJit^t not • hom. And that** •11 
thttrc la to it." Now there la a great a6^1pto.r and a louay 
teacher, in, thai aenpe Joyce waa aeylng, "Here la the way I 
oarve My horae." I don't think It would work for all of ua 
because we don't all aee blocka of aarble in predlaely the 
ea|M way. But thoae Ingredlenta that he outllnejf, I think 
are a valuable tool In devlaing other klnda of nodela that^do 
»ake for potent rather than iMpotefit In-aervlce. 

X euppoae the third thing that I would note la hla 
apeakliig about the eaae with which we make the ahoddy appear 
to be aatlafaotory. There la a fundanental premise of human 
behaviours If you can survive aomethlng It 'a good enough,, 
and the Inclination to make It better is not very powerful. 
And %re have survived an awful lot of very, very bad In-servlce. 
It goe* on — It goes on all of the time — it goes on almost 
everywhere; and It goes on. most of the time rather badly and 
we are expert, not at makiri^ It better, but at camouflaging 
Its poorness. We are superb at decor, at covering up. I 
think what Bruce was sugeestlng is that perhaps too much of 
our energy has gone intb/ the camouflage of something which Is 
fundamentally irrational\ and unprpmising, and too little has 
gone into the search for Viable alternatives that have genuine 
prooiise. ^ 

George Ivanyt ^ 

•1 would add one little note to^" the great debate. I also 
tend to agree with Bruce that ability to change behaviour on 
the kind of model that he outlined is damned near one hundred 
percent. I remember Brjuce providing external' brilllanpe to 
several doctoral atudenta in a models of teaching project. 
And, for whatever reason, when you took groups of teachers and 
ran them through that kind of training program, you could 
produce almost any kind of prior-determined behaviour, perfectly. 
(Wfe also knew what happened to that behaviour when they got 
abandoned and left in normal schools.) But the idea of being 
able to shape the behaviour perfectly so that it was understood 
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and ■klllfully demonstrated can ^ done through that kfnd of 
nodel. I think the difficulty is beyond that: whether it 
laata, whether it can li^tlOid the kind of testa around it. • 
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You know, those of us who represent the university ■ometimes 
feel the sting « little in a remark attributed to George Bernard 
Shaw who commented that grandparents and children had a great 
deal iti common because they had a common enemy. I can only hope 
parenthetically^, that we don't feel that way about our pre-service 
and post-seryice activities at the universities. 

However, to get to the task at hand, I am very pleased today 
to be chairing this sessioa and to be here With you to hear our 
distinguished speaker, Ray Bolam, who comes to us from the School 
of Education at the University of Bristol. I^ay has been very 
active in two areas that are related to the theme of this conferenc 
the induction of teachers when they first start in the p^fession; < 
and as his title Indicates: in-Service education and training of 
teachers » 

Ray has been very active in England but his activities have 
also extended to at least sixteen countries associated with the 
United Nations; he has consulted in the United States and so is 
familiar with the North American scene; and he has also ac^ed as 
an advisor for the government of Pakistan. ' So, today, as he 
addresses us he brings an international perspective and a wealth 
of experience. It is my pleasure to give you now, Ray Bolam. 
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This paper has three broad alms: first, to disseil^nate 
information about trends in recent thinking about INSET. 



(In-Service Education and Training)"* particularly amongst 
O.E.C.D. member countries, outside Canada and America; second* 
to give a brief accoxint of a recent projecit which has been 
given high priority in England ; third to consider briefly some 
implications for IHSET policy in any one coxintry. • 

THE O.E.C.P. PROJECT OU IWSET 

Even at the outset of the project, in 1975, it vas very 
clear that informed professional oi>inion in several O.E.Ci.D. 
Member, countries was virtually unanimous in reconmiending that 
a very high priority should be given to the expansion and improve- 
ment of in-service training as an investment in the future 
quality of the teaching force. This agreement about the importance 
of INSET had given rise in Several Member countries to a detailed 
consideration of necessary changes in its nature, scale, costs. 



It was against this background that the U.S. National 
Institute of Education (NIE) and the O.E.C.D. agreed to sponsor 
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jointly Jn international project 
INSET U4e Diagram 1) , Reports w 
teacher iducatora in the followin 



on innovative approaches to 
were commissioned from leading 
rfing countriesi Australia; Canada; 
France; Germany and Switzerland; Japan; the Netherlands; Sweden; 
United Kingdom? United states. A post seminar contribution from 
"^taly was later added. B^ch report contained an outline of the 
^at?ional context and the main features of INSET: severe^l inten- 
, sive sttidies of innovative approaches to INSET; conclusions on 
the implications of the case studies thr the futurte of INSET. 
These national reports were discussed at an international seminar 
which was held in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania from June 27th to 
July 3rd, 1976. 

.As the conclusion to this first phase of the project, a 
synthesis report (Bolain, 1976) was produced and pri^ri^ies for 
Phase 2 follow-up acVivities were identiffed, ^n fAot; Phase 2 
of the project took two forms. First, in Phase 2A, as described 
below. Second, in Phase 2B (which is funded by the parti<y.pating 
countries and not by NJE) a series of co-development activities 
have been organized. These have taken the form of nationally 
sponsored conferences, seminars and site visits for practitioners 
and researchers. Phase 2A of the'Vroject will conclude with a 
conference and general synthesis report, both of which will take 
account of the Phase 2B Activities, later in 1979. The Phase 2B 
activities will continue on a group and bilateral basis as long 
as the participants consider them worthwhile. 

^ Seven major topic areas have emerged as priorities during 
Phase 2 of the project. Since they may ^reasonably be said to 
reflect some of the. main priorities of the participating countries, 
they are presented briefly below in the form of a progress report. 

a) The ContfiibutA^n Adult iza^ning Thzo^izi and P^actlcz6 
to I ws Ft ^" 

The experience of providing learning opportunities for adults 
outside the formal system of education and training has not yet 
penetrated the teacher training and retraining world. Several key 
topics were identified in the Phase 1 interim report: 

I 
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The OECD/Hii Project on INSET 19IS«B0 



ConceptuaUz#n or INSET Projict' and ^^^^^^^ . 
iliuidellries ^ttf Hrltere of lO National neportsi April 19?5 



Intetnatlolial Conference 
Philadelphia! July 19?6 



lAterin Syntheiii Report .■ 
on the Project! November 1976 



Phaie \h FoUov-up Case Studies 



a. Teachers 
as Mult 
Learners t 

National 
Reports 



b. School* 
Focused 
Teachers 
Centres]] 

Nations; 
Reports 



Synthesis 
Report 



c. Evaluat^ni 

National ' 
Reports 



d. INSET . 
HateMalsi 

Interim 
Report 



e. Training 
the 

Trainers 

Interim 
Report ' 



1 



f. Costs 
and 

Resources 

National 
Reports 



Synthesis 
Report 



Synthesis 
Report 




fphase 2Bi Development I. 
land Exchange on Sttategieri- 
^for SchoohFocused Suppoitj 

13 International Confe- 
|reno4st Stockholm, I 
{October 191S ^ | 
iPalm Beach, November '1977| 
Bournenouth, Harch 1979 

p«i<i^«^iiiiii««p mm 



Int;ernatipnal Conference 
and' 'General Synthesis. Report t 
Spring 198^ 
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■ ■ ■ ' ■ 

i. The adaptation of^the general knowledge base in 
adult learning to' the specific needs of INSET 

progrannes for teachers, 
ii The relationships between continuing education, 

personal developoent, incentives of various kinds 
and career developnents . 
iii. The specific implications of the predominance of 
wonen in the teaching profession. - 
iv. The l^nplications and possibilities of organizing 

IHSET for teachers alongside other "helping- 
^ professionals. 
This follow-up activity has involved the preparation Of 
several national reviews of literature and experience The 
aynthesi. report is being written b.'Dean Corrigan, University 
of Vermont, U.S.A. 
^ bl T/ie Rote oi tki School In IWSET 

. The Phase 1 interim report recorded general agreement that 
the actual and potential role of the school in INSET ought to be 
/^r.plored and documented. This called for a caref.1 '^"'^^^1°' 
^ L conditions needed for the successful ^"SP;— ; ^ ^^^^ 
approach^which tries to respond to both teacher and theJ?Bt- 
needs. The following topics were suggested for <=°"»^''"-"°".: 
* i. The definition of and rationale for school-focused 
training in the continuing training of teachers. 
What characterizes schools which successfully operate 
Buch approaches? ^ 

ii The role of the -peer-group" and the emergenceof , 
new training roles: professional tutor^, pedago- 
gical advisers, research coordinators, consultants, 
etc., the specific roles and. training needs of those 
who facilitate school-focused INSET. 

iii The characteristics and coordination of support 
structures for effective school-focused traxnxng, 
e.g. universities, colleges of education, ""»"^ 
laboratories. Because of rapidly developing interest 
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in and experience of them, the role of teachers* 
centres in school-focused INSET would repay . 
particular study, 
iv. How can the effectiveness of schpol^focused 

INSET be evaluated? is it cheaper than traditional 
approaches? How can it be incorporated in an award- 
Bearing structure (e.g. N.Eds, and Ph.Ds)? 
This activity has in many ways been the most significant of 
all, not least because it has figured prominently in both follow- 
up Phases. In phase 2A several national case studies have been 
written:, with some emphasis on the role of teachers* centres; 
the synthesis report will be prepared b^ Ken Hewey, University of 
Minnesota, U.S.A. In Phase 2B, three international sesinars have' 
taken place and each has involved working papers and a synthesis 
report. The initiative for t^is Phase 2B activity has sprung to 
a considerable ex^j^: from the Department of Education and Science 
(England and Wale^- which has also funded three major research and 
^development project^ on ^school-focused INSET and published a 
'discussion document for all aohools (Bolam (ed) 1978) . 

cl^ The IvaluationA oi IH^'^ 

The Phase 1 interim report concluded that there wa& general 
agreement among reselarchers , administrators and teacher educators 
about the urgent neeci for viable models and strategies for the- 
evaluation of INSET. \. These needs should be studied at /^several' 
levels:- ^ ' 

>^i^ A critical reView of the theory and practice of 
4^?' evaluation in ^nset and related fields like curri- 
culum and actibn research, 
ii. The development of a comprehensive methodology for 
large scale and external evaluation of INSET pro- 
grammes. 

iii. The developirent of methodologies for formative and ^ 
summit ive evaluation , of courses and prografnmes which 
• can be easily administered internally by INSET 
providing agencies. 
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; iv. The i«pr<^ement of .the rese^^^^^ / ' 

b4«e at regional and^-natioh«l live la 'eo that; the 
planning and implomentatioft of INSET policies . 
can be made Bore effective: , 
V. A £Onaideration of thj relationship of evaluation V 
to^the problems of identifying^ agreed aims toi 
INSET at the five main aystem.levels. * 
^ In Phase lA, several national reports have been prepared ' 

(e.g. United Kingdom ,Wennark, Sweden and l/s.A.) and the 
synthe^s report will be written by Tom Fox, University of 
Wisconsin -'Madison, m Phase 2B, several seminars and inter- 
project Visitations have been organized in connection with the 
evaluation of schooLfocused research projects in England, Sweden 
and Denmark. INSj^T evaluation is^ currently of considerable interei 
in the U.K. (Vide Elliott, 1977; Hender^, 1978; BQlam, 1979). 

d) Wew IWSPf i*atzKA.aU ' ' 

) 

The Phase 1 interim report concltaded that INSET providing 
agencies and individuals have a central pa^t to play in the improve 
ment and development of effective INSET progranunes, methods and 
materials. Th,ree topic areas were identified for study: 
What kinds of new INSET materials and approaches 
exist in iffmber countries, how effective are they 
and to what extent can they be adapted for use 
elsewhere? . ^ 
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i. 



ii. 



iii. 



What types of teacher training programmes can be 
developed that use, among other things, original 
and/or adapt^ training materials, self ^directed 
and 8elf-Md!ec^ training, experiences, distance 
teachin^/nethoSPr performance-based methods, aid 
applications of research findings to 'teaching/ ^ 
What problems must be resolved to make such J 
training- programme functional? 

Is one type of programme more effective than another 
in changing teachets? Changing pupils? Changing * 
the organizational structure of the school? 
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In Phaae 2A, two interhational Beminars have been oroAnixed 
•round thiei theme and have Inyoived extonBive study of aAual' 
materialB and media. An intrfrim report haa been prepared by 
Cy Maxwell at OECOyCERI. / , . - * 

t) Holt and TfLaining oi TtachtK rKaintK6 

The Phtffle 1 interim report obncluded that it was of. critical 
impprtahce for trainers to be adequately equipped In' terms of . / 
skills and materials to carry out their tasks; that a great*deal - 
of relevant work was on-going In other countries; and there waa ^ 
a need to identify those apprgaches which are adaptable and- genpra- 
lizable to other settings. TVo major themes for future a^udy 
^ were identiCietH^ asi 7 ■ 

i. A Buryey of existing knowledge about the training 
needs of , and current training prograinm6s Nfor i, the 
principal teacliej: trainers; this woUld bo dpndu^^^^ 
in relation with the findings 'li^lSr a/ b, c^aQd d " 
above. ' - " 

t ' ■ ■ K ■ \ ' . 

ii." The identification of the merits of comprehensive , 

national strategies for training teacher. trainers 

compared with ad hoc approaches aimed new r'oles ' ' 

(e.g. B^hool-based professional tutors)? 
In Phase 2A, an interim report has be^n vnritt'en^by *Bill ^'^ ' 
Mulford of Canberra College of Advanced Education, Australia.' 
It may well be that futther follow-up activities will emerge • 
since It is clear -that this is of <?onside'rable interest, 
cftrtaihly in the U.K.^i&Q Bolam, 1977, and Bolajn -et al^ 1979). 

'^J] ' Co6t6 and EiUc<^nt Utilization oi.kt6oaKc^6 . ' ^ ' 

Thp Phase 1 interim report concluded t)iat there was a . 
paucity of comparable information about existing INSET resources * 
and costs arid that th^re was s- clear need for a comparative - 
■study of at least t'hree' main aspects "of this' problem; 

i. MethocJs and procedures for utilizing and providing 
♦/^^ INSET at national, regional , local institutional 
' ^and programme levels. * , • - v 
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ii. Methods and procedure* for dalculating the coBtr 
of INSET at these eame five levels. • ' 

^ iA. Methods, procediirea and problena of making iriter^r ' 

national compariaona of IN85T reaources and costa ' 
. . at theae five lievela. v 
m^Pihaae 2A, aeveral national reporta have baeh written / 
(e.g. Auatralia, Denmark, Sweden, Prance, U.K. and U.S.A.! and. 
a ayntheaia report ii being prepared by Philip Kaplan, an 
^.^.C.D. cohaultant. There ia no doubt that this is regarded 
as both an iportant and inti^actably proble&tic aspect of 
INSET, ror example the D.E.S. in Bnglandhas recently tr^ed 
to obtain, reliable coat data but has encounte^l^ great difficulty 
(D.E.S*. , 1978) . . 

%\ yciKtlzl\i€ition . <irid Gove/inancc *<: 

• During Phase 26, -those engaged in the co-developroept worK 
concentrated on an aspect of .the Phase 1 inte'rira report concerning 
the extent to which teachers and others participate in decision 
making about five key INSET ^ tasks i s 

i. Release and financing of teachers to urtBertake IlfeET.^ 
ii. Content and methods of INSET \programifes and activities, 
iil. Validation of INSET awards. /\ ^ " 

~ "iv. Accreditation and certification related to IflSET awards. 
V, Co-ordination of INSET provision. 

An international seminar was organized and Norman Evans of. 
the Cambridge Institute of Education will writfe an interim rpport. 
INSET governance is of central intfirest in England and Wales, 
where the national Advisory Committee on the Supply and Trainihg 
of Teachers has recently, jiroduced a discussion paper entitled, 
"Sug^sted Functionsj Of Regioftal Committee for Induction and In-' 
Service Training »of^Teaphers" , , * 

^Jg^^^SIdN^L TUTORS. ANO PROFESSIONAL PEVElOPMEWT: A NATIOf/Al CASE 

This section gives a brief and* partial account at attempts 
in the UiE* to follow-up the James Report's recommendations that 
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. proHef agonal tutorfc should ba appointed in each school as. a means 
of promoting professional development and school improvemerit. 
Some emphAsis ia given to the pilot induction Schemes because of 
their inherent importance in the U.K. and because .other countries 
(e.^. Australia : vi^Je Tisher, 1978 and the U.S.A. : vide MacDonald 
X978)^ave expyeHsed interest, in them. 

The problems of beginning teachers have been a matter for 
concern in the united Kingdom for some time. In 1972, the James 
Report (D.B.S.\ 1972) concluded! 

{ Nothing has impreased, or depressed, us more than the 
gross inadequacy ofv the Resent arrangements for the 
probationary year, ; ' 

The committee based this conclu^sion on a comparison between the 
theory and actuality of probation and induction: 

iL^t ^^^^^^"It to write in measured terms of the gap 
which here separates theory from practice. The thSory 
is irreproachable. The young teacher, coming fresh from 

iK^V.^^^P^f**"®"^ °^ education, has been given some 
Of the basic skills. He now needs practice under genial 
Sl- ^JSr^ supervision to develop those skills, to mature 
his style, to^reXate the theory he has mastered to the 
ml?nti?n i^iV^?*" involved. His college teachers 

. f?i2^ i K ^ y^^^ interest in him. His wise seniors in his 
^ un5^rJ«^H? ^"^roduce him, by example and precept, to an ^ 
M^n Csij^?^ professional attitudes and to an appreqia- 
^ his par^:i(iuliir school* is, how it worksT' how 
^Swi«ir"/fK ^f^^"' parents are involved. The specialist 

vo^irL° \^±\^^^?^ ^^'"^ introducing him to other 

' young people workir^ in.similAr fields, involving him in a 
programme Of further training and consolidation. An enlight- 
t2r of fu"'''??^'' ensures that both the weight and the charac- 
^nL?fi timetable given to the young teacher reflect the 
!i conditions of his first year of ialiried employment. 
Such an account wduld probably surprise most of the proba- 
tionary teachers who might read it. No doubt, practices 
' ll^u and some L.E.A.S, schools and colleges are more conscien^ 
tious successful than others. 

Nevertheless, the characterijeation which follows vdll be ' 
recognized by many a% uncomfortably near the truthA The 
^" ^8 college onVhe 

last day of terin-ifnd never hears of or from, it again. \ 
does the school to which., he goes communicate with the 
college, even if difficulties arise. He is pleasantly 
received at his school (as would be any newly appointed * 
member of staff , whether or not i'n a first appoilitment) 
and introduced, formally or informally, to the ways of 
trie place. No one suggests to him that he is in a special 
situation, ^r entitled. to unusual help. He may be invited 
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/ nL^^o -nS'^ /? ^'^^'^ P"^y ^'^^^ Will , probably 

w?th^?t« oifl - ^^^^ last meeting 

f^M^ ^n.? 5}' ' adViadra. He teachea a full time^ 
oJonnil ^''^ notoriously difficult 

' b^??S? tL? ""f "•'^^ mistaken 
Deiief that to do so would be to interfere with hia 
professional integrity. At the end pf the year he 

. receives a note informing him that the probation 

^ i!l?^"^^*£*^^°^^^y^°"»P^«*^^' ^nd he Is noil 
qualified teacher. This gap between theory and 
reflects an equally'alarming gap between ^he in 
i ?w . probationary year by colleges and dav 
?A.^if "2^ •chools on the other. Collegel-tightly 

insist that a^pro^ion ahOuld accept ^ major reaponaibili tv 
In incorporating its.ovh members and. In any case, they * 
cannot themselves do everything, and cannot produce a 
standard and universally valid form of training which will 

r?qmv'In^>%h°.^2.r^^^'*^'"^ everywhere. ?he schools 
rightly in»4«t that "the ayst^m" doea in fact pr^auppoae 
-- ^^.y!" "^"^ teacher is fully trained, and they kre given 
neither resources nor encouragement to become effective 
partners in the training. * ev,txve 

A more detailed acciunt of this gap between theory and actuality 
was provided .by a pniversity of Bristol national survey of .^proba- 
tioner needs and induction procedures (Taylor and Dale, 1971), ' 
to which the Jafnes Committee referred, 
, . It;, should b^ remembered that the first year teacher's initio 

training will have been one of ijroadly three types: a three-year 
certificate course; a three-year certificate plus a B.Ed year; a 
. three-year bachelor'.s course, plus a one-year postgraduate cWtifi^ 
. cate course. These ,fehree types are illustrated in. Diagram 2j U 
should also be noted that the content ofi initial training is 
largely controlled by the initial training institutions, although 
:^the advent'of the Council. f6r National Academic Awards (c.N.A.A,) 
^ ^as givea a greater say to representatives of the p^iofession and ' 
the^.E.A.s; that initial training has two purposes - higher 
education and professional . training ; and that^it includes' from 
ten. to twenty weeks of unpaid but reasonably realistic practice 
teaching, within th^a' context , it was generally agreed that the 
problems faced^by teachers in their first vear of service warrantee 
separate attention because they were distirirt ive and different fron 
the school practice situation in the fol lowVoa^ respects : 
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. probattoirera recaivad a full salary; 
provi'd&d thiey qomplated the probationary period 
■atiafactorily they'had tenure for life? 
they had a full teaching' load; " 
they had^ full reaponaibility for a claaa; 
they received ho supervision from their exH:olJege 
and pnly nrinimii supervision from their school; 
they;, received uncertain Support from peersi; 
their value orientation and reference group vas 
based withiir the school dulture whereas^as' students 

had been within the college culture; 
they were committed to the same children, colleagues 
l^and job for at least one year, probably longer? 
they had a high and specific conunitment to their ] 
school and plipils;. '» 

they had. a very high exhaustion rate; J 
their persoriai ai\d social icircuinstances were often 
^ ,ijndergoing considerable chJhge. ' - 

•Diagram 2; "rfie Structure of Teacher Education ih the O.k/ 



c. 

.d. 



h, 
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i. 

j. 
k. 



initial Pre-Service Education and Training 



3 Year Certificate 
college-based. 
Primary and 
seconqfary 
Academic and 
Professional. 
20 weeks school 
practice. • > 



1 Year B.Ed 

College-based 

(Academic) 



3 Year B.C./B.Sc. 
University-based 
mairtly i 
Secondary, 



1 Year P.G.C.E. 
(Professional). 
10 weeks Scho61 
Practice. ' 



Qne Year 'of Probateion ahd IiviocU.on 
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Th« declining birth rate led to an over-eupply o£ teacherl 
but alio created the opportunity to improve the lot o£ the vr 
firet year teacher . Experimientai pi Ibt echemea were funded by 
the Coveriuoent: two authorities - Liverpool end Northumbei^land - 
but longer tern plani^plenenting inproved induction arrang6- 
•ente have been delayed by the period of economic restraint 
since 1973. Nevertheless, there is support from both miijor 
political parties for the policy that a planned induction prog-^ 
gr^mne should be available for «jll new teachers and many local 
^education authorities (L.E.A.s) are now developing their own 
scheaes. 

To facilitate these developments, the Dep>irtinent of Educaticwi 
and Science produced a booklet ^Making Induction Work'" (D.E.S., 
197B), and issued it to all L.E.A.s, based upon tlie ejcperience' 
g^iined. in t^e pilot schemes. / The three main features of these 
Liverpool and Northumberland schemes were: V 

a. .beginning teachers had a reduced r75%) teaching load; 
b'. internal teacher tutors provided school-based induction 
training and support; - 
^ c. external professional centres (e.g. colleges and 

teachers' centres) provided induction courses, ^ . 
consultancy ^nd resources. * - " 
The two schemes together with some "unsponsored" schemes in 
other L.E.A.s, were evaluated by a team based in the Jrilversities 
of Bristol,. Liverpool and Northumbe*land. Two inter iiit evaluation 
reports were widely disseminated (D.E.S. , 1976 and 1977) and 
final reports are now available (David,. 1979; McCabe,er^l978;^ 
Bolam, Baker and McMahon, 1979). A summary of the main practical- 
recommendations aris^p from this evaluation is appended to 
this paper. The OniviS^sity of Bristol School of Eduation has'now 
been funded until 1981 to disseminate these findings with. parti- 
cular reference to the ro^^ and training needs of the teacher 
tutors. * 

As a first step, a Resources Handbook for Tutors is being 
compiled in an attempt to re-formulate the research finding^in 
a helpful and practical format. FOr instance, a chronological 
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. ^l^^^^^^^^ ProbatiOTi^T neeiin, devised from earlier researcH : 
work at Briatol (vidi Taylor and Bale, 197J ; iolam, 19734. Will ' 
underpin the book's structure. ' Its six ^stages are best under- 
stood within the chronology of the school yean- 

J Pre-servics 1- ' Appointment and "p'laceiiient \ 

.. •<» .^.-S 'ia; Orientation ' * ^ ' 

Autumn ten 2b. Orientation 

.^ 3. -Adaptation 
'4a. Asaessment 
Spring term 5a. Development ■ ,4 

Sumner tern ° 5b. Development , 

4b. Aasea^ment ' * 
' , 6. Overview. . * ^ . 

The^probatiohere/ needs begin>at the time pf appoii^t- 
ment. Pollojri^g this, o^^eritation to the ratines Sd 
■ , procedures of the schoo; andVL.E.A, can take place duttng 
> the'^AuJIlS^ SrJ; '^Jk"^ ^uring th^ first days and weeks of 
t^l adaptation period, is one in ^which^ 

^r^Ii??!"" ia.^cbmlng to terms with, and reconciling, 
the frequently conflicting demands of the school/ the 
? inclinations and the advice^iven in 

' ; . In »hort, he Is- formulating his own ^^i 

teaching style in a particular context and to do so he 
needs support and encouragement.. Towards the end of the 
autumn term, most f.E.A.e ask the head to complete a 
^r^^f °f/°!?!f^"*' probationers at risk 

can be identified. From about Christmas onwards/ most 
probationers hav^ settled in and are rea^J for training 
?£l f ^ni?^-^ '"^^^ l^t^^ professional development neeSI, 
. The final assessment fopn is usually completed towards 
the end of the summer term and can be used to stimulate 
an overview both of the past year's experience and of 
durfn^ and iiNservice education and training opportunities 
during the second year and beyond. 

a) The iatOfiU R^r/c 

V V 

One Northumberland secondary tutor, (W^sencraf t, ^1976) 
describing some of the practicalities of the jot, says that as 
a tutor she is involved in working wtth the timetable planner ' 
to arrange the' neces'aary release time for probationers; welcoming 
the new teachers during their pre^service visits and coordinating 
the briefing materials given to them; organizing seminar groups 
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for probationers Which" 'experienced l^lleegues also participate; 
giving a weekly tutorial aeision tQ each'lJrobationeri arranging 
viaita to other .achooXa? and generally coordinating the Contribu- 
tions of heada of department and other staff to the induction 

Naturally , the job dif fiBra somewhat In the primary School — 
*for example, group seainara are leas lik^ly^-and the role of the 
peripatetic tutors in the unaponsored schemes is even more difforertt 
Hdvevar, all tutors have 6ne problem in -common;^ how to provide 
effective help which is relevant to the needs of the probationers 
.as a claasroom teacher. The evidence from the two irain achemes 
is that tutora have been reluctant to enter their probationers' 
claasr^Doms to observe them teaching even though it was part of 
their job apecif icatioiv. The two maiii reasons given are that ' 
- thia might reduce the probationer to ^ the status of a student 
teacher and that,, in most achools, there-is no tradition of 
observing colleagues teaching. Of the many professional issue's 
raised by these findings, t*fo are directly relevant to the 
prehent theme: What indirect information about teaching can 
tutors obtain withOu€ dbing into the classroom? What approaches 
are open to them i^t thify^o into the^ classrocra? ' \ 

The most satisfactory way of obtaining detailed and systematic 
indirect information abo^t, probationers ' classroom work is to ask 
the probationer for. a self-report which could take the form of 
an oral account, a written account, or an audio-tape of a lesson, 
supplemented by. lesson notes and examples of children's work'. ^ 
0;ice the tutor does enter the probationer's classroom several 
broad options are open to him. He m^ simply sit at the back ^ 
and take no part in the proceedings; \je may move, round the room 
talking to the children individually/ he may assist the probationer, 
without actually teaching; he may engage in joint or team^achi,ng " 
with the probati'onej^ .or he "may take over the teaching entirely 
for a short period- Any of these may be useful foit particular 
purposes, but to be really effective they need to be grounded \n 
an appropriate strategy. One such strat^bgy is clinical supervision 
and the be stt known account (Cpgan, 1973), identifies ^eight crucial 
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steps in the ciinical supervision process: 

1* establishing a good probationer^tutoi: relationship 
s6 that! the probationer is reasonably ready to 
accept advice based lupoh direct classroom observation: 
2. joint planning of a ^esson' or teaching sequence; 
.3. joint planning 6f the tutor's observation strategy; 

4. observation of teaching; 

5. separate analysis of the lesion and record of 
observation r • 

6. planning of the supervision conference by the tutor; 

7. the clinical Supervision conference between tutor 
ind probationer; 

8. renewed plannipg of the next phase in the = light of 
this experience. 

However, the ■ evaluation data indicate , that few pilot scheme ' 
tutors adopted this approach, partly through lack of time, but 
mainly because they^ere unfamiliar with it and the underlying 
sKills on which it depends. " . . 

6) TutoK TKalt:J.ng /"' . 

i ^ 
The pilot scheme experience has made it possible to outline 
the broad struct ure and content cat an effective tutor-training 
scheme with reasonable confidence^ It is clear ^hat a preparatory 



course, however 'desirable , is hot 1^1 itp'elf sufi^C^nt; tutors 
in the two main and several unsponsored schemes have indicated . 
firmly that they also want on-going, in-service support and ^ 
training while they are carrying out their new roles. The content 
6t the course will probably be aimed at the three main attributes- 
attitiidesi knowledge <jnd skills- -needed to carry ou^ the role, 
The pilot scheme training efforts concentrated on attitudes and 
knowledge butT skills related to five key tasks have now b^en 
identified^ : 

1 . cl Inica I supervision; 

2 . micro -teaching ; 

3. interaction analysis; , % 

A. inter-personal communication; * > 

5. inl^ovation management. s ' 

^ 1. . 
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.Developments in induction are not, of course, taking plac^ 
in isolation. As implied in section 2b above, the ideas outlined 
in the Janes Report and elsewhere (e.g. floyle,il973) about ihe^ 
need for, schools to develop their own in-service policies and 
programmes and to appoint professional tutors with so-called 
triple-I responsibilities (initial, induction and in-service) to 
coordinate their implementation have taken root. For example, 
Baker, 1979a, has evaluated a scheme in Leeds which has adopted 
a triple-I role for tutors and a research project is currently 
underway in four L.E.A.s to evaluate the effectiveness of school- 
generated INSET, The thinking behind this project is illustrated 
by the following quotations from a widely disseminated D.E.S^ 
discussion paper (Bolam, (ed): 1978). 

INSET is a voluntary professional activity which 
depends for its success upon the goodwill of teachers. 
It is therefore vital that it shguld^ be relevant to staff 
needs and of high quality. Too Often in the past it 
has been thought of only in terms of individual teachers, 
attending courses which are designed '^and provided by 
outside agencies. This discussion paper, while recocfKizing 
the extremely Valuable contribution made by such courses, 
sets them in the., context of a wider^pproach in which 
teache^^nd schools also plan their own INSET programmes ' 
in the l%ht of needs which they hay^T^ntif ied . ^ 

Naturally this approach ra^^ee^ many ^ijestions and 
some of these are asked in tp^ following Jages. But the 
fact that ma^y schools ar^'already moving in this direction 
indicates that these questions can be answered. As a first 
step to sharing ideas a^bout this approach this discussion 
paper suggests four pn^ctical steps that any school can 
take to plan its own programme: 
1. identify the main needs; 

decide on and implement-' the general programme; 
evaluate the effectiveness of this genital programme; 
follow-up the ideas gained. 

INSET needs can usefully be considered at three main 
levels: 

1. the needs of individual teachers; 

2. the needs of functional groups within the school; 

3. t^e needs of the schodl as a whole. ' ^ 
Staff also need information about the type of INSET 

gvailable. Outside courses, short'^and long, award-bearing 
or not, will probably ^e uppermost in their minds and the 
great value of such INSET should certainly not be under- 
estimated. However the wide variety of options, both in 
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terms of coursejB and other approaches, is worth stressing,, 
as the following examples indicate :. ^ 
^ .1. A home economics teacher spends a day in another v - 

school^, to find out. about a new child-care course; . . 
' 2. two deputy heads in very different primary schootts 

. exchange "jobs for one Week to broaden their experience; • 

3, aV^rga comprehensive school timetable frees staff 
forNone^week eAch year to work on materials preparation 
with\thi resource centre coordinator; . 

4, two oVllea^ues in the same school systena'ticaliy observe 
each other, teaching over a term and discuss their 
observations after each sessionr 

5, a group of comprehensive school staff developing "a new 
integfated-studies curriculum invite a teachers* centre 
warden to coordinate a term-long school -based course 
involving outside speakers; 

6, a college of education offers a. week-long Course for 
primary schools for- four weeks in succession. Each of 
four members of staff attend in turn thus having a 
similar experience. College staff follow-up by visiting 
the schools; 

7, two L.E.A^. advisers-^offer a school-based course of eight 
weekly sessions on i)rinary maths. They spend from 3 < (X * ? 
to 3.45 working with teachers in their classrooms and 
from- 4^0 to 5.30 in follow-up workshop/discussion 
sessions; ^ 

&, a university award-bearing course for a group of staff 
frota the same school includes a substantial school-based 
component; ' j 

9. a school runs a conference oh "Going Comprehensive" 
which begins on Friday morning, in school time,. and 
^\ ends on Saturday afternoon. Outside speakers include 

a chdef adviser, a comprehensive head and a university 
lecturer. As a result several working parties run through-' 
out the following year. 

A small but steadily growing number of L.E.A.s and schools 

are adopting this approach and designating, staff with some form of 

professional tutor responsibilities. One» such person has triple-I 

responsibilities ^ut in many schools these are split betlWeen two 

or more experienced staff. In Diagram 3.4, for ex2Unple, a deputy 

head coordinates the professional development programme and concen<- 

trates on that aspect aimed at experienced teachers. He^^is assisted 

by a tutor who looks after' probationers and student teachers. The 

school's professional development comnittee is chaired by the 

deputy head, with the tutor acting as secretary, and the member^ 

ship is made up of teacher representatives, the L.E.A.'s general 

adviser for the school, and the liaison tutor from the college of 

education. j , . 
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Clearly the tutor''e role here is very dif^ent frpm' the- 
pilot induction schemes.: Indeed, it is reasbnabli^o cbnqlude 
th^t there is unlikely to be |||kiigle mbdei for the tutor ro^e. 
It will vary according ^^eveflT factors: for example, whether 
the ichool is primary pr^iBcondary, small or large and how t\xe 
head chooses to define the job--for initial and/or induction.- 
and/or in-servite. Diagram 3 is designed to illustrate some of, 
the mmin possible variant! and how these alter the tutor's taeks 
and role-set. In turn, they also d^nstrate the need for 
differenf types of training for different types of tutor. 

PRIORIHES IW IWSET: SOME IMPLKATIOWS 

All seven of the themAs covered in the O.E.C.D. projects 
are essentially to do with tNSET processes and procedures but, 
of course, there are major substantive tasks and problems in 
education to which- INSET may be expected to be relevant/ The 
Phase I. interim, report concluded thlat there was broad agreement 
that INSET Should be directed at several such key task areas: 

the ciurricular problems associated with the needs of < 
the 13)-16 age group? 

the needs of special school populations /such as 
immigrant groups, multi-ethnic ccjfenunitles and* dis- 
advantaged rural communities; 

the needs" associated wijth particular subjects, notably , 
science and mathematics, and student groups, notably 
those with special educational needs (i.e. variants 
Oft the mainstreamin^ problem) ; - 
the new demands on* teachers caused by the radica'lly . 
changing nature of school -community relationships e.g. 

- relations between education and working life 

- renewed community demands for accountability 
related to educational standards and assessment; 

the curricular and organisational consequences of 
declining enrolments? 

the strategic need , to provide adequate INSET fea-^those 
fith internal school management responsibili^|;Jt (Bolam, 
978, p. 46) . 
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Diagram ^ - ProfeBSiohal Development^ in Secondary Schools: 
Suggested Roles and -procedures ' ► 
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3.4 Possible Roles and Procedures 
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Wilt °T =~.ntry it is liKei; .that such tasks' aHd prc^Xe.s' 
.w n be accorded the highest priority for' INSET and those selected 

• th^.^=ifi= pro.ie™3 which are perceive . • 
. .. being »o.t jessing, m the U.K. we began "by identifying a 

■^priority prpble--how to i«.„ve the .induction of beginning teachers 

TV ^"""^ P^Obati'onL " 

adult learner^, the role" of the,sc1,ool in the Induction probaabner.- 
th. rol. Of external agencies. li>^. teachexs' centres, univeLJl, 
L V-"' appropriate trai "r ' 

«o^^'"; needs^of teache-r tut^-rs; and- 

J.*obleM« of coating and evaluating the experimental schemes 

If w* are not to spend, our tijpe re-Inventing the wheel^n our ' 
various institution. „d countries, th. proces. aspects otlSsET 
-u.t.rec.ive adequate attention from funding bodies'and policy- . 

L " ^° """^ Prioritie-s are'anl 

-ho.ld be determined, clearly, this is an aspect of INSET gdver- 
nanc. and participation which i^^lf requi.es e.rly ^trateg!? ■ 
attention. In ^he u^K.. the trend appears tc, be tCards ^Sstab- ' * 

a S r T " jormulat^pn of priorities ' . 
at, each level- in the dvstem: ^ • •-' 

_1. _ the individual! teacher, in consultation with'a " ' 

^ P"*"si°nal tutof and within a sdhool policy • » 
f wmework ; • ^ 

2. the department or functional group, ip consult Jti?,n 
^ wxth a profe.sicinal tutor and the school's professional 

development committee; 

3. the schoo/, in consultation with the L.E.A. adviser * 
and the L.E. A. consultfative- group for INSET, 

4. area groups of s;^oolJt W consultatiort with L.E A 
advisers and consultStflve groups;' ' - ' , 

5., ^he^L.E.A., In consultWfon with its own con-SbltlktiVe " W 
group and, p6ssibly in) future with a regional/ ' - ' 
consultative group; / ' ' ^ 

«. at national level, th^ D.E.S. in • consu': tation w'iU ' ' ' 
the Advisory Con»,it^e on the Supply a,d Tr..ri;,n of' 
Teachers. ' ; V . 



However, the underlying process problem is io do with 
■ .. ■ ^ ' J * ' . , ' ■ " ■ 

change I to identify the significant characteristics of effective 

impiementation and .dhe conditions ^which make it potf'pibld. In 

the ^ITE project for instance^ we are exploring the extent to 

whic^ flcl:^OOls can 'adopt a systematic and rational approach to 

problem-solving,, 'especially in relation to the f omxllatlon of 

XNSCT priori ties J In the T.f.P.S'. project we have examined the 

reasbns the actual^ behaviours of teacher tutors oftep differ 

from, their job specification in -important respects and what it 

■ • V » » * ^ ' " »F- ■ ■ 

is that influenc^H their actual behaviour ^^he complexity, 
unpredictability and irrationality of the change process are 
often its most salient features. 

Thus -in considering plans and priorities wfe need to be 
realistic in our publicj.y stated e^^pectations and goals for 
INSET, not least because the comraunit^-^nd its politicians are 
frequently unreal is tip about such matte^^. INSET is no panacea. 
It cannot make miich impact^n the fundamental societal, cultural 
political and economic constraints within which school^ anc^ 
teachers have to operate. Even more modest goals have to be 
formulated wfth caution. A recent paper by a Canadian to a 
British audience gave a- sombre warning about the lack of impact 
made by' research, theory and, by extension, training, upon the 
behaviour of education administrators (Greenfield. 1979): he 
might equally we|l have been talking ^bout the 'impact of teacher 
education. Perhaps our first pfiorii^y fch^uld be to ^ind out 
more aboyt what kind of know^<idge and ' referents exfMsrienced 
teachers flictually -use in their everyday professional lives. 
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Lou Hublni . ■ .~ t . 

- I fou'nd Profe..or BoIm.' paper extremely instructive / 
-na regretted that time c-used him to curtail it ^d'extract 
bu« . few of t^e iMny interesting pMnta. I did We i . 
number ot reaction.. I think that most 6( the thing^ that h^ 
dwelt upon have-fceen experimented with in the UiUted states, 
but not nearly as thoroughly as Professor Bolai describes them 
Int^ experiment, we have played with, a conSiderahi. question 
-rSse^as to wKat kind of training do you give the tutor. Are 
they picked by virtue of their natural abiMty to r*el.te7 Do 
they have Some special dispensation from papal heavens? 

Another problem that has given us consi<Je;at,le difficulty 
, i. that it is very convenient and tfeductivt to. '^^resume that all 
teachers mature and develop in the first year ^t about the same 
rate and in about the same way, but that isn't really the way 
life is, as you will know better than I. The first year -I 
^taught, I had to pray that the kfds .would mind. I'd say "Georg 
sit down", . and then I ^d sort of hold my bre«h, because If he 
didn't, I wouldn't know what to do. «any te^chexs, for example, 
ma^ out a lesson plan the first week, and they use It up the 
first day. "Gee, I've gone through a whole book-what do I do 
on Mohday.V So, there are different kinds of dile,mnas that 
afflict teachers In tfieir first year, an^ I was Interested to 
hear ySu say that you are more interest^ in process thin in 
substantive coHtent , because i think process is where it's' at, 
>^V^? ttS^^^r is Indjatt'a master of all. trades at work. 

And that brings up one other kirt^ of dilemma: Teachers 
are better at some things than others, tew teachers are really 
miracle persons at all things and teachers tend to do a great " 
deal Of What they dS very well, and very little of what they 
do badly. (That's the way I teach-lt may be different with 
the ones you have.)' Now, that being *he case we have to ask 
"DO you select tutors on the basis ^ their all-around virtuosity 
or do you have tutors who are selected because they are 
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.partical^ly a'dept at* lesBon planning or very ^ood at student, -^ 
relataLphips^^-or adept at mark-ing? Or would;.you simply pick ^ 
^ ft^tcacK^ bec'^se he knowe how to hit a kid without leaving 

a inark op. him? There are al-l sorts of^criteria' for determin^ 
how yoiJ^Bd-lect the tutor and how they are deployed, 
• ' ' then-.one last point which ha^ to do Vith the tutoring 

procesB and, I suppose it^ stems from the presumption tliat 
\. teachers' have a kind of natural style that ' is embedded in 

their own personali'jty aht^ .-psyche^. For example, it seems to me 
y^iyatter of face and ot?vious apparency that both you (^olam) 
^ andkl wj)-uld be superb'Veath|^rs: there is no question ibout it, 
.NOW, the question is wOuld'w« then teach in the same way; would 
you do it in your slo^ phlegmatic , taciturn, English, careful, 
prudent, well-worK«d-o'ut way ,* or would you allow yourself a 
tou^of Slamboyane^ which i^ my style? And whtn you gb about 
the process of tutpring tjatees, (th4t's a nice slang) when you 
tutor your* tutees, Bolam, to wHat extent do you defer to the 
natural personalitV and the riaturaO^ character ist^ics that may p 
4Altimat«4y mak^ for a iery interesting artd p^rso^v^le teacher? 

Raw Bo/am: . ^ ^ 

Thanks. AS I said, the tutors ^^sentiaUy are a random 
choice. We reivUy have no evidence as to how they should be ^ 
chosen, we can speculate. We got what, we got and the tutors 
very often choose themselves. Sometimes, (as /ome ^ynics say) 
* because there^.ife a salary increment in it; sometimes ^s others 
say because they want to make certain \hiit whatever goes on 
they krftjw ab>but, aod they don^t Atf^fvt any kind of sab(^teuring 
inside the schofcl. After that, they begir) to recognize the 
; potency of the role arid feel less thr^at^ned by it. ^ then 
i ''we began to specula^te about how we would se lect-»iand 'again w« 
are up against a pfob^n . 
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I feel particularpiy >privireged to ^h-trod^e you today to 
Lou Rubin^J It you look at Lou's credentials, they- «Aall'y^look 
iiyco an aggregate of "ail the accomplishments "of people I^i^: t|j§, 
'jield of education as they'd be listed in a :'Who's Who". He '^"^^^ 
has very extensive experience, not only in the post-secondary 
system but also as -a teacher In the high schools of California, . 
and as an administrator as well.. He has served as a consultant 
to 21 very prestigious organizations throughout the world; his 
publications cover some four pages of his vitae and include 
several books; ^and he has very extensive involvement as an 
editor of textbooks. At the present time he is editing three 
books that are in press or hav^ just been completed. He has a 
two volume handbook'on cufcriculum; a book entitled "The Refor- 
mation of SchoolifflS'^ and a third book, "Trends, Processes and 
Prescriptioi^ in In-Service Education'*. He \\as a Bachelor of 
Arts degriee from San Francisco State College , "iri^musictology, • 
a Master of Arts degree from the University of California, 
Berkeley, in musicology; and his Ph,J), (b al^p. f rom Berkeley in 
the field of curriculum. I am particularly delighted on your 
behalf to be able to welcome such an outstanding educator to 
this session and to our university: Dr. Lou Rubin, . 
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CHAPTER 3 

THE TEACHER AS ARTIST 
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I w-nt to do several things fir|t before launching into 
the top/c that has been selected, rr'o. point of viL, it 
has-been an extraordinarily successful and worthwhile confe- 

t"aTwrt' T' ' ' °f indicating 

that we end to be rather cavalier in the United States. Vo! 
^now an good things either emanate fro. Poughkeepsie or 
Pasadena or San Francisco or New Vork, and Canada is a lovely 
and gracious cousin but not. the centre of the universe. If 

alV. '° ""'^-"^ Statef first,, 

-^d I thinK that is quite untrue. : have co.e away lith an f . 
enormous ^e,p«ct for Canadian education in general and for t!Ie 
J nd Of .penetratin-^f^Wght that see.s to go into your delibera- 
tions, and I want to make that point. 

NOW, ti t«rn directly to the topic at hand. Let me grft 
at it by siAply pointing out that in-service, as Bruce a/ 
Ray made clJar, is an incredibly complex and awesomely 
broad__topic/ and everything that we do in in-service has to 

oni!^/' " -""i^-trators- attitudes, skills 

o knowledge. There can be nothing else. AH in-service is 
directed either toward the attitudes of th. practitioner or the 
Us or the knowledge base, an» those three cover an enormous 
«ray of possibilities.- Vou could^offer in-service endlessly 
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and never reacK the infinity of whttt a true prpfeBsional -.ought ^ 
to know.. In my own worked have now dope two books o^ ,the 
topic) I have become increasingly concerned about the dollar 
ccnstraintfi upon in-service, about the time constraints, and. 
flUo aboift the potential for se 1 f -directed in-service, because 
I havc^lonq been convinced that while there is indeed something^ 
•to bp said f{^tutoring, as Ray made clear, njuch c|^n also be 
. said about tj*' individual ' s capacity to grow. 

so I'm going t^^^describe for you this morning a project 
in which I am currently inv<^ ved one which— of the several 
things I 'ye done in education- -happens to ^fiU me with a bit 
more passion than most and-it does have to '^a^with arti stry in 
teaching. I mean to describe it as an example of what might 
he termed -coin,cidehtal in-service", that^kind of in-service 
that is self-adJryniEtered, that does not take substantial amounts 
of tlclljrs--in /his case it d.^esn't tjke any--and that does not 
tnko .extensivfe quantities of timtr^ . • .» 

Beyond that it is an approach to in-service that does 
ir.volvf tne individual, 1 f - 1 1 ec t tni . ^f f ort. ^o g row / And 1 
Hescnne these\ not so nuch nur,. this case tha< I am going 
^o s^-t borore you is in itseir ele:ant or brilliant or sophia- 
ti.'.ired. but r cither it scarves ar, example of the kinds of 
ap;>roach4Ss that can be taker, if you seek to develop irt-ser^e ■ 
in Its broadest and most comprehensive form. Put another way: 
-ill in- service need not be a n.itter of institutes, workshops'^i 
- clinics, :;linic supt^r v ; s lon , ser.incirs, etc. In-service carr^ . 
occur anywh^.r^. an^ time, at any place, under any circumstances, 
If you take as a fundamental definition of in-service some ) 
, ,M .■'^v::e ^hoit ccAUScs the puotessional to s»ow in sVme Vay. / 
:t':^.,;, be done on the golf cou rse "^s" we 1 1 es in t^be' lec^ure"^ 
^ -r ::,,n r>r don<. 'in the tochers' lr.ur>qe a^s we 1 1 as in 

r.i; f a/ .. . ^- y c jnV. u 1 1 rm t ' s oft: , ^i no sc c >r. . 

:.M soltoteacnir^c an.: ^rtV^ry. : ■ hanced , by happenstarfce , 

'dnffid and four consecu- , 
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• I f -j^j know i he 
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reasonably^tbherent perion wou\d have revprsed it, but I didn' t . \ 
About that time I became intrigue^ with thia fact that lots of 
kids tended to hate school; the sort of Huckleberry Finn and 
Tora Sawyer myth; you're supposed to hate, school. Fathers 
worry their kids like school because it doesn't seei^ in the 
Americ«f^Or, in your case the Canadian tradition. And I also 
was heavily concerned about teacher boredom. 

Because I had reached a kind of coijplusion that highly 
skilled, well-trained teachers struck by boredom tended to 
'turn off, to become alienated, and to function at far less than 
their Optimum potential, I wgndered what could be done to". v 
counteract teacher boredom, and that caused^^me 'to look at some 
classrooms^ I then became interested in what could be done 
with respect to the intangibles of teaching, because I reasoned 
that artistic teaching and that true arti-stry were more a matter 
of intangibles than tangibles. For example,' when we train pre- 
service teachers, 90% of the training focuses^ either on ^e 
content to be taught or the method to be used, and one ''ijcpld 
therefore presuiue thd4 if ypu took two teachers, trained them 
in precisely the same way, gave them exactly the same instruc- 
tional materials, and got them to use precisely the same 
teaching methotis, they would ha^ve two classrooms that ^would be 
^ vjary, similar . Bat^ th^py don't." They are strikingly different 
and obviously what accounts for thq difference is a matter of 
personality, style , ^technique , and so on. 

And thus I ,b^.came interested in what could be done tq 
1) develop and nurture a n^t/ural style in teaching that allows ~* 
the practitioner to exploit particular personality character if tics 

fthat are unique t© the A^ridividual and provide great strength for 
teaching, and 2) to somehow counterhfct what is today known as- 
teache^burn-out" or the teachers turning away from professional 
commitment; the decline of pAssion in teaching. 

Abo^t the same time I was very interested in the theatre 
and I sat fit, or tried, I should say, to draw some principles 
from theatre and from drama which might be imposed upon^ teaching . 
To reduce to its essence what I did, I simply, in those years 
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at Stanford and Illinois, invited some teachers to come play 
games — it was completely voluntary — and what I wanted the 
teacher to do was to pick something he or sl?^ wanted to teach, 
the twosies, t^e foursies, the parts'of spe^A, the Civil War, 
photo8ynthe8i8\ anything,. I tfien^U-inked th^ teacher with a 
professional in drama, with a graduate "student in the theatre," 
with a beginning playwright who wanted some exper ie/ice ,»^r the 
producer who was temporarily out of work. And the idea was . ' 

tp get^he two of these ^ theiiT^own way, under their own terms, ^ 
to creRe'with pizazz a seductive, evocative, creative, imagina-j^ 
tive way^ of teaching what the teacher had chosen to teach. ' 

T(^give it a little l^t of stytvicture, I took four kinds of 
terms. They were meaningless, the^ remained meaningless, but 
in pur business you have to have a kind of jargon, so 1 asked 
the teachers to do one of ^ur things: to' concentrate either on 
the us^ of dramatic ^pisod^es, or second, to concentrate on the 
invention of sone staging' delrjces , or third, to engage in some 
self-training in teaching as acting, or fourth, to concentrate 
upon classroom mood jir thA environment of thl^ learning situation. 
I will explain each'of thefee four in turn with an example so 
that it makes somt: sense, ^ht; nomen<, latut e is not significant, 
the conception behind the nomenclature is the thing . 

by the usti ot dtciiH4tic episodes, 1 had in mind a teacher 
invention that would somehow drive home in spjne dramatic way the 
s/qnifxcal^e of a new unit to be taught; it was intended to be 
a mechanism through which the teachet . cou Id provoke student' 
interest. For example (and I'm now going to give .you some 
examples that the teacfters themselves created, in the process of 
this series ot exp^rLments^ : a sixth-grade teacher says to her' 
grade 6 class, "Look Tcids, a man's driving down the road in a 
car and all of a sudden he sees a truck stop in front of him. 
Thc"^truck driver 'jets out with ^.baseball bat, clobbers t^ 
back of the truck a few times, qets back in, drives about five 
blocks, qets out with trie b^-.. beats on the track some' more'.'''^ 
And the t edchet btiya, "Class, the man in the -car was 3ust fascinated; 
he foil o>w:> Lhc LtuuK lot almost. L u?p_ ml lea ttyl ri^ ^o figure out 
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What the divil thia truck dtiver is doing. And finally, in 
exaapemtion, the next t^e the truck stopped, the%iin leaped 
out of the. car, ran-up toAhe driver and said, »Si/ could'i 
just ask you a question? I've been following you now for two 
miW-why do you drive exactly five blocks, get out with a 
baseball- bat, hit your truck a few times and get back in?' 
And the truck driver said, 'ifs yery simple. I have here a 
two-ton truck, and I have ipside three tons pf canaries, so 
' I must keep one ton in the air at all. times.- And then the 
teacher said to the class, "is the truck driver stupid or isn't 
he?-, and pretty soon a bright sixth-grader says, "No, he's ^ 
not stupid? you can transport three tons of canaries in. a two- 
ton truck if you've got one ton in the at all tirmes, but 
It's a pretty dumb way to move birds," 

Well, you can take two positions: , you can decide that 
this is the long way around tho pike, that ^t tak^s away from 
time on the task, and that iftaktes away from focus upon 
direct instruction; or you can take i^e position that the time 
^ent in this little dramatic eois^e does serv^ to induce a" 
little bit more student involvement. If nothing else, at 
dinner, when th. father .^y., "wh.t did yu. learn toda, m 
school?", thfe Kia*. cjoin, to sa,. "Nothing." He". ,olny 

to Bay. -Anay. a ma,. • « urivin., down the road behind...- 

So we cjot the t^««c-hers to, invent, and I have to .-mphasize 
«<jain. and again, .nd again, that during the course of these^ 
experiments ,Vl gradually collected a rather large bagful of 
teacher-invented, teacher - created gimmicks, gadgets. And I'm 
now working with about eighteen schools around the U.S.; two ' 
in Africa, one in Japan. But th^ point to be made is that when 
I take on a school, what t>^ey most would'like to h^ve me do 
IS empty the ^ood bag so they .can immediately glom onto all of 
the gadgetry that other teacTie'irs nave invented. And I stead- 
fastly refuse to do that because what I want is for them to. 
create their own because, 1) the invention is much more likely 
to be relevant and meaningful and 2) if they create it.- there .' 
w^U be a love atfaix with it th.c win last the whole of thelt 
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careers, i guess it wlfts Thome Smith, who said that we all . 
adore showing one^another our mud pies;, and t)\at is really quite 
true*. *li I can somehow gbt teachers to' becom<K^ ir>trigued * 
enough with the teaching act to invent their own, then I'm in 
far. better shape than if I simply give them the things that 
were created elsewhere. ^ 

The second set of gadgets were known as staging devices 
and they speciTically involve teact^ng gimmicks that were 
designc^d tb help kids sustain those < aspects of learning tfiat 
I involved drudgery. A good deal of learning is hard ^o^Jkm 
memorization, drill, ex^rcise,^ practise-. T^ese things are 
incorporated in good teaching and ^e2Lrhing bat they tend to 
^reat^e boredom. And my hunch was that if you taught with 
some skill, and some Imag^ation, ,even the parts of speech 
could be madd to take dn a oertain lustre. And I^as l>ea,vily 
convinced that it w^s^nbt tjre tool, but the way the to61.ia 
used that makes, the diffei^nce. If you simply give a tea<!rher , 
'. a^. method , and Vhe method Is used badly,^ you get ver^'poor / 
results. ThexWa^ teachers who |ire not very good at what 
they do; and t^ey produce a poor amount of learning — no matter 
what method you give them — and there are te^che^s who are 
marvellously^ adept ancj who can take any method and cause 
good things ^o happen. It is in this sense that '^adgetry j 
designed- to sustain drudgery c£ui be very useful. « / 
As an illustration, the teacher W2mt8 her kids to practise, 
computational skills, she wants them to add, %ubtractC roultij^y 
and divide. So she gives'the ehtire' class $10, 000. in 
mythical money at the start of a semester. At the end of the 
semestet a prize is given to the student who accumulates the 
greatest fortune. These kids work out of the daily stock 
quotations, and they go home inVthe afternoon and they read 
^he stock pages first and the funni^s^ second , becausie they've 
bcome intensely Interested. Sunday night a kid w'ill say/ 
'^convers'ationally , "I'm going to /sell ir.S. Steel in the morning," 
and his father says, "You're crazy," and hih mother saVs* 
"Harry, shut} up, you put him on Westinghouse .and look what 
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happened." The whole family, gets involved.t All the teacher T 
doea ia inv.lft 15 minutea a week - ►tondiVa. Vort 9:00 to 9,15 
but it all Of , the ele«enta of . ga„e: it\a con.petetive, 
it deala with money, if 8 imaginative, and ,f for her it 
worka, it gets the kida to wiggle their pencils and to uae 
their heads and to engage i/i computational devices. 

Another teacher ggp^-iofc^r-a .long^ong and dance about 
how there is no jusKf^e; he worked hia way'throuah school . . 
and now he is a hl^K sch«l histoty teacher, and his young 
brother, who-J,as l^methi/lg of a scoundrel, .dropped out of ' 
high school Xn^theW|^ grade. Hi, younger brother spent all 
Of his time in the b^of a'garage, banging aw,y on a set of 
drums, and this teacher says, "While 1 was working my way " 
through Simon Fraser University, and getting my credentials 
this kid brother of mine was just sitting there, and'smoking 
pot, and banging on the drums. Then my brother got a little 
band together, and then they ^ayed in this city, and then they^ 
got a job in that city, ai>d /hen pu^tty sbon they made a 
record, and then they ,„ade arLther. Then all of a sudden ■ 
they made the record called 'tV Hot 2ep'^^ can you imagine 
What that i. or th^ ■ Zep Hof , l^do^n* know. Anyway, they've ' 
«old seve^rmillion copieg. «nd m^ brother, that tran,p. is 
— yKlit«:iionai.e. And he ' a 3ent me aA invitation to co.„e »ee . 

new home he's b^ught-two swimmirrg pools-you wouldn't 
believe, one 70 degree water, of,e 66 flegree water. 1 had the 
.i^rst caviar of my life. And a bunch of men-grown men- 
waUing around in coats and tails and white ties serving the 
/ people. And it just struck me as 1 was driving ho^that 

there is no justice in this world. 1 work so hardUd T give 
so much of mysJlf to you for a salary of 518, OOO a year and " - 
•this beatnik, this no good junkie, lives like that. 

"Aod 1 got to thinking about the man, you know,' plaAs, this 
man , has an agent. Now the -agent, he doesn't play an:^ Wruments, 
^ doesn t write the music, he dbesh't even transport the^ 
instrume.,ts, all he does is find the jobs, and the' band does " 
the work. And this agent yets 101. And" 1 got to thinking, I'm 




your agent, you couldn't iMrn history without me.. So* from 
jiow on, because ii^n high time We hi^d some justice in this 
Y°£^^' ^vwant my c^t. Therktore, on Friday's test, I'm taking 
1.00-;-I»li^take'lO— -you W ?0. You get 90, I'll 
take ^ i^int^; you end up^with-fll.V An\ the \idB immediately 
protest. And^one says, -liok, as a matter of fact, when you 
explain it, it*s worse than when you don't. It gets harder, 
when you explain it." The- teacljpr says, "Well, I don't »want 
a thing I'm not entitled tOi because I do believe in justice^ 
I'll tell you wha\, 'it so happens that I have some examination^v 
made out for chaptefijs which I haven't* taught yet.' Any of you/^ 
smart guys that want to at^dy ahead and teach youjfself the^ 
chapter, you can come in ind take "the, test and I'll ^ve you 
all the points. 1'^^ forego my 10 percent if you'll teach it * 
to yourselves. " * 

• Well, kids love a chalFe^ige, and there comes a rainy weekend, 
and just for the hell- of it, they take the textbpok home and 
th^Y study a chap^tfr and they come "in and they demand the test. 
And 'they take it. and they demand that they get the entire 
points. So he gives them the points and he laughs all the way 
to the Faculty room^ because he has conned these kids into teaching 
themselves. He recognized that the teachers teach, but it is 
the student" who must do. the learning. And 1 could give you 
four dozen other exdmi^g of devices of this sort which teachers 
use ^o somehow' maj^e thd^lassroom milieu a little bit more 
attracti\jp- with' respect to helping kids sustain the tedium t^jat 
is attached. 

, / Now. the third is by far and aw^y the most conspicuous 
failure of the four. l triej^ on'severai different occasions 
in four five different ways, to give tSe^eachers some 
trainip<i?) acting. The presiynption being thaP if they were 
a little bit more dramatic, that' somehow they would incite or 
motivate the Iti'ds a bit mpre. And I should -Say parenthetically 
that we repeated again, and again, and again, that the whole 
point of these devices was not entertainment^. They were ^per- 
taining and they were stimulating, but the point* of the entei- 
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• tainin^. and tKe^atimuladfc^g waa^o in student motivatio;'. 

A^he ppint of increased stydlnt motivation wa^a to ^froduce * 
. mS^e stuc^fTnt reaming. "So the proof of the pudding as it'^fcere, 
;ay'not-in^e fact that the kids flked the cla«B?^oin mor^, 
but rathftr^X they were learning m^re. Because if they didn't 
learn Wire, it then b^cafce pure ^entertainment . 

The^teachi?»g ds jicting failed because many teachers 
reaented it. Sc^e r^arded it as a Way demonstrating to the 
world that teaching was not impbrtaht; that it had to be dressed 
up. Other^ reversed it, they'd had the lead in their junior or 
senior high play, and they sort of took actii/g So seriously ffifct 
no teachinr^qk place^ and all in all, it. was of little effw[. 
/i wiil tell yV of a celebrated experiment tW M^kfes the point. 
SJ)ortly aVtec my own stuff g#. gping , a man named Fox 
did;a..8tudy atWhe Urriyersity of Georgia Medical School and 
^hat he did wasN^d thi-ee actors yi^o were loaded to t-he gills 
with charisma. RedforcT typesl-pkul ■ 

Newman, Bob Rerfford^.is tha* it?; ^ watcl) different stuff. )^ 
And he rigged for them three lettures which the^ delivered with 
incredible style. But these- lectures were totally cl^vofqi of 
substantive content; they j>pnde<i, good , but these three actors 
delivered a series o f thrjf lectures in which they taught" 
nothing. But they did it with tremendous vivacity and grace — a 
towering performance. And then, on the other 4ide o'f^ the coIa. 
this^guy FOX went outi^d looked long and hard to &ind three 
legitimate physicians whO were practising Actors , but who were"/ 
noteworthvy because, of the^ dry, tasteless, colourless, insipid, 
totally boring personalities. A^d th^se. three physicians also 
delivered a ser^%8 of ^ee U.ctures in, which they taught a 
tremendous ^ount of medicine. And then he asked th^e senior 
medicAl students at tjjtef University' of Georgia which group x 
taught ^hem the most,* the actors or the doctors. _ courage 
the students didn't know which ^as which; and you guessed right, 
these BBTtiM medical students thought that the actors, who in 
reality taught, th>m nothing, had taught them far more than the 
physicians. Which does seem ' to suggest that wh^t we call , 
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"packaging", pr 

. It you, juBt for a minute/ let your mind dwell upbn the , ' 
t iinormou».array'x>f •enao^y atiwuli with which-we bombard the - 
V^oung in adj^ertisinq in ' televiaion , and put» that againet what o 
can oftentimes be a kind of dull, hot very exciting classrcx>m, 
you be'gin^vae* that there perhaps is some 'room for a cbntri- 
butiion of this sort to b^ made.'. "/ : ^ i 

«. Ifi the fdurth'of €he experiments' thefe Wiere >io mq^els 
given, but; i tried Vto/get .the teachers recognise that, to 
the student, some classrooms are attr/lcti.ve. *PW. students have 
a B\ir& sense M judgment with respect to .'teac^iers. They can\, 
. say, "Miss ionek is the most fun, Mr. Smith fell^ the mo>t jokes, 
' Mr. White. ia, thk jRndest, and Mrs. Dairton teaches us tho^st, « 
b\it she'^fl. the iveaneat." They can make these very >urer deift 
kinds 9f ju.(Jgitent0, and;! wanted the teachers \imply to^produce!, . 
in'whateveryway they thought reasonable iind legititeate, a tlassrooa 
that had raore^arabicnce,j more pizazz, that was more, :attractiv«" to 
the*' kids . And I gpt. th^. teachers , to if^me^ber' their -own .scWaol 
days, It o remember that there were classics th'at they, IbQked 
forward to with great anticipation, and. classes they anticipated 
'With dread tW'had nothing td do with* the content "to be taught; 
it^d to do with the* general feel of the clissroom. , 

^ you can prove that to yourself. ' Ask, yburaeH wh<^ was • 
the greatest teacher you ever hadf^. Think 4ackt from the, first 
grade to the end of the university grkdua^e^ school , . and .yOu can 
tdentif^ a, great teacher.^ Then' ask ry^ourself what quality made 
that teacher gr^ and I will bet it 'was not method or knovTledge 
of Vubject, but it was,' eortte intangible— compassions a sense of 
humour, ^ sense of fairness, the abilitx to make 'Abstract. i<i^s 
slmple-^whatever. So it wap in' thisvaense that We ,i^rled to get, 
and are st/ill trying to. get, teachers to take seriously, the 
mood' or tone' of a clAssroom. 

A very good res^arrfher at Wayne State named Jacob Coonah 
has spent a. lot of time jDbserving in claasrdoms and .for want of 
a better, term He coine^the term' "w'ithitjpees" j and he meant bj/ 

tjlat that, he would go irfto a great mJiny classifooms and- ^h^^ 

*«v • ' . , ' 
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tfaacher was "With it"; ah6/knew what, was going On; she would 
walk-to the chalkboi^rd — haye her b'ack to the class^-and say, 

"Willie) out it out!" And you know, the kids were fascinated; 

• • . ■ 

t^ey'woiiXd look at the chalkboard and wonder if she had mirrors ,. , 

' ' » - *• 

eiQbeddad there. This teacher was sensitive and tuned to what 

Was going on in the classroom. Othez; teachers^are .not "with it"; 

a bomb goes off in the middle of the classroom and they say, : - 

^*/"Wio dropped his book?" It is in thisv^e^ise that J am trying" 

to' argue that what Coonan calls "withi^ljp^^^' can be cultivated*^ 

« Now, having given that kind gf introduction, let me begin 

tQ, make a series of general ' assertions about artistry and" 

teaching and in-service,^ To restate the'major^ase, it is my 

convicft ion -that large -ijuanfcitierf of in-servic?e 6an be coincidental 

they can be school-focused, and take place during, the ^chool day. 

And anything' that gives you insiaht and allows vpu to do what 

you''do;'petter is in-service and therefore, whai^vet can be done 

by way of raising insight, expeo'tation , understanSing, while 

■- you are on th^ job, is very valuable coin. The point to be 

made is that a'nything that helps get teachers to perceive a better 

way of doing something improves their artistry. 

' The teachers who came in had to make otiXy one commitment; 

thely could'^uit% at will but only aft^r: they had had 11 failures. 

And I simply saad, "There are the four model^s, here «are the 

three example^' of each, those that I have just giveK ^ou. 

Invent something, *and if it fails, shrug it of f 'an*iA^^^(ii another 

one. If -that fail^ have a drink, and try a third.' -. Tf t\}e 

third fail^, take Tt away fc^r two weeks, .have two drinks and - ^ * 

try a fourth." And they had to agree that they would work 

toward \l failures (I 4pn* t know where I picked tha^t number, I 

had to pick,,it out o^ ^hlfe top of my head; it's one more than 

the commandments ma^UU^* I doa't know). Eleven failures, and 

then they cquld quit«. Hell, no teacher has ever run a ^tring ^ 

of IX failures withotrt getting success. And it is this success 

which ^qO^ po b^^n the processftf lifelong, cont^inuous growth* 

in t^lJjnS. of; self-flirected, personal artistr/. 
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; ^. How, it iff a deadly, thinq.thil jiiattlif of tea9hing; and \ 
thera are taachera Who thank G^yi .ie l^iday, and^ there are'" 
. teachera Who ^ate acHool, and tH^te are univeraity prof«aorB 
Who lay Simon Praaer woul^ be ^Qreat place 'if it. weren't for 
the atudenta. Korietheleaa, ift^ can eomehow get teache^l to 
find a neaaure of. pergonal creative aatiaf action in their 
teaching ^aalca, their commltaent goea ve^y aKarply , their' 
diya^go Water jf and there are teachera who dolwt thank God ' 
ifa Friday. ^And theje are klda who don't^hate achooli 'they 
really^wiah tjiat toai^irowt wae Friday inatead of Saturday tMcauae 
they waht to aee if the frog grows wings^'or if the butterfly 
drinlsa th^^jiilk, or whatever. They get intrigued with what ia 
going on. • . 

It ia this ability to somehow seduce the learner into the 
magic of the-aubject matter that is one of x\ifi marka of high 
aij;istry. In a technical, sense , the kinds of chA^acterlsticB 
that I aja after have to* do witfh 1) creativity ^ 2J perception. ' 
and 3) the use'of Imaginal powers. These three attributes are 
deeply and heavily blunted in the typical pre-serv.ice/in-aervice 
program. The great cardinal sin is dreated When dummies like 
. myself go about the land saying that thi^ is the best way to 
teach that or that is the best way to teach this. There really 
is no best way to teach anything. All's faif in love and war 
and teaching. And if it works, it is golden; and if we cain 
get teachers then to rekindle and" r^^surrect their- imaginal 
power they will begin to try/ thin'gsl If they try things and 
they don't work and the tea^rhers think analytically enough to 
determine why they .don't wogrk, then insight occurs and th^y 
will invent some ftore, and sooner or later they get a ^^ictory; 
a slight improvement in the way they do things. And creativity* 
is unlimited. All humans have it; it is just that we are 
trained to let it \%a fallow. 



Twenty years taught a course in fUgh^school composi- 

tion and 1 was into^eativity at the time and 1 thought I 
would give these loth graders an imaginative assignment. ,S|»,= I 
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■aid, "I want you to write a composition and you have to deal ^ 
„ with four themes. in this^compcfSr^ion. • Thi^ cpmpositi<^h Has to 

include royalty /^religioni^*sex, and mystery, '* And 'l^^Wbught 
^ that that was an ^imaginative atla^praent a^id^^that ft would really 
cause them a lot of headaches. in about five minutes a girl ~ 
raided her hand and said, "How long does it. have to be?"— the 
question thai you alway^s get.^^And I^aid* "WellTthere is 
no length; if you can cover those four^ themes in 'your compositj^on 
you're through." In a^ut sii^inutes that girl fcame up with 
a nfhe-word composition* it read as follows i , "My God, the 
Queen's pregnant— who did it?" And I was obliged • to give hir 
an "A". . ' Ot 

NOW, that girl, if she went to a te«cher-training institute 
would, in all likelihood, have lost that magical, innovative, 
creative sense of devilment and charm and^grace; and if we 
are >Mry lucky, she might have retained it. And thus artistry 
,in teaching, is a matter of trying to recoup and rekindle these ^ 
kinds of skills and attitudes that ij" think are really part and' 
parcel of all of our personalities. ,The assumption is that 
the resurrection (a) teaches ^the teacher Something about 
teaching and learning, (b) that its expression is very valuable ? 
in terms of invok^g higher teacher interest anc^ counteracting 
"burnout",, and (c) that such efforts to improve artistry make 
one a growing practi^tioner . ,^ 

We used to think that it was the ypuny 'teacher w^io needed 
in-service and was rao9t interested in 'in-serviceV^nd t^at it 
w^s the o^. teacher who neitiher needed it ^nor was interested 
in i^. AiM that's, not ^^rue. In'one'of the earlier books that 
I did, Philip Ja<acson wrote a chapter, i think he called. it * 
"Teaching Old Dogs New. Tricks", which showed that some of. the 
most successful pa^tJicipahts in in-service have been t^hers 
who have been in their 30th year; they on^/.*have twq' m'ore years 
to go but they are caught up in it.ahd they -^et^ery ^intrigued 
in wanting to do what they do well^^^ 
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So, pride in- c.mftsmiinship is terffebly important in teachina 
beca«^Be all of us '^tend to be subjec^d to the lure of working 
at survival levQl,,Jind survival level is not good enough to 
turn you on, I am invited to this conference to give a 
presentation. Well*, it's a4»usy life— I've got a couple of , 
books golTig? I've got o^k hand. whaqked upj. Ijye got a. family; 
I've g6t kids; tl^jpre s gplf ; gotta get back to that joiner^ 
ind finish that cabinet that I was working on— there are lots 
of things, to do, so .tbe^ question -is' not how good a presentation 
can I make?'t*ie question is how good is, good enough? Vou know, 
if I had" spent a week or two getting r-^ady^ I could have given 
you a decent presentatiort^^^but they, don't pay enough Cor^a ^ ^ 
decent -presentation, so it has tb gci^d enough to gete by ; just 
good enoug^i so they'll say, ''WeU,, Sb^din was ^reat, Joyce wa's 
fantastic, and Rubin wasn't bad."r Just as long as th^y don't 
say, "Rubin was \terrlble , - .I've^'^tet it lhade. Vast iiurflbers of 
teacherd whi enjo^ tepute are heavily incliped to function at^ 
thatlpvel of performance— What is q6od enough to get th^m by— ^ 
and they therefore losq tTie enormous joy 'that comes out of 
-.pride in craftsmanship* ^That^too, I think^/ can also be ^rekindled 

*and resurrected, ^ ^ ^j8fe^ ' 

" I am going to stcjp at Jthis point-r^m, going td ^tel 1 • you^i 
one stpry— and then 'stop because there may be- some quqsti'ions. 
Let me tell you this story about a university not far from 4 
■ here-thq>Jhiversity ^f British Columbia— which some years ago^ 
gave a Ph.fll in anthropology to one of its gradfflTtes. And 
this graduRelhad t^e <^6d toftune shortly after^ receiving his 
degrea"^ife Irfvited to go tp an anthropological dig int:o,pne 
-of; the remote regions of Borneo, 

l^erything weht 'swimmingly the first coupLe of Veeks-, 



late 



but one night n^r 'the end of the second w^Jj^, this gr^ 
from u.Bfc/wander6*^a bit ,too far f?bm tm:-<:ainp (Compound, 
darkness fell, 'and this kid. couldn' t . fin^^:hi^§ way .back .to the 
ciimp. And then he pai^lcked and instead ot' Sitting' quietly 
on a ^tump or some'place where the night would-pass, he 
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wandered aimlessly aU night 16ng and when daybreak finally 
came, he, was very, very concerned bencause he found himself 
in very* strange, and obvioCtsly very dangerous terrain. The 
apprehension began to mount more and more and 'then with great 
Joy he saw a group of natives gathered around a riverbed and 
he ran toward them, certain that they would help him find his' 
way back to t^e- compound. But the natives took one look atr ^ 
this dude frofc U.B.C* and immediately clapped him" into, a kir).d* 
of crude bamboo prison. Then a great, heated debate went on 
among the natives and finally the chief w^jndered over to this 
kid from U.B.c. and said, "Young man, as*" they say in your, 
country, I have some good news and some bed news. The good 
news is that I chanced to have been educated at OxfotedtM*speak 
youx. tongue and we can converse. But the bacj news, 
that w^have been debating what to dc^with you — perh 
heaxd^us arguing--^nd ou;: women folk have toncluded thi 
mostj Rumane thing that 'we 'can ^yicir for you sHoot you, 
you see, young man. We a^e in migxation? we are mpvingJsrom 
our summer campsites to our winter campsites, a vex;y long and^* 
difficult journey. WJ^iaye* barb ly enough food and wa^er for - 
^ourselvee and there is Trio way ^tha#^we are going to sha^.^it -i- 
with a foreigner, let iflorte ^ wKijte;:tfai/ed l^oU^^nex . oSr ^ % > • 
-women think that if w^ abaridon you her^'^in thi«4iot, fiiroiling '1 ^ 
sun without food and water, you ' 11 ,die"\g heedle'ssVy agnizing 
death. So, why don't you sort of -take af ew momenta-young ^ 
man— get your thougl>tS' together--ig,ll\ g^t Sriy pistol arid . 
perform the deed and then we'll bot^^lpo to, our respective "^l"^ 
destinies*" \ * , 

And at that point, an assistant chief Walked u^ to .the 
chief and" whispered in his ear ^momentarily and the chief 
turned back to this kid, "By jove, I d%d forget young man; 
we have an ancient custom in our tirib'e, -namely, tlpat' any man 
cQ0|^5ined to dearth shall herve.the right to be put t^*three 
. te^^ and tradition I^j^ it that i'f he successfully passes 
these tests his life is spami, B\Jt I. forewarn you, young man, 

... ■ V • ■'. . ' ■ 
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that no .one r alas^, no one, has ^ver Buccessfully paased these 
three tests. Nonetheless, the right shall be yours." 

".Now," hie said, "young man, over there at the edge of 
our can^ you will see three . small tents^ In the first tent 
ttiere is a. goatskin filled vith two gallons of wine, 'you are 
to go into that teBt and consume the entire contents of the' 
goatskin in one swallow, young man, without taking. a breath. 

-And if you manage that feat "youlnay then ent^i: the "iBecond 
tent. And in the second tent we have a lion chained to a 
stance .~ The lion has a badly abcessed tooth— y9u are to reinove 
the tooth. And then young man, if miracle of miracles, you 
should somehow emerge from the second tent, iH the third tent 
we have one of our loveliest youngmaidens engaged in some 
handicraft. And you should know yftig jnan that our mmenfolk 
take virginity very, very, very seriously. You are to go 
into that third tent and attempt to make love to that youno^ 
woman, if you think you can. " . - ^ ■■ 

Well, this ^y was not a stupid boy — he >#as a bright kid— 
you don't givip doctorates in anthropology to dummieA'at li.B.C. , 
and he saw/t'hat it was hopeless, but tKere is scjnething about 
^he University of British Coltimbia that is deeply involve^.^n 
gutlE^iness,^ in grit, in stick-to-itiveness. Professors say, 
"Always give it your»best shot — never quit." SO' the kid 
remembered and he thought, "Well, it's hopeless but I ought 
to at .least go down trying, so he hitched up* his pants, plowed 
lyito the first tent a|nd he came out in about three or four 
minutes sort stagier ing and he burped and he glared trium* 
phantly at the chi^efland the* chief simply pointed purposely. 

^ith his hand at the second tent, and the kid blinked, loJered 
his head again, and again looked, burped one more time 
plftijged into the second tent. He no sooner entered than there 
were h\^man screams and animal screams and the earth shook* and 
the' teni quivered and the fur flew *and he Ccime out in about six 
minutes, cpverea from head to ?b'ot with scratches and there was 
a great gash "under on6 eye and a h\jge rip in his « tie, a great 
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his iide and a rip under hie eye and he looked at the 
chief^and he said, "Now," he says, "where's that young wdhian 
with'jthe bad tooth?" ' , 

Now the point of thaf story is 'to m^ke it plain that it ' 
is not enough to do the right thing; we have to do )the right 
thing in the right prder. And th«SB kinds of histrionic devices 
that 1 have been speaking of ^ artistry, the intangibles, are ' 
no substitute for the kinds of hardcore skills that Bolam and 
Joyce were referring' to earlier. They are no substitute for 
A consunnnate knowledge of subject. They are no substitute for 
a repertoire of good, solid teaching technique. And they are 
no substitute for a rich familiarity with the nature of children 
But those things, although prerequisite, are in themselves not 
enobgh. And just as you canjput very good frosting on a bad 
cake, you can also produce a very good cake and fail to frost 
* it. The intangibles in this sense hav^ to come afterward; 
they cannot precede. But i stand with very strong conviction 
that any teacher who wants to can get better, day-by-day and 
week-by-week. And that pi^ocess of getting better can be 
personaUjj rewarding^ and personally satisfiffAig and that is 
the largest payoff because no one goes into teachij||tfor the 
noney, j^f you go into teaching for the money, you the 
sanity test at that point — there are easier ways to make bucks. 

In the last analysis, the satisfaction that 'comes an<i, - 
derives. from doing what you do do well, is I think, a marketable 
commodity, and can be tapped as forro-of motivation in 
in-service. We don't/have to do it all with *xtra pay, time- 
off, institutes, graduate honours and so on. There is a 
proportion o^ incentive and motivation to be had in the simple 
human desire to be- gd^o^ at what we do. * 



Quest ion ; Gzo\gz fedetAeh 



Lou Rubin .83 . 



I don't X-hink tHt\z i6 much -iioMbt' in the mindl mo6t oi\ 
>A that tHz\z a\z way6, in' ifict^ in whiclC.Ou\ ttachin^ coutd^e. 
impKovzd i^ we ate pxzpaxzd to Sp*znd thz^yjCtfi^ o\- whatzvz\ i6 ^ ' 
rteerferf. Vou obvioahly harf\a nUzltf h'zUztzd hamptz in thih g\oup 
0^ pzopU you i\Ud to dzal\uiith, and p\z6umably, thz motX\fAti,on 
wahj^tfyz to^ become involvtdi but how in iact ioz6, one t\y and 
dz^ with thz quz6t4.on oi motivation? ThatU thz ba^ic p\obUm. 
T doubt, in my own mind that mo6t' oi u6, ouK6£.lvz6 and pzoplz wz 
wo\k with, could in iact do a- m^ch bzttZK job. 

Response ; Lou Rubin - 

That's a very penetrating cjuestion — and very well taken. 
Most of the teacJhers that- I invite^ to partgicipate , refused. 
They just alcln't need it; had tenure, they yJ^ere getting along 
well enougrt-. Those who did start, some stayed/ some droppe4 
out.^ Sqme dropped out and continued on their own, some dtopped 
oiSHi and *Sitl*"doned it. The only answer I cfiti give is that very 
Vise teachers lH)w that "seek and ye shall receive" , The 
teachers who place high demands upon their s;tudents get more 
•than the teachers who place low demands. And teachers know 
that high expectations are not arlways greeted with annoyance by 
students'^ And. in every faculty I can find a few willing asses, 
highly committed teachers who really want to do what they are 
doing better. The rest of the faculty doesn't. And it is my 
hope that by getting parts of the faculty started, and gattipg . 
them going/.I^can sopehow elevate wlfipt is regarded as actf^J^able 
performance.'' . . • 

I qan c^te study after study after study which indicates 
that a giv^ teacher adjusts his or her teaching performance and 
output of teaching energy to what is 'Scpected in a given school. 
The teacher says, "Last year I was at. the Green Street schdol and 
I. had/to work twice as hard." And you say, "Why?" And V^e says, 
"I don't know, they jast work hard over there ;*^»over here they 
take it easy. There, they had to have lesson plans; here, we 
don' f need lesson plans. There, we had to have monthly visits ^ 
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V;-^j^tit the. parents, hire, if. not /equired." ' , 

''K T '""""^ complacency and tfreate /„iid ' ^ 

,V-en.e o£^r.onal di.satl,eaction With personal, ou',put, th^t ' 
i. *he only «.y i Know of getting at the lacK of inc^tive 

that ha^en ref.,red t6.,Uni,ver».J^ies%ive a system going, . ° 
. i'=,-c.ll.d.tenure.nd:prc^.ion, .,a?ary- increase. Ana the 

^^-ru;e»;.re cjea^, they are v^ry well known; you have to publish < 
or ytfu perish, .you have'to give servi.ce or you ^t, in trpuble; 
. '"d you have/to achieve some. rtfpu-te in your rfield. You are 

only worth tt Si»on Fxaser what, you are worth to another' school. 

■ hat''" ' So-whether 
that s right or wrong, the name'V the game is clear and the 

aground rules are spelled out. Not so in teaching. You can 
survive for a very long time without much output. In fact one ' 
of our great problems is that we have survived so much very bad 
^ in-service. ^ 

. /l might make one Parenthetical observation. We. are now 

rid.ng on the crest of a wave-l speak particularly ot.my own 
country-^ere is tremendous interest in in-service because 
test 5corei are down. And our congress, because we are in the ' ' 
middle of a kind of neo-conservative pq.litical scene, is willing " ' 
to spend money on in-service be'cause it is convinced that money 
spent on in-service will get' basic skills up. Now the basic 
skUls scores are going to go up, -not because of the in-service 
but because all across the Unitfed States teachers are teaching ' 
an'ol ^"^"^^"^^^^•^^ ^^^V us-ed to. And teachers are abandoning ' 
all of those teaching objectives .that aren't measured by tests- 
aesthetics , art education, humanistic education, affective educa- 
tion-they are all being shunted aside so teachers can get test 
sco«,s up. When those scores go up, and they went up dramatically 
this spring and they will/iVup even more next spring, the wil- 
lingness of the congress 'to spend money on in-service will dissipate 
And If we cannot find some wSys of demonstrating high benefit 
payoff between ;«,ney invested in in-service and better teaching 
and therefore better learning, we are goipg to have very very 
great <iifficulty in the time to coltie. 
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Ji?f this reason it seems ^ meiterribly imifor^int 

■to tjeil With the ^stion prft fcrth, ji^ely\^ do -you3ii,l:ite ' 
•Ana^^mbt^vate teachers to want to do bettVr^ And my' f eerina .is^. ■ 
"^^ilss^"^ ?ccountabiUty Is a N^ery good thing ;^ thtfre is nothing\4rong 

*; wIrtW'aecountabilitlr/ vThB:' question is to whom' alt you) accountabl'^ 

V , and whit are the criteria of accoujitabilityJ EA^tion, as y^ 
know, doeA move in peifdular sljUts'and.^ i,f i W^Jre five years 
a^ -r would have talked about ^e/ Ope>fichool , abou^ afffectiVe, / 

, humani^srtla. kinds or concerns, "^t today: There's^ot an opisn ' 
school in the Urtit^d Stftes. They find an open scfiool, they 
close it immediately because it has fallen out of fashioii, it 
is no lon^ in vogue. Once again th^ British led us down the 
primj^ose f*th— Bolam did it to us again— the British Primary 
Open Schooi::^ Look what it got us, lousy^est scores. And now 
we are in" trouble, and we are getting those test scores up by 
good old-fashioned teaching^o the test items. - 

^ But that^ too, will change. If yo>i happen .toTBHfeerested 

i^ affective, humanistic education, in- open ^h6ois ^;;iP?&t , . . 
desjviir. -^Take your materiai, wraBk^i^-,in>_pU^6t^'s^t iL.'aside'' 
,somewh€fS safely on'^a shelf and wait about ' fi*ve yeMflN;'^d in^^ 
five yearaj'feake it out and you-w^ll be on the vWy cuttlife edge 
of, a boldjt.neW movement, because there will' be new editorials 
. in the newspaper saying. "tJjp kids can count, and they ban spell, 
and they can read, but Ihey lack an essential dommand of impor- 
tant fife skills^ they don't value the right things, they lack * 
a sense of self-confidence ar^d we have got to have a 'schdoj 
that teaches the whoU child." That's when you move' in-. And 
it's doming back, I ]Jd you not, and it won't be called progres- 
sive education, and Xt won't be called ktuflanistic education. 
But this fa my third time around (I com^ by the grey hair 
honestly). %nd it is coming back. 

Panel Responses . ^ 

8c£an: 

It's like'goirvq into the lion's den. That was fantastic: 
Well, of course, one can only echo a.nd sjpport what Lou is saying. 
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'To inject excitement and entWi^afim in teacKing is .really whaf^ 

it's all about and why' we cii»/^in. How wj^survive,^' goodh&^s 
on,ly "knows, , ' ' 

- iH^' ^°^JftJ^**7?^ over ,^he question, "Who eaccited me as 
'aVteacUer?" Be ^l^a' hi^tpry treach^r an^^e was'the npst iis-' 
orjanixed i^an^I'ye a^t in i^y Wei^l^dn'i get tlufough. 

the • syllabub, 'vj! ma^e covered a tIfSrd of it, but he .had" us ^• 
really bouncing aind in confee^ence, I got top ^ades'in that 
particular class. B\Jt anybody coming in and observing him 
-teactiing wbul'd/have said, "^Thi's guy really can't teach at all!" 
In the sane institution, there was -another teacher who was the 
most boring teacher ever,' but he took us* through t^ie syllabus, 
he dictatied moirt-^of his class notes — and we got through the 
grades,, we got through the exams. And 1 think there is a lesson 
here because the system we create is such that by^ and lar<ge, ^ 
peop^ lilce my history tgacher don't gi^t the rewards. (I'm not 
sure what, happened him but I know the second guy gojt a prin- 
cipalshipk ) . ^ ' 

..Porttinately , one ot- the things we've done in England* which 
you ought to remember: is tha't we're th^ people who got' rid of 
grades, we'''re the people who got rid of ^the 11+, and WE at least 
created the opportunity for primary schools to flourish. Now, 
I'm always one, in fact, who knocks the British primary school, 
because I find that people come over with too high expectations 
of it. But what it. did do when we got rid of the 11+ (that 



to be cr£ 
creative , 



enabled thosQ y/ho were capable of being creative, to be so. 

Now, what I see over here in B.C. and certainly in various 
parts^of Stat^§; is this iniquitous system of . performance- 

based testing. Not performance based here^ but centralization 
of various kinds. Centralized toting, centralized requirements 
which are", in my mind, totally inappropriate Ways of meeting 
^totally legitimate community demands. Kow what those totally 
inappropriate methods do is^ to stifle and kill any kind of 
creativity. On "the, one hand we' want to free people t;^ be 
creative, on the other hand we've got to recognize that if we 



crcfate •yatima of a certain Ici^ we are bounii -to Kill them off.Vi 
M6ngside ;tha(, J "thittk we^SCnSBd, to reipember that In .the real 
^ world not all of us, * (and I'to^ipure Lou vwasn • t' Biiggeating thiat^wi 
^cWTt'all cr,eative and jbxciting'^all th^ time. Mostly* life' . 
•"^W*m:ndan^ an<J re^fetitlve.' Whal' we^^ve^ got, to dp is tor^kpf 

' cettain, that tbe system is such that ^t *Jteast we enable pegple 
! to be exciting some .ojff|hp tin»^. > .'^ 

Loitt Rabini' f ^ ^ v .. ^ \ ^ 

^ Well we do have these aphorisms, "Whe^re there is a Will; 
there is.ji way- and^^ bir. . it 'Isn't 'quite that easy , but on". ' 
the other hand^, a few very simple tJnin^s ^an ifuike 4 major dif- • 
ference. For example.;in ^he schoots whe^e •! 'm working, I've 
suggested that the priiicifial 'forego the usual faculty, meeting . 
and conduct the^yiajjiMs' .at ha^id in memo Torm so that there is 
time available for a tefachejr to demon's trate spme'^pithy, exciting 
little device thit^he o^ she has invented. "And without thp 
principalis blessing, of course , *one^&f - this stuff works.. ' ' 

Tt»ey tell' a story about* a guy who was teaching *ft. Harvard 
or somfewhere and he came. back after having^yif fertfd 'a* hearfe' 
attack. And his friends ffcmediately said,"George, welcome^ 
back — it's great to have ybu-^tit take it easy, tliis is your 
first day back and don't go too hard.- And as^-a matter of ^ct^ 
you ought ^ skip the faculty meeting today because Vhey are 
« • ghastly and you go home and get some rest." And this guy/ 
i3eorge.>ays, "#aw, I'm going to the faculty meeting'.- As a 
matter of when 1 die, 1 most want to die. at a f acvilty ' 

- meeting, because the transition between lif^,and dea'tjj will be 

hardly perceptible," So since^'/acult^ meetings are grotesquely. 
V boring, 'if you can get a principal to use ^a little bif of a 
facultj,r meeting time to champion tfieseScinds of devices and 
while .1 happen to be focussing on the exciting stuff, and the»v 
stuff tHat is designed 1 6 male classrooms more stimulating, 
you could just as easily demonstr.»te a^.nuts and bolts kind of 
device that Ray has ^pq|ken for,, too. T^e importance is in 
reariy demanding -and rewarding superior human performance. 



.becaoj^ it dbe»n't take that pufcK' »^ energy and its fnveat- ;V 
nent/is perBonally very, very vS liable. 

. Oueatiorf ;. -^fK^tytdtKhtH ^ i f- - 

^ 1 donU knom to mhat txUnt ^tmbtj9' qi tht audjitnct aKz 
txptfUtnUns tht ojj ■odciX /euc^ .Vi (^u^t^o^tco^ifciu I . ^ 

a« fce^e iou, cind U Haa 'to' »Uk tht*uo\d f^^^^ Atl 
oi uA^ l 6u4,ptct ^oatd Idtntliyi^q^t oK two ptopU-foM tttkzd 
uA to^kifik nboiU mho had i-nitutnctd u6, aVi of^tn thty aAc • 
people mho don't stX «e^^^^Accogh*?cd »i<Wii^iefe'4y4te«. - 

But fcow do you dtU wZth tfcc^ queAi-con oi IntanslblSff We ^Jie , 
aica^otAai thzy. txUt In paKJUculax ptopU, H^,|Vin thifik/oi ^ ' 
t/ioAe fc^wd oi t^achtJu,: but iow u6^iul U tht canctpt; houi, '{ok 
^Mnitanet, can ptoptt kzAz uac ItT'-li zvzfiyon^ Ut^^kg out -thc^c 
JsoeA back to thtlK Kz^pzttlvz Institution, whetfccA q, pujfjuc 

Z:6ckool 6y^tvn OK a unlv^juUy/ u'Uh thz^ a:ppKzcl^tlo.n In^iKon^i' 
'tktM oi^Lou Uubln a6 an axt^At;' kouj can. that ^bt, txant^at^d Into' 
^anythtins that U tpmmunlcAbtz to othcA pzo^tzl (I * 



Responay : 
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^ -..I don^t know yho it was that mid preside^h^ don«t%hink. ' 
.=5 But we've got 01m here, that does::": A very'Jot:ent' question. . 
thdi', if^h^n^, ^Id be a*.d-vsome people are a good ^eal more 
creative than bthers, and creative behaviour 'for*' -some people is' 
very threatening.-* And while my colleagues .have^ been kind to 
speak of artistry, .each has to*«o it ih'his own way. There is* ■ 
no question in my mind that— as I tried to indicate' y^.^terday, 
- Ray bq^Mn could 'make a. superb presentation and do 'a fantastic^ 
job Jpf ieichi^q^, -and ^o qould Mike, .and so could Bruce. We 

doj it Tn the same way, but to the extent, that aUe.of * 



i^erested in continual!^ 'improving what we do, cand 



woul 
us whi 

that'sTit 'I'm making a plea for,' it is anyth^g that carf b^ , 
done,, by :hook or cro<^, to t»ie i|f)ractitioner to value -bhe ^" 

nef its of doing what he or she "dc/es in whatever way lie or 
e wants tt) do, a little bet^r^j^^^And the continuing"4earc|i 
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for something better does result in benef it«,. 1 thihk. There 
is A teacher dear to my heart— she teaches in ^ small town in 
Texas. She's got everything a great teapher needs, except 
intelligence, knowledge of subject, and a basic understanding ' 
of children's nature and child growth and development. She'^s 
got a teaching credential, period, she's feeble. But she's 
famous, she's celebrated in this town, .she's deeply beloved. . 
And at the end of the first grading period, she'll call a great 
hulking kid in and siie'll say , -Jame^, she teaches high school 
algebra— -James,* I called you in because you failed the first 
quarter exam." And she looks at the role book, and a tear comes " 
out of an eye. And she says, "My heavens I've never seen sueh ' 
a terrible^ score," and another tear comes out and she says, "it's 
not your fault, James, it's my fault; I'm a rotten, just a 
horrible algebra- teacher; I've told the principal a hundred times 
I should be teaching poetry, he knows I ma jored' in poetry, and 
he makes ine teach .algebra^ " Now a shoulder begins to quiver 
and she starts up— "The coach tells me you're* a wonderful football 
player and he wants yo.u to go to college and, play tight-fit 

'or left foot or whatever you play," and now she's sobbing and 
quivering, 'and this adolescent boy/i& very uncomfortable. 
Here. is this little. woman in her early sixties, crying 
because she's failed him and he gets uncomfortable. Pretty soon 
he reaches aver and tapping her on the shoulder and saying, "Come 
on teach, .it wasn't your fault, it was my fault, I didn't try ^ 
hard--you are .a really good algebra fceacher, please stop crying 
teach. "--and he finally gets her calmed down and he gets out \ 
of there and there is no way he i-s going t6 go through that 
again at the second quarter exam^ So come 'the second ' ' 

quarter exam he finds an A student, buys a few cokes^ gets a 

, little tutoring of the kind that Bolam talked about, and gets 
a B on 'the second quarter tests. So, out of infirmity this 
teacher regularly gets goo'd results, and I don't advocate it 
but I simply mean to suggest that if you keep hunting for ways, 
some how ... 
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The paneli'Sts this afterhloon represent collectively and 

individually, a trefaendous variety of experience with in-service 

ediibation, and particularly with ways. in which institutions- at 

valrious levels Can become more responsive tio ih-service education 

needs. 

/ The first speaker, Bruce McPherson, was at "Boston Uhiversity 
^ullp-tijne last year in addition to maintaining a half-time 
/position with the Harvard Graduate Sfchool of Education. And' as 

I if tho,se two. things were not enough, he has been . very centrally 
'involved in the development, and establishment of th6 Massac'husetts 
In-Service Institute. * Bruce is essentially^ speaking today frcpi> 
experience gained at the statie and j^deral lev«a in the obser;T 
vation ^of ^and participation in iri-seYvioe education-. 

Our ^ext speaker. Jack Loughton,\ spentj a ^humber of' yefirs - 
,#t Brandon Urjiver^ity. Brandon in pred^snt years h'>is become- far 
and, away the most responsive of the 'ins^J:uti<Mfe of that province 
to the special needs, of teachers and othe\ gE6Ups.' Right in 

^ the middle of everything wa^ Jack, who was the director of 
special projects for the Brandon University.* More recently, 
he has been at the. University of Calgary "where he is de^fi,ning 
and developing an emerging role; a role once again focusing*- 

^ery largely on in-service education* - * ' ' 

The .third of our speakers this afternoon is Richard Pearce 
who is speaking on the subject we have all been addressing, 
that. id, \ocal or-differing perspectives on in-service .education^ " 
Richard comes from the University of Victtsria where, as Director 
of Education Extension, he has the jresponsibility for everything 
including -graduate, undergraduate, credit, non-credit, oack^ged; 
unpackag^d, seminars and workshops. R4.chard*s address ,*Ji 11 ' " 

'bring the local iperspectives a littlf closer .tp home. ' 
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. If 8 good to jje back at Simon F-raser. i Kani to thank "the 
univetBity for- 6rg|mi^ing- this conference bn in-service education 
and that. is not jui.t pro forma thanks. In-serv:vtfl education is 
developing at a raiid rate, ^specia^ly in the Uij^ted Spates, and 
.as I- 11 tSll you l^tei;,. in HassacWGsetts, where we have developed 
one pf thp first state-wide systems of in-service education. But 
generally the univJ^^ities have been left .standing. So I thinW 
it is appropriate ^hat'y^Tlie meeting ;and talking abodt these 
.issues and -starting to do some thinking about them. In-service 
IS at a ^ery -interesting stage ind it. reminds me,' listening tb 
the comments,that l^ave been goirfq on in the small sessiohs and 
hearing^ the other Speakers, of what the little old Scottish lady .' 
Said whf n sh? ^etuined to the librarian a dictionary she thought 
was a ftovel: "VerrA interestin, but a'wee bit disconnected.-, 

-With ^11 the ^ew ideas floating around In in-service education 
• It IS contingent utoh people 'at state levels and federal Ipv^ls 
(and I am largely sppaking now of what • s- happening in t4,e United- 
Statefs, but if is also applicable in Canada) tp do someUing 
- about the compreWnsive orgarti^tion oi in-service. Tokay I '^lli 
)^ describing two( systems' that are. by oo means the only wa^, that • 
in-service, dan' be organized on a large scale system. Nor'wiU I 
claim that, they are the best, even th'ough I have a stake in one 
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y- of them. >i will siniply describe the 8t,te-wide Bystin, of in-, 
service education in Hassachusotts , and? very briefly,^ the 
^. national systf- that i. in Australia, and the reasons I an, 
talking abouti these two are because X. live in Massachusetts 
and helped to| evolve that one; and two, Lecause I 'also »u.t ' 
confess to the kind of expatriate chauvinism which claims the 
good ehings and turns its back on the b^d. 

p(e two systems have very Significant sii^ilar ities aiid 
the5y6ot_h incorporate many of the operating principles you 
hay been talking about here in this-conf erence. What i will 
■ attempt to do is to describe the operation of each system; to 
yve you a sense of how new ideas in in-service can work in a ■ 

arge system, ^d also to give you some idea Of what' tke 
advantages and limitations of each might' be. Two oth^r aspects 
< f. xn-service I think are worth mentioning: , the first is 

undl,ng,;.and the second is • in-service education as a vital and 
important medium of educational reform. Most- other dimensions 
of educational reform have been preempted or have stopped hap- 
pening , The- first thing that I will do is describe the.Mass&- 
chusett^ system, the principled on how it works, and how it is 
funde^. I will ,hen very briefly describe the Australian system 
and then conclude with s^me observations and implications for 
ed^icatipnal reform. ' - 

/ ■ T was connected- with the Massachusetts Institute as a ' 
/consultant t^ the now Director of that Institute and through 
public hearings on the shape and direction it should take, we 
tried to see that the Institute evolved in a reasonably d^o- ~ 
cratxc way. it started operation in September or last year 
(1978, and it embodies the following general principles, some 
Of Which I think-'will be fairly new to you a, a state-wide 
system of in-service education. 

1. ' The first principle, is that in-service education 

- _ is radically different from pre-^service education! ' 

2. > The second principle is that most effective in- 

service education programs are those with a high 
degree of participant control; this is one of the 
rpost central ajpec-ts of both of the systems I am 
going to describe. . ' 



3. The third major principle that in-service 
education programs most bene^^cial to students 
are those that are designed primarily .to improve 
the quality of teaching in an entire school or 
departaoivt Of * a school. Let me jutft say a little 
abolit that» What ttjat means is that ^e very ^ 
deliberately turn away from the old model of 
in-service education — I'm talking now about how 
it applies in the;United States — which is the 
empfiasis on the individual professional development 
of teachers. We have turned av^^y from that and we 
are %rorking now with the idea pf, -ay group of teachers 
working together on common probleips. I will have a 
little more to say about that". I'aters^ \ ./ 

4. The fourth principle involves ^putting fundiAg.and 
power where those principles^.lief and. that means 
that program decisions on ^n^j^service education 

are made locally, not in ^t^me central office. ' 
In Boston, where we have' more- universities th^n aiiy.other^ 
centre in the United States (there are sixty in Boston with 
over^ half a million uniyej^sity. students) we found that in 
planning this program we had about two significant ideas from 
those universities. They had not changed their thinking about 
in-service education'! they s^ill considered it a' variation on 
pre- service education, nor had. they chapged their mode of 
delivery of in-service education.:' The Massachusetts Commissioner 
of Educ;^tion said that the universities had missed the in-service 
bus, or as a dean of a teachers'^ college said^ in that peculiar 
and private language that deans' use vj^en they are being quoted; 
"we are in a response mode'*. ' pamn right they are, and they ^re 
largely responding to participant c9ntrol of in**servi*ce education 
%^i^jl^s ah essential tenet of the ^Hassachusetts Institute. It 
assumes a capacity among educators/ of various roles (not just 
Classroom teachers) , a capacity t^ work together and to- plan 
programs of in-service education that are aimed at improving 
thf teaching and learning at their school. 
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k The conse/it of administratpus is also necessary for the 
success* of the in-service program; the institute sees a key 
role for administrator^ in ensuring that planned improvements 
take .place and that they are sustained if»they are effective. ' 
f mentioned thafe we turned away deliberately from the model of 
in-service training which is the professional development of 
the individual teacher, and we are now operating on the notion 
that a more pragmatic unit of change is the school building or 
department of , a school. And so the institute Only responds to 
requests for^ assistance that cone from people in the schooi buil- 
ding or department of a school who have an objective and' who plan to 
meet that objective through an in-service program. In general 
thes^ groups include all or most of the staff who are directly 
affected by the change the program is designed to bring about. 
jThese include all teachers, cOunsfillors, administrators, para- 
professionals, paren<ts, sometimes even students (which is 
unusual) , all those whose active support is needed to make 
those changes, since the success of the proposed program must 
hav€ the key people in it or it won't be funded. Another key 
principle is that participation in in-service programs funded 
by the institute must.be voluntary. ' 

The best bureaucratic response that w'e had to a participant 
control model was to decentralize decision-making the local 
level, an action which consciously embodies the strategy of 
smallness of scale and modesty, and is important for two reasons* 
First, the school building or the department of a school is 
the most pragmatic unit of change; ^not school systems, or state 
. systems: we have used that route — it doesn't work. And second, 
becL^use L6^dl copfcrol has been eroding steadily, we .deliberately 
decided/to turn and give some actual control of in-service back 
to t-Jre teachers. I am speaking now ^bout- American education, 
wHede one of the underlying traditions has been local control 
of /Schooling? some of you may be familiar with the enormous 
niimb<:;r cf f edera 1 :T.andate|S that have been imposed f rorr. above 
on local school systems. 
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Me were also pragmatic enough, at least , I think we wert 
pr.agmatic enough, to recognize that the' issues of credits, 
academic credits, degrees, and all "of the paraphenalia that 
surrounds traditional in-service h^d to be d*jlt with. 
TeacKers are, as you all know, accustomed to doing in-service 
at a uhiversity, usually at night, and receiving academic 
credit, salary increments, and promotion because of it. That - 
i» fine: but Ht has nothing to do with the state— it has 
instead to do w^th the teacher and the school system. .And so 
the state has no policy on it. He do not discourage' it, nor 
do we penalize anybody but it is certai'nly ^ot an essential 
part of bur in-service system. 

Let me just briefly describe now how the institute works 
in the s^ate-wide system. There are six regional centres in - 
Massachusetts. The institute in each region is a decentSralized . 
education department which is coordfi«ted tlfrough a Central 
Office in Boston. Each region has a Xjncil that 'is composed 
Of a majority of classroom teachers wSl;^hit«.u-tte operations 
of the .in-service institute, and they ;haje verj real power. 
The region also has what we call an^lt,- Jrvice team who are 
employees of the department of educatUj. we/ had to search 
very hard to find anyone who was eligiX, buh we finally did 
and they are now the te^n. who are responM>le for fulfilling ' 
a whole variety of functions. They maintain a Resource file 
which ^they disseminate |o all school systems; they let the 
school systems know about opportuniti^" and resources for • - 
in-service in their region; they are also charged with, developing 
productive- new relationships among colleges, educati^al colla- 
boratives, school systems, and others concerned with in-service 
education. And finally, they are charaed with making sure 
that each ^school system has equal access to programs under the 
institute. 

I am sure you- are all familiar with the efficient stfhool 
systems that are ready to go with a protijsal on your desk on 
Monday mof;;ing as soon as the new system starts and that you 
are just|,as familiar with those -school systeihs who never, ever, 
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have any kihcis of in-service proqrams at all. Part of the 
responsibility of .this . in-service team is to go into those 
weaker school systems and to proselytize where necessary. 

Before a group is eligible for institute funds, they 
must satisfy three basic requirements The piyogreun that 
they have evolved must be designed to bring about a specific 
improvementt in the instructional program , or educational 
^servicp Offered by a school department , ;^nd that improvement 
must ^e. clearly stated and agreed upon by all participants. 
We call this the "no Mickey-Mouse clause"-. Enough people inust 
be willing ^o participate to ensure that the improvement will 
occUtT. This is our attempt to^e praglTiatic; to make sure that 
this change will, in fact, occur. All of the people must be 
involved who axe necessary to make the program work.. As well, 
the local school system must have committed itself to imple- 
menting the program'^ Objectives; and that takes some Torms of 
funding, of providing space; of providing release time where it 
is necessary, and so r>n. As part of an efforj^ to cut down the 
bureaucratic red tape there 'is a ohe->age application form which 
the group of- teachers submit to the ip-service team. Once 
that program has been approved, that^f one-page document becomes 
a »formal letter o^ agreement, or contr^t, which operates 
between the department, the school system, and the group_ of 
teachers. There is vno other bureaucratic red tape, none at 
all, just one single page. ' * ^ 

To summarize this, let me describe to you how it would 
work from the vantage point of the users, that is, the group 
of teachers. A group of teachers in a school building or 
aepartment of a school who have identified a common problem" 
and who wish to solve that pr6blem with a'n in-service program,* 
would call the in-ser'vice team in their region. The team 
would viffit and discj^^^s the program and if need be, help the 
group compiete '-he n noli cat ion form. They would hen check 
that the prOG' '^ v-rmg about - -.^ nqe that is 

required: th;.- .. — of the •i.-..-:pa) 2 -.d the 

school ^ --.c- cr" . oj people ne- . brine 
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about the pWam and to su»tain\t are all voluntarily involved. 
If^he. program satisfied those guiJelines, it would most likely 
be, funded. The team would then supply that group of teachers 
with a list of consultants who are in the Resource file and't^ho 
have expertise in the particular 'area -that, concerns the teachers 
By law, they must provide at least three-ccLsultants; those 
consultants can be. and often are, university people. (m Boston, 
there are l/gions of unemployed Ph.Ds prowling the streets, 
snatching br^d from the hands of those who lhave jobs. The great 
academic depression has hit Boston. There is a large pool of " 
^ people highly trained, enormously competent, willing to work an* • 
able to travel, and who are in fierce competition with the tradi- 
tional di.pensers of in-service education.) The team provides a 
list to'this group of teachers, ^he jfe/ichers choose who they ' ^ 
want, the p^rpgram beginS, and the in^itute pays the consultant '\ 
at 5 flat; rate of $100 a day-> Some of those consultants, also - 
can come fromr„ithin the sc^o,^, som^ of thfe best in-service . 
educators we have are fellow teachers in the school or in other ' 
school systema. ■ - ' . 

^Shose of you who are here from the united states i 
want to speak 4 little bit now about funding, and I apologize ^ 
for talking about this in Canada but the way things are funded ' ' 
in the united states is enormously com^icated. The major cost *- 
Of this program is simply payment for consultants, so' a typical 
program wou^d cost About $1,500. This year in the institute 
w^had S40,00_0; next year we will have $600,000. A quantuSTleap ' 
bufc yox^ can see from this that that is where the money in edu- 
cation IS going, and that kind of quantunf 'leap is,, I think 
somethi.,g, that will continue £o ^ecur. This means tha\ in' 
Hassachusett^s we have -.00 programs that can be offered next year. 

Most of the money foj; in-service in the United States as 
some Of you may know, comes attached to categorical funding- 
the Federal Government gives big pots e,£ money for things like 
-.peclal education, occupational education. Title IVC and 'now 
wr.e new source of funds is Title Two, basic skills. All" th^se 
have about 5% of the funds that have to be used for staff 

/ " ■ 
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^^y^^^opUve^*^ i'^''^.^^v>^^' That has mostly. been used in a 
^^^^Wt^o^/ Viy; in sam^ ^ay thalt the 5^ evaluailion funds ; 

1^/ . ^ ^^n ^'^^^^ t^'® institute has done is -to take all . 

^/ flso<^^y and ^^'p^Tpl it tojIQther under one 'set of guide- 

ij^^^^ 8^ any ^»>vs^rvice funds spei^^ in^ the state would 

^ to j,^^^ the 9^^^ie^ines. of the instritute, Ihere Is always 
^ ^^^ch 27' Tho5« ^\ind^ <=^not become "'ingied, you cannot put 
^^^^ al^ t'^^thef Qj,c pot; they have to ^'^ separ^ely accounted 

' ®\it lates^^ ^pd here is q catch 44^ trte lat^ enact- 

^^^^ is TWO' ^^Tijj that savs that the f^^^ds j^^st become 

^^^^lea, you l^^^^j^ the if yQ^ ming]^g them and you break 

if do^'^ That just one Of ^he exiqencies of 



g ^"^d tHi"^5 Nevertheless, ^'^^t haij^pens is that all 



^^^^^^ a^e to<)S^\^ in One P^^*^ and the ftoney gi^s^^ut- through « 

ins^. jct^^^ under gui^giines.. That one problem in 

^'^in^ H^^^ thk i^^^it^ute Vas going to be funded, * 
Th^j-e tvo ^^h^^ problem*; pne is local, and the other 

^j/ ^at^^or)^^ - Fol^%^^^ an embezzlement Scandal, every cent ^ , 
^j/ ^^at^ ^U^icJs had pc' accounted for- Vjp had^e^-^n drying to 
^^^^ al)^ £7^ this ^^"^^g^vice jnoney ou W'"^'*. th^ha"?ids of teachers, 
^'e c;ot^^^ not P°Xi^j,cally do that- '^^e second problem ^ 
-^We^ natuf^l ^^gcal constraint^ Occurrina' across America' 

.^^^^rin^ PropeC^i^ ^^jc r^ief, and other forms of Pjablic 
^t/ c;ut*^^^g- Sh^^'^ Pause to mention ^lere that budget ^ 

^,y^^ing hit i^'^^^vi^s in ^/ays tha^ Vo^would not expect; 

_J ^"^1 ^y$*^^^s in ^^^g^chusetts are cutting in-serVi'ce from 

o^fg^^^igs, *^^^y sijnply not o^ f ©r ing in-Cervice money 

y ^he f'^^^ssufS pudget cuts.^ And _ Vet, here we are. ^ ' ' ^ 
^ %a^.ifj^ tihe tJ^^^r^n?-^^ the of In-Serv;lce, without ' 

^/ .^'^g itiQ^^ ^ ^n^^"^ °" Public iinrfgination in 

^ at^a-^ ^^\n *^°^e*kind% of constraints, the way we 

/ %e tt^^ funding is ^^ve the m'Seirvice t^am in ^.^region, 
/ ^'^^hd ^^^^tr-^^ '°^^i^® *^^^t such'^and such ^ consultant 

^^^ia f£7^ sucK gU^^ ^ procrram/ the central office' 

/^^^ ti^e f^^Mey 0^^ . (pthet ^gsues are ^Iso involved in fiunding 
f ^oh^ 0^ them '""^V y^^^® aireadv occurreg m these regions- 
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a re^ijest *or a program and ,^en „e give - . 
reouiat w„\. . > decision on that 

3 ' '° - ^f"^" to four week period 

«d .o far we have been successful But th» X 7 

"iui, the point is whpT-o 

you are gettiV^g jockeying for position on in T 
School ^nmm<«.. Hoait^ion on in-service amongst 

school connnltteeir, teachers' unions, departments of Iducation • 
colleges. and universities coupled w^ith - nr . ' education,^ 
is very easv ^« i - "^"^^^^^ ^^^h a big funding mess, it 

ahould'be to i °' in-service; that they 

uld be to x^prpve the teaching and learning in the school; 

lot Of '""'"'"'^ began. oRprating in Septemb4r and we hav^ a ' 
lot of programs still in process- we .l«o k 

side consolt.n^ u we also haye a number of out- 

' consultante who are-*evaluatina fhr<o« 

institute whii« K , • aiuating thcJse pro-ams and the 

itutt. While helj>a,ng us to phase them in t«*. ^ • ^ 

von t-u« • «-"em in, . Let me lutft qive 

you two^impressions.of how it is workin« 

well-to-H^ » w ^ working, ,one proaram in a 

eii to-do suburb of Boston is funded with nA 
funds i.. u"aea with Occupational Education 

rynas, and the purpose is to intear^t-P ^« . <^^^on 
aspects of u , • ^"tegrate computers into varidus 

spects of the. school curriculum. The wh«i<. u , ' ^ 

inplicatPrt . school becomes ^ , 

^Plicated because the computer will k<» ^ , ^ 
operation of '^"ter will be involved in the entiire 

operation of the school ^/hen the inteoration 

example in r«n,K » integration is over. In another 

in Cambridge, MassachusetfK t-K^- 
school With ^ ^ cnusetts, there is an elementary 

t.ach r^ p Th^e firstVa^t involvL 

nnl'^r::'" "^^'"^ -^^^-^--ralrs who are 

es'buLT- ' classrooms which they have^ , , 

established in their schools and expand ^hp„,. - . ^ 

throuah i-h««. w , ° expand them' as their kids' move 

oi lZl l^^^^^^^^^^ The second.part 

curricul the^ development of a multi-culturll 

curriculuni to go into that open classrnr««- . 
school P 1 Classroom- in a junior high 

scnool. Evaluators l have spoken to on fh. 

in t.eir praise for Certain featur I o . ""^"^-""-^ 

participant con'trol and voluntary "t^ If thr^ ' 

-St s^riKing and exciting features I^ Lr th 

auures ot .aai the prografllS they 



have seen tkp« t. ^ prografllS they 

seen. They make comments such as 
at anv of i-hp ' "o gl^ed eyes 

any of the sessions they saw; that- fh^,« ■ , 
that t-hp *. ' w aWays erithusia 

that the teachers genuinely feel a kinshio wi.h ^ 
and that «-K«,. . ^insnip with these programs 

ana that they are doing. what they wanted 
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, -The t.e^chers'-resDor^so to the programs of the institute - " 

^ initiallvP was one . of ^sui^pr ise . ^ They were surprised that they 
..had to do tbn work ol orgahizinq and plai;»ning of the program. 
, "isn't that the administrators' job?" After they had evolved 
those programs, however, and seen them underway, they felt 
they had learned a lot> from the pYocess; and t^at they had 
realfV clarified what, it was they wanted, "and consequently . 
^ere sa t ;sf iedwi th the programs (.hey had acquired. The most 
qratif^in^ asp^t of aU this effort th^ nu-'.erous requests^ 
Which, were generated from the weaker^chool systems who are 
now ^Iso oetVijig a number of in-sorvico proqrams. Part of th'^ 
reason they are applying, I thin^.,' is because of the ^oncompefi- . 
tivQ aspect^; there is no e^iormous investnent of time, and for 
school, systems that do Vot have full-time career development 
personnel, that is very important. At the same titne, they 
are cottinc eq.ual accbss to the institute's program.' 

^Whenrwe were planninr; this proaram wfe knew 'that no other 
staee-wide svstems like it were being planned in the United 
States. How.vef, ye were delighted to learn that xn Australia ^ 
a systerr almost exactly the sare hacV-been operating for five 
years, since 1 97 3. ' Thi. sy.te'r. can., about aft^r the election 
ot the WhitK..^ qcvernnont uho creat...; the Schools Commission 
Which provide,! massive amo.nr,. of f.lor.U monev for in-service 
programs. Th^ .ontrM r.a.ur. of t>M. program participant 
control of m-servic. pro;jr.r.., t ^u.' ^a:,. ,n ^e ' Massachusetts, 

systeifi. Programs are all sc™:-h3.^.-. and they focus on the^ 
total group invoWeri :n the worh'o^ .... school. Another feature ' 
Of ..ne A.strauan system has to c!o . ;....craphy. As im Canada, 

distances are ofter/ enu.mous h^r-;... , schools and one way 

they have handled that problem is t I..,, residential in-service 
.programs for teach.rs which las- on- .- ,.,e.<s and take place 

^ f ^^'^ i ' . _ .. . .1, , It h Australia, well 

ileyon.i the reach ot T.V.. -^.v - a ■■ . - .^ ^ » k • 

■ ^ ■ .' -rbt^ r oi; ^ beginning 

ijste, i L .-.-.^ . ■■■.i-^'.'^! roughly 590. 

pa r t 1 c 1 p t.\ n t a , a nd t- h e t or a i i > r t • • ■ . . , ^ " 

, u r. .t^ total L.jf.t c ..If ■ r .iram per participant 

wa s S ^, . 9 ^ , ' 
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Jhe chairman of the i^ustralian Schools,' Commission visited 
us in Masaact^usettfs this 'year. At about that time we were 
having 'dbul^ts about whether some of the features of our system 
would actually collapse into a hopeless jumble. We were 
having doubts about whether participant-initiated control in- 
aervice programs would ever really work; we were doubtinq 
whether a atate bureaucracy would inevitably grind the 
(which was one intended to liberate teachers) into a fine sanX . 
'of impeding regulations, middle level covert control, and \ 
debilitating delays. Further, we were worried about the capacity 
Of teachers, who had loncf h ^ t undoiytbo thumb, to respond 

to the challenges implic^ service. Xhe 

Australian chairman p % ^Bp^ u assured us that 

in five years of op program, the one 

feature that had e>. j^j ^nd was now the 

strongest part of the .aV r , r 1 1 ci pan t i n i t ia t ion and 

control of the programs. i cnink an important? lesson can be 
learned from their experience. ^ ' 

I would like to briefly mention a^few other , experiences 
from the Aust;ralian system. The first is fhat in in-service 
programs teachers have to be considered as adult learners who 
req.uire far different strategies of teaching and learning. 
Second is that in-service, to be effective, requires and can 
encourage a broad-based community involvement including parents, 
business people, community^eaders, professionals, workers in 
other fields, and students .^Thi rd , a stronqer link is needed 
between pre-service and in-service. Finally, there is a great 
need to train in-per\fice educators* s ince there are n^w modes 
of response, different const i ti^ncies to serve, and less formal 
and tradljiional ways of proceeding. In Australia they accomp- 
.lished this by funding^ front the Australian School^s Commission. 
»* I Want to turn now to the implication^ of these systems 
for e<i^cational reforpr, because when we look at it in a larger 
context, that is what we are all involved in. It seems that 
two basic kinds of educational reform h^ve come down from the 
top, and I am speaking mainly of the American context. The 
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first have been substantive reforms and chanqes that have been 
mandated reforms, sii.ch as special education, hilinqual education, 
occupational education! and so forth. These thinqs have trans- 
formed the schools. It has happened without much fanfare, but 
schools are very different from ten years ago because of these 
programs. The second kind of reform that' comes down from on 
high is the kind I think we are describing in this system which 
is a procedural rather than a substantive reform. There is no 
mandated, or guaranteed outcome, but there is a desired direction. 
And I t^irfik this is somewhat akin to the phenomenon of open 
education in the sixties. There is a clear an^l hazardous weak- 
ness to this kind of reform, and we should be alert to it., The ■ 
danger lies in simp^ putting oM wiHe into newjtettles. Services 
are realigned, modes of delivory are restructur JtHplClt the 
substantive issues to dt . th school strUv'tr pc-./or balances, 

curricula, etc., are i». • : <iu*- \ tlic mpearanco 

of change predominates ovur the prevuwiui n*. lm.i nditions. 

There is a donger , too, that in-service wiii bi^ct^ii-U' the 
domain of fully professional interest qroups such as universities 
and colloqos, and under the compelling claim of their profes- 
sionalism, control of in-service will qradually slip'awav' from x 
teachers. With the shrinkage of the clientele for tt-arhers, 
f ."^r • eachtM s ' co i 1 eqes and un i ve r s If i e a , t ho t i-r ey sur e will on 1 y 
bt'c:ome mtjre intense. Perhaps I ccin put it this way: t he 
p: need;: r,-i I -:-hjncje m how in-St-rvice oducatiun is or.ianized and 
funded, whicfi is a reform in ^md of itself, sets up the conc/itiuns 
for other kmda of reforms to tak-p place in the school. The 
Massachusetts system and the Australian system have' m.ido these 
siqnif leant proc^'dural reforms. They enipowered those [previously 
not empowered to control the terms and conditions of their own 
m-nerv ice f)rof ess 1 onal trnininc]. They changed the mode of 
in-service, moved Its focus from the university to-the schc5ol, 
from the indivTdual teacher to a group of teachers, from the 
exclusive concen t r 1 1 on on c r eden 1 1 a 1 1 in g and academ ic ,^ r ed 1 1 
to' profeksional on-the-}Ob training. They significantly altered- 
the funding of in-service, coordinated all in-service funds and 
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unified auidC'lines, and placed the power of funding decisions 
at the local level, where decisions are overseen by a council, 
comprised of a majority of teachers. This represents a signi- 
ficant reba lancinq of forces . 

The old mode of in-service diffused teachers' efforts 
into sinqularly pursuing their ovm interest, careers, and 
salary increments. For teachers this has often been productive, 
but just as often it has been a treadmill which is in no way 
related to the central business of a teacher ' s' prof essional 
growth. Teachers are forced to have in-service done to them, 
rather than done for them, or by them. Time and energy is 
often exploited by someone else's goals in the name of the ^ 
^teacher's own professional development. The climate around 
schools these days can- hardly be described as reform-minded. 
This is a very ^||||^lt period for schooling and I do not 
think there a^^^^K|||^8traws to clutch at. The new balance 
of ^^^^^^^^flpil^^^^fHLtcation and the systems I have desc- 
ribea do f^^Buai^^^Hthat significant and substantive reforms 
will ^^^^^HHttgjjHHpc making in-service education more 
responsive toT^jj^pio use it. Through teachers working to- 
rjether on common problems , *the current laissez-faire, exploitive, 
ind trciqmented approach to in-service nay finally break down. 

L.et me conclude on a conciliatory and hopeful note. 
..l.c:t ShidnKei who is the President of the American Federation 
If -eachers, deplored what he called "^he extremist rhetjric 
whL;h ^jgrjtRts that teachers should control in-service education 
anc^ teachers' colleges should have no role". He foresaw the 
possibility of teachers' centres and in-service programs becoming 
"the meaninqless sharing among people, none of whom know anything" 
Such an attack on the integrity of the teaching profession's 
capabilities should n6t have cone from one of their nominal 
leaders. Be that as it may, I think he is right at least abgut 
OTie thing. There is a rale for teachers' colleges and univer- 
^iities, but It IS no longer the old role; nor should it be. The 
rilchemy has chanQed, and the power is shifting. What the 
Australian ^md the .-^v. s .^.ichu 1 t b s.ystem h.We far demonstrated 
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in that teAc{)er8 can take responsibility for their own inTservice 
and that they can choose responsibly from all ot' the -resources 
available to them insid^'the schools and outside the schools. 
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AT A fACULTV OF tVUCATlOU ' 

.1 

JACK iOUGHTOU 



Let me speak for just a few minutes about th^ implementation 
of an in-service program from an implementer ' ^ v^iawpoint. 
going to say some practical things and^^you're gp/ng to disagree ' 
with some of them,^I hope, and I 'am encouraging/ you to comer 
me before w both leave for our perspective destinations' when 
this conference is over to discuss further sojL of the things 
which^ hope to bring to your attention in tfte next few minutes. 
Fi^j^l^^of all, in-service education canN^e^a Vigorous weapon; 
perhaps a bad word, but I'thifik it. is tha^, a weapon, for program 
chapge in teacher educaU^. Good in-service, sooner or, later, 
will provide a pomp^ratJB mod^i that will dramatically affect 
what teacher edu<?ation iftti tut ions offer'as their pre-seryice 
program. No^^y|fciw there' are a lot o/ 'disclaimers abou^ the 
fact, that we^^CalJcing about a different tJ^ttt^roup, different 
<^oals, different objectives, and so on.^^But if you ar« a program 
imp;ementer, who is responsible for i;i>service from the universi- 
ties' point of view, and if what you/ want is to provide good 
teacher education, then the in-service program will affect what 
^oes on in the pre-service model. And I *hope to illustrate And 
support this concept by citing somfe operational characteristics 
of a functional in-service design/ from the point of view of ^ 
program implementer. 

In otder to expedite my ren(ar)cs , and maybe to provide just 
A 'little rhetorical licence, (bJiat means I can get away with 
saying something that's irrev^ant, and perhaps even outrageous 
from time to time in ti^rms o^^' what you might believe) le£^" me 
cite a scenario that I thinK is gbfng to happen throughoilt " ' 
Canada oVer the next several Vears ^ 
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^irst, I> apologiie about thisVcoming fr^Tthe university - 
■ aide} it*-seems that I am apologising quite a lot these days 

for wording at a university when it comes to in-service j and I ^ 
think there's probably a vex;y good reason for that, given our 
" record. But, anyway, let's take a person we will call Fred; 
let's make him an Associate Prof^aor; let's give him several 
.years experience in a faculty. He's called into the Dean's • , 
offi^;e, and the Dean says t:o him, -"You know, Fred, three years 
ago at a faculty counciXV meeting . this faculty endorsed unani- 
mmkly th6- principle oiL^^in-artvice education," Fred says, "Yes, 
I ufiderstand that. A^i^^en'the next thing we did was establish 
the committee on in-ser^e. And we referred to this conmittee 
the responsibility for t^study of the delivery of effective 
in-service programs to. oiiM-onstitueAt school" divisions , " 
•Right. And then what happed— NOTHING-right? Well, after 
three committee meetings, faculty members went ahead, did their 
one-day workshops, received their honorariums, came back, 
reported to each' other what they had been up to, but in fact, 
^ vis-a-vis the regular proaramming of the Faculty of Education 
not much else happened. So Fred, we are reallocating our 
resources," (that's the next term that comes up in such a 
' conversation) "and we are real loc/ating some of our regular 
resources toward the in-service program. And, Fred, you've 
just been reallocated. You are now the implement er of our 
new in-service program." Weil, if Fred's a good friend of the 
Dean, there; s some dialogue at that point abput what the 
alternative's might be if Fred^ doesn't want to do that. As you ^ 
know, some of the alternatives are very clear and as you have 
just heard, some of them are very real in Boston. And' 
sur^ that this will be true throughout western Canada. 

Anyway, Fre^ goes ahead and takes on the task of in- 
servi6e implementer. What does he do? Well one'thing he 
might do iaicall a colleague who is involved in this sort ^f 
thing, anrsay, "What am I going to do?" If it was me he 
n called/ here are some of the things that I would suggest: \ first 
^ of alK I would offer condolences because*he Had, not a zero sum 
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llAll IT T ' "^'^"^^ ^ 

tW the good news is that for whatever reasons, in-service 

irj*^" """" ^° P"^^''^ -"^cles for aoing- 

fj" we think is important to do. The paradox, I 
^^^nature of teacher in-service is that itTaSLen 
in|gn program afterthought at this point for mosl 
^^aucation. Like God ,. motherhood , etc., you rarely 
stand up and say, "In-service' is bad." why? 
I think it is because no one "owns it," no one has a 
pst, and no one sees it \s a powerful thing at this 

service aftST^'e fl::";^: ' 
function. \ ' " ^ °' ^"^^^ —ra: 

are 't'"' "I"" acceptable in in-service that 

t i te;":^t" -e. one of the. is that we tend 

listen in i,|-service to the n^eds of the consumers It ,is 
.cceptable for ^xample to accept ^eeds assessments in ter^s of ' 
in-service progrWng, „hile we .a.ely do that with the pre-serv 

HmCb r Pre-servic , I L 

taking about wha\ „e do do, rather than what we should do 
Mrig t. so we do that, we listen; we do needs^.ssessments . 

secondly, we tMn. it is^more acceptable to-'define learning 
outcomes and .o apply .,ese specific teaching and learning acti! 
.ties w.en we are .,i..n, about in-se.vice. When we are talking 

■ 1 t":;r"'" ^ - -^--^ — ic freedo! 

DO .eU me wha. I ,oin, .o. .each in my course. I do that- 
hat s pa.t Of my righ^ as a p.ofesso.,- and so on. And that . 
leads me. to the fi.st of several personal biases that I 'going 
to admit to. ^ goi-ng 

^ faculty of education as ^ professional school. If 

fact, the faculty of ed\.cation does not make a qualitative 

ZZZTT " = °^ the schools Which 

urround it, it does not ha.e a reason for existence as a pro- 
fess«^al school,. It ^.te simply loses its reason to exist 
we could spilt It up .n\ parcel it out to fther sections of'the 

^ dbOut Its busln 
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And the third thing that* is happening with in-service is 
that it seems leigitiraate to. plan cooperative prog:rams, courses,^ 
and delivery systems with people outside the institution. In 
other words, it ia legitimate ftiz' people in the faqulty of 
education to plan the in-service program inter-institutionally. 

He, pat lip service to that kind of planning with pre- 
service as well. Over the last ten years I look st fatuities 
of education throughout the western part of this country and 
see very few demonstrative examples of inter-institutional pro- 
gram p;ianning taking plaoe at the pre-servi^e level. Maybe I 
haven' tG.ooked hard enough. 

So as a program implementer, and if I'm talking to Fre^ 
now, this is* the way I would counsel him. < Before anything else, 
he should make sur^ that the notion of in-service isjin fact a 
clearly defined policy of the faculty. That iff the .f th: 
make sure that is in plac,e. After you ^et invol "rl in Vhe aO 
grtwfiltstrat^e 'implcm^rttati^ of an in-service program you do 
not want to have t?o "administer by committee." The faculty's 
responsibility is to set the policy — do they iH fact endorse 
in-service or not? If they do endorse in-service, then let's 
get on with the job. 

If we were to give Fred three or four quick guidelines, ' ^ 
this is what I would include among those guidelines. i 

1, Your in-service program Should directly reflect the » 
^ in-service education needs^as defined by practis^ing 

*^ educators; not only teachers in classrooms (and 

that's certainly tl?e largest single group) but also 
' , other practising educators. 

2. ThS effectiveness of the project, or the program, 
should be defined in terms of enhancing the quality 
of instruction. In your mind t^e aim of that in- 
-service program must end up addressing the problem 

of the quality ^f instruction, either in the school 
system, or at the faculty of education--either place. 
'3. Make sure^V^ttT planning function is done in a coopera- 
tive mai^ner . 
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L^t me just speak about that for a minute. 1 think there 
are two levels of a comri(ittee structure for good im'plementatior 
of this sort. One is arf advisory committee of chief decision- 
makers of different orgar>i2ations. if i ^bm^ to talk to 
you about Calgary, we would i;,clude the chief superintendent 
of the two school systems there, the dean of education, and 
the presidents of the two locals of the teachers ' B^ociation. 
The sefcond conmiittee would be 'an internal committee; a pricing 
group- within the faculty but reporting to the dean as alHi's 
committee. ^Bfc- 

In uniy.ereiticfar-have a litMe trouble, di fforentiating 
between policy and administration. i guess' I am not telling 
vou things you have not experienced a hundred times; that some- 
times university folks tand ta .think that everything is^Ucy. 
Havina made policy there is a tendency to still want tq <^o back 
anc review the administrative decisions tha^t are m^de on a 
daily basis, and what we can end ,p with is a certain amount of 
yroqraiT, inertia: These committees establish policy but should 
a-Tid dabbling in the administration of that policy. 

<i- Appoint a faculty member whose major responsibility 
f IS the implementatior. ot the program, I think this 

IS orte ot the real problems in in-service, i.e.V the 
tact thdt often we have not allocated to an individual 
the administrdtive respons i bi 1 i t ^j^f or in-serviced ' 
--.1 the area of qovernance, the program implementer should 
provide leadership in introducing a proqram that provides both 
credit and varying course sizes in in-service. The cbnce))t 
•here xs that it is crucial that the credit option be available 
for the university's activities m in-service. It becojies a - 
^matter of program credibility that in-service is accepted as a 
leqitimate pra)qram, within the overall university setting. 

Now, in my own view (and a lot of people do. not agree with 
me at this p6int) a program implementer should write proposals 
seekinq outside f i nanc 1 ^uppor t for Vour prograip. You should 
in fact -hustle" soft money AnJ you'll say' to me, "But there 
isn't „,oney, thi^ 1^ ^ time i i e s t . . i t This IS where we 
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have the good news/bad ne\i3 sltuation'^Mi in-service. I think 
the good news is that there will in fact be mone^ f or in-service. 
And if you want^to tal#-to me about that af ter|JHj^ould be ^ 
pleased to ^jMjf^^^ne ^^9f§}^ ^^^^ thez:e tlM^Hj^y'^n western V 
^Canada signl[|[^^HH|^ riisea in, support of th^iSq^rimeHta ] 
delivery ayalj^^^^rffl^liyQprice programs . If wpharle^ptack to 
the multi-ecMK suppb^r^Br teacher education iii tie early 

0 - V ^ 

seventies, wTvich was in vogue then and is now tapering off-, wh^t 
h^^ppened in. western Canada was phenomenal in terms of soft money 
funding, I think the same thing might happckn in in.-se^ice. 

* Inhere is one othec area 'that We should just touch^^on very ^ 
briefly regarding implementation strategy, i»,e, , the establish- 
ment of a working group between the university, the .teachers ' 
association, and the peop^le in the school d^visiorts tha^ ace 
most directly involved in the in*"service function. How do you 
decide who that is? One quideline is to find the person who 
is close enough to policy to irvfluence it, ^ut c^ose enough tc 
design to dramatically in f 1 uence *t ha t too. In the \jsvja1 school 
system it would be a classroom consultant in a suh^ject ^rea . 
AC the university, hopefully, it w'ould be t he-^ppo i n tne nt ct 
this implementei who hdd access to the influe^^ce of*" piovirdiu 
policy ^ v;ell aa to the dciiqri uf the ptoqwm, 1 1 , t Oi ma i 

lldlSOi. qiOUf^wlll b,u L-iv^clal to tJLc: d c 1 1 V e ^/s y L e n .*r tru 
3e rv ice model ■ 

Let me cjive y^u l>ev«=*al eAc»..«t^ le::u oC whd t they iHlcjrit di 
1 haVe been involved ]ust recently viuh a stit ot consultanti* 
who have arranged foi teache r s ' re lea se tune t rorn their class- 
rooms during the day to do specific things and specific courses. 
These teachers are then trairred at the university by 'people who 
» are both the fl^ision and the university. They then return and, 
in the best economy of scale tradition, 'do prof es^s i ona 1 develop- 
ment in their own schoo 1 , So the schoo 1 division people are able 
to release, or provide* release time for people to involve them- 
selves in that kind of in-service, and a real multiplier -effect, 
if you like. be qene r at ed f r om tfiat sor t of activity. 
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Travelling very quickly and in high gear here bo please 
excuse me for doing it, but just to say one l^st thing: I ' 
^ think that in-service is^a two-way street and I am working , \ 
very hard at this moment ^o try to reach some consensus wit> 
my coVj^agues at the university tha^ will define them as v 
consumers of In-service. And I think .J.hat when that particular 
objective is reached then the real notion of in-sefvice, that 
is, teachers sup^^lving reality checks for faculty members as to 
what their particular expertise mear\s .to the classroom'in 1979, 
as well as fi:heaiu:everse, i.e., practising what ^feachers can 
contribute to the university classroom, then, the in-service 
situatj.on will ;*eet mkst of its obiectives. 
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.3, r^^st^^X^fevuCi^jioU iw b^ji^ish Columbia: 

FROM THE HUt ' ^ 



" ^ ^ 1^,0 ^^en a ^^^^ experience ^^j^%e to have been at 

/^\^ c^^^f^^^nce,^^^ ^jj^ l*5t day -^^d « ^^J^- Tc>day I want<to 
ft^^^t^ <20nst^'*4.^^^, CQ^j^aborfttion ^^(^oininiunen't . i was 



^ S ^^^^ ^ think that I 



^ t^^a hantJ too&t valuable f^^^UiTce ^n in-service 

Vy^\ti^c>n the P^^jyi.y»C(B of British Colvjjpjgia . . it's not money, 
^ ^^tJ^^^^^' t^^ P«OpXe on this list- That is a very 

/ *^^^^t*^ ^^y^**^ ^ thini^ °^ the implementation 

o{ conf®^^^^^^' i^e loojc at &ruce Joyce's parafligm 

/j^ ^Bv^j^ '^^f awa^^^\^g0, CQj^jjept control, acquired sRins and 
/ U^i>^^^tion ti'^^Sf^r* I am already asking ifyself / what 

^ ^^hQ ft;<^t*tJia^ 3re going to engage in in this, province , 
/ ^hQ x£7^^1 leV®^, ^t regional 1®^^! , and in institutions, 

' /y^_^^i^fi<) ^*i-Bef^^^^ line. are we going to do 

/ t^*^^^ hav^li^^p sev^j-al good conversations that have 

/ •'^^ V ^^^m soJn^ tJ^^ *)^eakers^' and ^tom some of the partici- 
/ '^^s he^^ ^" Us'*^ '^inds of plans we in B.C. 

\ f^g *^it^e of ^^^5 talj^ was "In-Ser^;i^g Educatio^j^n 
• f^^^i^^ C^?^^^i^^ ^ Vis*' from t^e Hil^^^: the involvement of^-, 
/^^Vet^ifji^s in ^*^N^^:C^i<=e ed^ication the institutional " 

^Htg^if)*^^ tKat ^y^i^ersity experiences in entering ir^tor , . 
f^^^'^et^i^;^- ^ And ^ v,<?^^*^ hop^that we would all be able fo^"^^ 
^l^^r^^ mission or P^^Pose of universities 

how ii^e Constrained Work in the field in 

K^^^i^^t^i^^ educa^^^^j^ O^e, the hiring ^odel: if an institu- 

4^^^9^.\y^0 ^^^^ some form 0/ in-service training 
f^^^^^tn ^hicJi ^Kei^ resources are ^^ng to be made avai^ble, 
not people to teacn ^ full cturse load on \ 



not "^^^ p^^Hie lu teacx» i-uix ci3ur»= j-uaa ^.i 
^ then ®^^^^t th^t in their ^Pare Mie , from the 
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goodness of their hearts, they will go out and *do something , . 
uiseful in the province. The* ve^y time when people 'arfe nee<^efi * 
are the times when we have, to have pdople on campus. . *^ 

''Point number twof" yoiS have got to have recog*nition for 
in-service' work. if you look at the faculty handbook in many 
•institutions across (his country, you are gqing to fi-nd that 
promotion and tenure bocuments do ^not list . in-service anywhere 
Viear as high as scho),arly publication, evidence of research, 
and university teaching. Sopiehow.we have got to find a way ,/ 
of asking university personnel to do in-service education 
that it may be rendered in a scholarly way and put Into 
referee<^ journals and made just as creditable tfs the type of 
institutional research that does- go on. " ' " " 

In 19^7 Bruce Joyce wrote a paper and authored with 
several others the findings from a large serietfg^ investi- 
gations with'^ihe faculty of education professors as tp actually 
who publi3he? and who publishes what. And you, would be amazed 
that in the U.S. up to t^at point, the averag^ref ereed journal 
publication of a facult^y member in the u.S, in the Colleges of 
Education, was one publication in three years-. So, consi4ering 
thajr people hold up the idea that you have got to publish' tp 
survive, that is not a very good record. 

The second afipect of this is that you have got to have a 
vriority. There ha^ got to be a priority within the facvlty 
to be involved in i n-servic^^nd you cannot* just take the 
leftovers, i-t cannot be a rua^-ginal op^ij^tion. When\l talk 
about in-servi?e I will- use' Bob Howsam, who is the Dean of*^ 
Faculty at the University o£,^|ipvj.stdn , who is a'vc^nadiart; 
incidentally: His def initioft^^c^X/^in-service has to do with 
activities that' are sponsor^^ , and initiated school ^ 

districts, in which the objec^iive' f^icuses on an yiridi vidual , 
or a group, to acquire a particular mode of education that 
t.ney have chosen. It Has nothing to do with the kind of 
ccntinuLPiq education for human beings, for teachers as people 
- t:,.. :rj- <r, : t y , or as eJ uca tor i n cjenera 1 . It has to do 
•/■ ^5po • ■ r : ...u i i ; vith t-eitdin Kindb of educational techniques. 
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The eduMtion extenitop^ of f ice of our university came 
i'nto-being in tit>, a»i»ut.ithree weeks ag6, in essence a year 
ind a half ago. when a y.^lly of ."Freds" were liut together 
under oneUwtn^ tdf try andi tespond and deal rationally yith 
this issue o«: in-service iducation .: Coupled with that in ^ 
June of 1977.^ three uniyersities in this province received 
the dppoetunity to apply for interior university program money. 
, designed to provide post-secohdary services fot all the non- ^ 
■etropolitan canaunitles. Well over a million and a half 
dollark was made available, providing that^t the end. of June 
you could get your proposals bac'k to the >articula? board, in 
■ less thiln six weeks. With seventy- five percent of your faculty 
,11 o^er.the'pla«:rf, with school districts not irf session, those 
proposals had to , Show neiffs asse^sntent, th^y had to show deter- 
Lation of staffing, th./*ad to give 'BBlU kind, of measurable 
oatco-es. that is the ty^* of icena^io sotne of Jhese ventures 
have had, when it c6~s to fUiiiihg in this province. In the- 
last yekr and a half',, from se^en courses .of f campus,, we now - 
have^forty-bne,. from a ptevious' thirty-five non-credit *,orkahop 
programs, -we did ope hinfted twenty-five thij. year, and we have 
three graduate, programs off campus. , 

Here I am very much r^min^. of . a story that I must give 
credit for to Bill Dtumrtond at^ Oniversity of FlwidaJi/who 
first told it.. It's an Aesop's fable and it is an In-eeryice 
JolJe: In the olden^ days, when men"«weri alWd to have more 
than one wife, a middleAeged gentietin.had two wives,, one 
/ coniiderably Wld^r than "K^ -v'. one considerably X^unge^ 
in tfce evenings,,^, ,*rep.iiatiori for his ^''^^^'^'!''H:^«^m0y; 
.younger wife, viewi'ng ^he greying hair of her sj^ii^e-Tfltod* 
very sure that in combirtg hiS hair she pullbd out »ll 
hairs that were grey ,o thit he would not .age faSt«c than she. 
And in the morning, the older wife, preparing her husband tor 
the day, combing hi. hair <h.de very sure that she pulled out 
an those nice, bright black hairs in order that he would age 
-along with her. And^ in three month8>he was totally bald. 
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• The moral of the story is thAt. if ygu give all that you 
. have to everyone around you, pretty soort you will have nothing 
left. And that is precisely what offices and agencies can get 
into when that Kind of scenario and those kinds of factors 
impinge and the cry goes out for leadership and the models and 
the methods of firoceeding. Obviously, if universities are 
■ going to take a role in i.n-^rvice education, they have to be' 
selective. Now I do not mean you just do every other school 
district. The model that you have got to use has got to be 
different from that old format. But we can*t even get into 
each , school district if asked, ^et alone regions. It's like 
the aftermath'of a drought of twenty years; people are phoning 
up and' saying, "Can you give us some help?", and they are a 
little surprised sometimes at the, constraint^ that we are 
now saying., "We're out o£ gas". , 

Collaboration is my next topic, based on several programs 
in this province, not only at this /institutA)n, which has one 
of the very interesting models of combining pre-service and 
in-service work (and I take my hat off to the people that 
have worked with the PDP program at S.F.U.), but also at the 
University cf Victoria which has an internship program. We 
have some /orty-five to fifty secondary pre-service students 
in districts and the success of t\hs latter program is based 
' on a collaborative model of a local advisoty committee. The 
pre-service proaram operating on the island, and 1 will just 
speak for my own, exists today because of school district 
staff, local association support,' principal, and sponsor 
teacher involvement, faculty associate resident living in the 
district all year, the intern, or the student himself, ind 
the trustees. Those people are represented on a local advisory 
committee that cooperatively plan, and share the financing, 
the assessing, the implementation and the evaluation. It is 
not a quick process; it is slow. But it has a tremendously 
higher- yield than those projects that are mounted in the old 
way . . » 
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^On the in-service scene, the three field offices of the 
three universities have had some collaboration and there have 
been a number ofc> regional meetings in w^ich one or more of 
the universities,, together with groups of school district , 
people, professional development chaitpersons, school district 

Jtalrf responsible fpr professional development, have all been 
nvolved;, I see this kind- of collaboration as a very useful 
way of moving down the road. ^ ' ^ 

I think there are tw things I wuld like to leave you 
with. Thomas Kuhn uses the wrd "paradigm"; it mfeans point 
of view, the way you look at something, taking into account all 
the factors, your perception^, biases, information — rational 
or irrational— and/ so on. There is a paradigm about \:he stages 
in the development Of a teacher. The teacher comes in after, 
say, a B.A. or B.Sc. , and takes a one-year program and, the 
stages are as follows: first, "I wonder if I can physically 
survive for forty minutes in that classroom with those thirty 
people? Physically, can I do it, can I get the butterflies 
out of here, can I get the fog out of here, can I get- out all 
in one piece?" . Secondly, once a student begins to do that 
and feels trepidation, is, "Can I do what my sponsor teacher,, 
or my supervisor, calls teaching? Can I go through these 
motions, can I conceptually handle that?" Until you have got 
to that point, we don 't^ find that the student turns his focus 
from the teaching to the 'learning and asks the question, 
wonder what the pupils are learning and how do I determine 
that?" ThMe is a tremendous focus on the self ^^^^t and 
then when you have that down, then you start to look put. 
And the fourth comes after you know that you can teach, test, 
190k at learning/ then the question is, "Well, is what I am 
doing effectively appropriate ^within the curriculum; does 
it fit? Does it fit within the discipline area, does it fit 
in terms of kindergarten through grade twelve?" 

Once the person has gone into the in-service area, then 
thp problem chaiiges a little bit to how can you sustain, 
maintain, develop, extend And refine the commitment of the 
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individual to the profession? Several people that I have 
talked with said, first, "Can I Gurvive?" Second, can they 
perforn^ the types of motions which people say are fairly 
creditable in-sqrvice? Third,. if that involves something 
to do with the learner, something to do with the consumer, 
how do you know wh^t: is going on? The literature is 'full - < 
of examples of programs which show no appreciable change in 
pupil behaviour or teacher behaviour as the result of the 
program. 'And the question is, does that 'mean you change what 
you are doing? Are there things that occur that you can't 
measure? And there has been some good dialogue in the last 
two days on some of those. 

I enjoyed very mu<^ the presentation this morning that 
L(}uis Rubin gave and having had a year of teaching in Californi 
myself before I took my last two degrees at Oregon State and 
returned to the province, I had the opportunity to work with a 
number of U.S. educators. One of them, Ralph Tyler, wrote a 
chapter in the recent book, at least in the first edition gf 
Gage's Research in Teaching Handbook, about the mid^sixties, 
and he says that out of a lot of studies there are four 
characteristics of outstanding teaching that he can identify. 
One is a thorough knowledge of the subject! Second is a care 
or concern for the learner. Third is a desire and enthusiasm 
to transmit that information, those attitudes, those values, 
these skills. And fourth is a sense of humour. And then he 
ends the article by saying, "But what human endeavour wouldn't 
profit by having people that have those qualities?" They aije 
not peculiar to teaching. And that brings me back to Rubin's 
comment about taking one hundred people who have degrees and 
who are interested in children and so on off the street, 
putting them through a program, putting them in the schools 
and not knowing the difference three years down the line; 
indicating, as an elementary teacher in the Duncan area 
'jrce toid me , "Wel^. Richard , just wait ' til your people get 
out in the schools and we ' I'i put them in harness and after 
three years, we'll have thAi where we want them". 
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"^He mo,t intluential force in the education profession ' 
today exists in the school, in the building level, in that 
envirbninent. Not , in faculties of education, not -in other 
araas. A story that came out of our science education 
Pyogran^n a. national study in the- U.S. (is that if you " , 
take a canoe And Vou float it in a.sw^iig pool, and you 
don't have any ripples at all, and ypu nle.sure the level of 
the swinwing pool, does it make any diff/tence' if you take 
a penny and you. put it into the canoe;/^ if you put the 
penny into the wate'r of the swi™«<pool and let it go down 
to the bottom and^then look at<he change in the level of the' 
water? 

I gave that problem to an introductory physical science 
class in a college in the U.S. and two hours later, when I 
was in the cafeteria, I found paper clips and all sorts of 
little cream things floating around in coffee cups because I - 
had given them a problem that they had twenty-four hours in 
which to solve that they could noj: look up' in any book. It 
«fas a "demand" kind of learning situation. What does it 
relate to7 Right, density," specif ic graviCy; which comes out 
of a Physics uni%-Which is usually dull. It dots not 

have to be dull: The textbooks today in many science iireas 
have forgotten something, that most of the people such as 
Aristotle, Copernicus, or Galileo, or Newton, all were motivated; 
they all had questions, they were all searching. You do not 
find those things in a science book; you find the laws^ and the 
principles ^d the tacts, what you have got t<5 do is say 
-Hey. wait! minute". You have got to get back ^nto a situation^ 
where you can confront the students with the phenomena- and allow 
them to generate those kinds of questions, and t*en the materials 
start to e^ow from there. " 

I think with in-service work we have got a very, very fine 
series of models that have been laid out here in the first day 
and a half concerning some 6f the things that you do not do in 
in-service, and some of the tHings that indeed, you can do. 
I am most committed to t^is concept and, just to ,how you how 
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committed 1 am, ne^ ^Oesd^ 1 leave for the inlands' of Greece 
for a month'.s holiday^so that I tan have a little bit of time 
to reflect- on what has iJeen, for me, a very fine experience. * 
on your behalf, since we are talking about British Columbi 
1 certainly hope that you stay in the kitchen— it's hot— but 
I hope you stay in the business. 
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S C H p 0 L - B A E D T-N * S E R V I C E 
HOW TO CREATE AN 
HOSPITABLE E N ,V I -R^ N M E N T 
FOR NEW IDEAS 



IhltHOVUCTJOK: 
MARl/TN mVEEH 



Michael Fullan comes to us from The Ontario institute 
for Studies in Education, i could talk about th^ fact that 
he has -been a consultant to an fndonesian projec>, I could 
talk about his work in Curriculum evaluation, and couldalso • 
talk about his work in writing several textbooKs, or chapters 
of textbooks, but I think the thing that interested us most 
about Michael's work, andyhj^we invited him to this conference 
was the fact that he's done a great deal of work in curriculuin 
imple^mfentation. l^ot only has he worked at it conceptually and 
produced some very, insIWhtful works in that area, but Michael 
^has also carried throu^ the activity with teachers and with • 
princiilfels. ; So then, /rom the conceptualization of in-service 
that we have heard J^m Bruce Joyce a,d the alternatives we^ saw 
yesterdaV, we turn now to what ^n-service education is all 
about, the school as a systfeir., and the' teacher within that 
school. It gives me a great dfeal of pleasure to introduce 
Michael Fullan. 
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t.| am golnj^ to talk this morning about the relationship 
between cxurripuluin development and implementation on the one 
hand, and in-service ^or "continuing prof essional development 
on the other. There are various ways in which I want to indicate 
that I think- that this is a central and fruitful focus for in- 
^ service, and by the time we analyze why, I hope that it makes 
a great deal of specific sense. i will do this in four ways. 
The first area I i^d like to talk about is the question of 
What seems to be ^fective in-service education as well as some 
of the negative and positive emerging criteria f^r iri-service 
education itself. Then, second, i want to turn direct^'y to 
implementation and discuss two questions: one, what imple- ' 
mentation, what do people mean by it; and secondly, what are 
some of the causes of it and what do these mean as ^r as in- 
service education is concerned. Then third, I would like to 
give a couple of illustrations from some work I am doing on a 
school-based in-service education rJ>ort looking at whatx.is 
happening in some parts of Canada- -^rt of an OECD project— 
and talk about th^se in ,^erms of sAme of the criteria we've 
been'discussing/n the fir^st two plrts. Fourth, I have some 
comments aboutr the implications f or\n-servite, drawing those*^ 
out a, little more directly from what comes out of the first' 
three sections . 
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* So^ we look at in-servic|? education itself. Bruce Joyce 
referred to several studies that trave been reviewed, and I ^? 
won't go into -details of the review of this research other 
than to sum up the few quite common findings that are now 
fairly weil known, but are important to put down as starting 
.points; The first practice, which is widespread thoug^i inef- 
fective in in-service, is the one-shot workshop. Your own 
blue paper in British Columbia comments on this and shows 'that 
the great proportion of wbrkshops tertd to be of this one -shot 
''SS^re. Second, the fact that topics are frequently selected 
l>y^someone other than thosq for whom the in-service is 
intended; and third, that there is virtually no follow-up of 
the workshop in the sense of looking at the ideas and following 
t^m through for possible use. Fourth, and related to that, 
is the fact tl>at there is hardly any evaluation; this, of 
course, would be of little value if you don't have follow-up. 
And fifth, the majority of , problems seem to be somewhat atomistic, 
involving people coming from differ'fent schools,* getting together 
as individuals and not dealing with two problems; one, not 
identifying the differing needs that would -come out; but more 
importantly, from my point of view, not dealing with the social 
systems in which those people find themselves when they return 
l^either a school or school district. The factors at that 
l^el are far more important than the individual learning that 
comes out of the 'experience. 

TO extend these in a more positive way, there are also 
emerging criteria to indicate what seems to make good in-service, 
and I want to start with these criteria in a way that indicates 
that they are useful but not totally sufficient, and also some- 
what deceptive to work with. Among these criteria are the 
following six: first, that teachers have to have a major role^ 
in identifying, planning and designing their own in-service 
programs: setond, that collaboration in this designing is ^ 
JAftcessary with some external resource personnel, for example,!^" ^ 
the connection between tne teachers and, the district outside' 
the schoolr third, that the experience has to be intensive andlj 
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ingoing, takinig place over some period of time j fourth, that 
teachers find demonstration models to be very ]ielpful in , ; 
Showing what the issues ^re but ^quently these models are 
missing? fifth, that teachers learn best from o.tft^r teachers— 
not only learn from other teachers, but: learn ^siit from other 
teachersj* arid sixth, t*«t the school iV a social system and 
tie climate in the school between teachers as %^ell as between ^ | 
teachers and principal is the most critical factor for wbethet 1^ 
or not the in-service is going to Work, witij the second jnost ^ 
critical factor being the climateiand 'leadbrshi^J in the 
district. ' I ' \ " 

I We move from these to say thtt althou^ they sound agreeable, 
they sound right, we find some'^oblems in being able to work 
with them. To give some illustration from the implementation 
literature, let me cite the problem where it was advised and 
well-known that participation on the part of ^eachers in curri- 
culum development was necessary for* effective implementajiion. 
Both ideologically and practically, a lot of people were a'dvo- 
cating it, but the difficulties in doing it or understanding it 
Ijtl^nk are sh|pwn by what has happened in several provinces in 
Canada? Ontario is the one I know beat of course. There, 
curriculum development was bej^ng done at the local distric* 
level. The provincial guidel|ine8, especially two or three 
years ago, were general and th^ expectation was that the school 
districts should do the curri»culum development. A lot of 
school districts had the resources and set up county-wide or 
district-wide curriculum development conanittees , made up mainly 
of teachers across the district. For some provinces it was 
province-wide to do this, or both. The assumption again was 
that you take these teachers and two things would emerge; one, 
a mcfte practical input or more meaningful input into what the 
curriculum would be, and second, teachers would be roo^e committed 
to iTOpl«roenting the curriculum because of this input. 

Many of you know what happened from that. Vou had a small 
proportion of teachers'^ working on these conmittees j they spent 
all of their tinie doing curriculum development, which was wh^t 
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they were asked to do, then when the things were ready they 
were given out io the rest of the teachers. Any follow-up 
that yms done indicated that there' was very little 'imp^emen 
tation .that mattered; it coul^d have come from universities, 
or fj^pm publishers, or from the Ministry of Education, y)r 
whatever, ^it just didn't wfirk. And a lot of -people ){ere^ 
disappointed because they : set it u/ on the basis df invoiSi 
teachers, -aut when we talk in arfew mimtes about itolemen- 
tation, 1 think we'll s^ more fiijj^ s^ of the re^oire wby 
it doesn'-t work. I thrink. the sam?^ing^p^ies jh in-service 
education with ^he suggestion that teachers b^'-i^olAjLd ip' 
defining in-pervice needs. It will not be .suf f i'dienlTfor 
\eachers oj/coflmittees to Refine in-service needs for the 
dest of the teachers; and we have to really look at that rela- 
tionship much more specifically. ' ^ 

Let me turn then to the second major part of what I want 
to talk about which focuses squarely on implethentation itself. 
In so;ne ways this may seem a broader scope than perhaps . in- 
service conterrts should be about, but it seems to me that it 
is fundamental to- an understanding of what in-service should 
do and how to plan it. it is fundamental to look at implemen- ' 
tation in its full form. Let's start with the question, "What 
is implementation?" It is not a very magical diagram (FigMre 1) , 
but the first idea that although is now well-formulated, is 
still difficult to work on, is that implementation has more than 
one dimension. Not t^e long ago, imple/nentation was a term 



not even used; tJjiKls sumption was that you produced something 
good it would automatically be followed up and used. The 

next #eep was to put more emphasis on the delivery and the' 
production' of materials; what it focused on were dimensions 
that were more tangible, like ^curriculum materials. These - 
were produced; they were used in some cases, they were n6t 
used in other cases. What I'm suggesting is that even when 
they v^ere used, they were only the tip of wliat implementation 
really was; Similarly, with things like structure, organization, 
and many of the innovations— open-plan^ school being the mo^t 
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infwBOus one— the 'emphasis vas on getting a strubtur^ into 
piece, andHthere wee some assunptibn that that was scunehow 
going to leed to' implementation. What I am mostli^ interested 
in Slid what I thinX is the ofilvious- connection between in- 
service education and 'implementation is that implementation 
's^andt or falls on whet^ier people do soikethingj their roles ^ 
t>ehavior,* knowledge, ahd underatan4ii»g. What g^s on in the 
minds and behaviors of teacHerSf to name one group; is itest 
central to curriculum; it is there, in those minds, that 
curriculum will stand or fall. " "* , 



FIGURE ONE: WHAT IS IMPLEHENTATION? 
FIVE COMPONENTS OF IMPLEMENTATION 
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I. havri started with these sociolpg|3^l terms but some 
' people that I work with at OISE are using them in curriculum- * 
related te'r^ which are fairly eV^y^to translate since ^there 
are only a aWll number of . di/ferent almensions. If I could 
define role and knowledge and understanding in more specific 

sterna I vould name perhaps three in addition to materials. 
.One would be teaching atrategiea, an important area that is^ ^ 

■ associated wit^a particul-ar curriculum', whether' well defined' 
or not.^ A second, connected to that but separate, would be 
tl)e philosQphy or concenfions whether implicit or stated' mone 
directly, iJhich con5)ri94 a major 'i^rea of importance. A third, • 
again-s^arely in the area of role chanlge and people's abilitieA-, 
invoy^s the various assumptions now made about evaluatibp^ 
stucient testing diagnosis , and planning. All theSe represent' , 
a tremen^us number of skillA^which , if used mechanically or ' 
naively can be very hannfuj. If we are preoccupied in producing 
^materials .and neglect' working with teachers to defijpe, teaching 

^ strategies, philosophical concerns, or any of the cither aspects 

^ of change,- then none of these skills will be* used ef fectively^u 
• So, on those grotyids, I ^hink that there are> two quite , ^' * 

different assumptions we can make in approaching implementation. • 
One assumption 4s to get verj^ clear who is doing the developing', 
whether the teachers are i^v^lved or not; and to clearly define 
the change- and the teaching strategies, t6 follow up/ give lots 
of support, Ifnd make sure it happens. / N > 

i » There is^anbther set of assumptions that other ^ople 
follow which is: it is not desirable. to do that kind of speci-" 

.fication, and even if it were desirable, ^t is not possible 

• becaus e yog r eally have to define it by situation^ people have' 
to have variations in their artistry/an^ in their ways of* ' 
impj^roenting, and have to develop titoae. So that version jof 
impfementation'^i's again looking at it from a more open-ended* t % 
point of view; trying to get variations established and 
developed within implementation with no necessary assumption; - 
that we arQ talking -about something that, is defined In advance. . 
But sprrfewhere' along* the line I am suggesting ^ that thia* ' 
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4ifl7r«ntl«tlOn at looking at iittpla«)«ntiition ia more than juat 
a^quOtioh of MtariAla. That whan wa look at other thinga ^ 
liica teaching atratagiea, philoaophy,^ avaliiatitsh ih^Ucati^ 
it biecoMa Olaar that thoae aapaota ara the' onjea *tfhat are 
going to hkve to be wortced out with people who are in thoae ^ 
a^tuationf* And' if; theae are not addreasM, then nothing 
much wiiX happen. Nateriala might, or just aa poaaibly won't, 
get u^tt. If they get uaed^.they will^get uaed juat aa 
inateriala and their \m^m(11 not be conaiatent with what were 
the intentijpa of ^^irfJein^l^ntation; thoae won't be clear. 
Por example, ytSW^an take this framewrk and critique or analyze 
any given provincial guidtflinea or curriculum project* We have 
done thie with the intermediate guidelinea in Ont;atio, which 
are grade 7 to 10 guidelinea. If you take a framework like 
curriculum dimeniiona and you look at these guidelines, you 
find = inadequate definition of what the teaching strategies are; 
inadequate proviaioi> for, looking at that aspect. Or you find 
a meaa. For example, in the first^ sixty pages of the inter- 
mediate Engliah guideline, something like two hundred sixty- 
two teaching st/ategies are advocated at different places. 
And iimnediately you read it through, you find that y6u couldn't 
poasibly know what to do them, ind you wouldn*t even 

actually realize that^irfiey aJa there because they are scattered 
about in dif ferent/worda , Secondly, when you analyze them 
they appear to bfe irtponaiaten.t; they appear to be overwhelming, 
something no ohe coiSid possibly use. More fundamentally, it 
ia not clear what their connection ia to the objectivea or the 
outcomes in any relationship way. So, there are a lot of 
questions* as to what these quidelines should be or even whether 
they should be. I^The p^i^ I think, ia to begin to look at 
these kinds of gliidelines, both in their own right On paper, 
and how they apply ^o people, to try to define the behavioral 
change side of things— the knowledge, und^standing, attitudes, 
skills, teaching strategies and so forth. 

The second aet of things I would li»^ to refer to has to 
do with what we know about factors that cause implementation 
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• to happen or r»ot happen, if we define impleinenttttion as "the 
putting into practice or something* ^ whether thAt practicfe is 
defined at the provincial level or by the teachers themselves. 
Something is going to change in practice 'if implenyentation 
happens . 

I was first talking about five ^omponents of implementation 
which wei-ei structure and organization was one, materi^fls was 
a second (and those two I am saying are the most frequently 
looked at, the most tangible) , and the ^ast three ^ad to do 
with people; knowledge and understanding, role change, and 
internalization attitude change. I, also talked about those in 
different terms using curriculum that was evident. Now *#hat I 
want to do is say, "Okay, if implementation is something 
happening on. this side, what do we know about the dynamics?" 
I've-^alked statically so far. wh^€^do we know about the 
dynamics of cfMrriculum change in a set of factors? Therfe are 
nine which I'll read and then talk very briefly about most 
of them.. These can be seen in Figure 2. 

Prehistory is the first one; then distinction between 
content and role change; next/ the question of , clarity of 
goals and particularly of means; four, in-service training 
linked to implementation, five is meetings; six, local materials 
adaptation and' avai labil ity; seven, administrative support; 
and eight and j^ine are overload of changes and short time 
lines (see Figure 2 ) . 

Let me say a few words about each of these and then move 
on to how they might be connected. The prehi story is a set of 
factors that people have in their minds as a result of previous 
experiences with curriculum in given situations. The more 
negative experiences that teachers have had with previous imple- 
mentation attempts, the more epical or skeptical they will be 
about the next one. So you get a psychological history built 
up that IS tremendously powerful, and also, by the way, fairly 
accurate. Nonetheless, when we want to do something of a 
particular nature we are immediately beset by this question of 
the prehistory in the last ten years of efforts at change; 
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imd pnc« you have described that, everybody knows what it 'is, 
but ftill we go ahead introducing things as if it did not 
exist. So yoti get the SMie production of materials, the same 
dslivery, and the expectation somehow that somethinq Is 
going to be implemented. The prehistory comes out behind the 
scenes, but nobody tries to confront it or recognize it as a 
real explanation for what is likely to happen with a particular 
new curriculum. 



FIGURE TWO: FACTORS RELATED TO ( IN) EFFECTIVE IMPLEMENTATION 
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The second point, a diatinctiop between content and role 
change, I mentioned in terms of implementation dimensions, 
but I also want to mention it mote in a process way. We find 
that there is a preoccupation With content, with what' the 
objectives are) what the content of materials is, what the 
' testing might b^, and a disproportionate lack of emphasis on 
role change. It is understandable that that would happen 
because content is tangible; it ia eas/. Role change is hard 
and elusive. ' 

The third one, clarity of .goals and means ^s very crucial. 
We have become a little more clear regarding objectives and 
even now, we are testing outcomes. But a great lack of clarity 
remains In what to do by way of implementation. How do you 
use an innovation in the classroom and krttaw that it is consistent 
or worthwhile? And that clarity of innovation, I want to 
suggest, is a process. It is not a question of clearly defining 
in advance the objective^ and the teaching strategies. It is 
looking at this process of implementation in terms of whether 
it is likely to lead to greater clarity on the part ^of people 
using something. And in the course of putting an Uinovation 
into prrfttice, one becomes more aware of what that innovation 
is about. It IB not necessarily discovering somethihg that 
was already there in the first place; it is defining it in 
practice. We -need to approach ci^rriculom change with the idea 
that something has to happen that will produce greater clarity 
as a result of people implementing the innovation. 

In-service education, i just want to mention now and I 
will come back to it more fully, is a fascinating problem 
becau£^9 the obvious approach is that there should be in-service 
education attached to new curriculum implementation. The idea 
of how difficult this £s,*I thinkv, and how much we \\ave t/o look, 
not at one factor at a time, but all of them together, i\ shovm 
in the part that says "link to implementation problem*^. Even 
when there has been an attempt at in-service training, and I 
have looked at several of these / for example the social studies 
curriculum project province-WyLde in Alberta, t^at was analyzed 
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and Written. up by downey .Associates and Ted Aoki, and several 
j^thers, and what happened j^as a massive province-wide revision' 
and production of social studies curriculuros. . There were a lot 
of teachers involved in this at the provincial level and the 
regional level, and they produced something. They then had 
all kinds of worksho'ps across the whole province with all the 
teachers who would be affected. In order to demonstrate what 
this new curriculum was about and how to use it. What they had, 
in effect, were pr^-ipplementation in-se&vice workshops on a 
wide scale^ After that the assumption was that as a result of 
that pre-iAplementation work, individual teachers would go 
back and try out and use the material. And school districts, 
with their consultants and their role to implement change, 
would insure that implementation would tAke place. You can 
guess what would happen when the follow-up was done: namely, 
very little. There were a very, very small percentage of 
teachers who were doing anything with that new curriculum 
that resembled implementation, despite the fact that there 
was a lot of effort put into the production and a lot of effort 
put into the workshops. My point is, and there ia quite a 
lot of evidence about this, that there are two problems with 
that kind of workshop. one ia, that it ia highly unlikely 
that people will try the new curriculum because of the confusions 
and difficulties that I mentioned. Secondly, those people who 
do try it at that time of initial implementation when they have 
the most specific questions and concerns and realize what it 
is about and want to talk to somebody, it is at that very time, 
that they are least likely to get in-service wor k8hops--during 
that first year of implementation. It would have taken place 
before ^nd not at the time when it's really needed. Any 
attention to the philosophy for example or conception under- 
lying the new curriculum does not mean much at the workshop 
level. No real understanding can come until somebody has 
really worked through it. 

The second point ties into the problem that I mentioned 
in critiquing the curriculum. What we find when we try to use 
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something like this, no matter hoV carefullV it has been developed, 
is ^hat there are >problems. And the problems of implementation 
may be of two types: one, that there is sometJ>.ing wtong with 
'certain aspects of the curriculum, it may not be specific 
enough, but in other words, the problem lies in the curriculum 
itself. A second type of problem would be where the problem . 
doesn't lie in the curriculum, but rather where the teacher 
doesn't really know how to use it and is having difficulty with 
knowing how things should be worked out. So you hav^ either 
of these types of things, both of which are very critical. 
They must be dealt with, I would say, during the first six 
months of implementation or more, whether it is a project focus, 
like in-service education for curriculum guidelines, or something 
that is a problem focus where the teachers are involved in 
developing that curriculum. 

The other points 1*11 be ef li^Le briefer about. Meetings 
are an indicator of whether implementation is likely to be 
happening; to the degree that people are getting together on a 
small-group, particularly on^ a . sma 1 1-group basis, but in larger 
groups as well. Similarly with local materials availability 
and adaptation;' and there is an interesting mixture here, I 
think. On the one hand is the request from teachers that * 
there be better demonstration models of what it is that is. 
supposed to be done with respect, to the availability and 
clarity of materials. On the other hand, and in some ways 
contradictory to that, is that a lot of changes will require 
some adaptation; either people will want to do something to 
change the curriculum, or will want to specify it in terms 
of their own situation. Some of you may know the large Rand 
Change Agent Study in the U.S. which looked at many di,stricts 
and programs which were federally ac^nsored. In* terms of how 
c agB^ <?ft lum pi'ojects and other relatea projects in education 
w^ne implemented , and they have suggested that mutual adapta- 
tion is the most fruitful approach. But whether we agree 
with that or not, one of the things they found. was that when 
a curriculixm was taken "holua bolus", and nothing was changed, 

\ 
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that it then was not being implemented in any significant way; 
but if a curriculum was t^Ocen and changed, adapted, and people 
did something with it differently from the way it started out, 
then Ijnplementation behaviors were happening. 

The administrative support is something we could talk 
about for several hours, and it is very complicated. We would 
have to divide it out into the school building level, particu- 
larly the role of the principal, and the school district level, 
and perhaps the province; but in doing this, we would have to 
delve into each of these in terms of their implications. But 
tt^e main implication I want to mention is general, and perhaps 
I could taJce the principal as an example; particularly at the 
elementary school level. The administrative support would 
have to be superimposed on the dimensions of implementation 
and would be the effective facilitation of planning and taking 
into account all of the nine dyneunics of curriculum change 
-that 1 mentioned previously? not resolving them, but at least 
addressing themj b€in|p aware of thew-^Shd being afcfle to work 
with them. That is vitiat ft mean by admihistrative support, ^ 
generally. And you see for e?<ample, the meaning pf this and 
some of the findings in the role of the principal. A lot of 
the findings have advocated the role of the principal, particu- 
larly at the elementary school, as crucial for facilitating 
pr blocking change. And this is an example of trying to take 
such a finding and working with it in a more complete way, 
because something specific seems to underlie it that isn't 
clear unless we get to a certain level. So, with the role 
of the principal for example, where we find that if a prifncipal 
does not.siipport something, it will not happen, except Jn a 
small number of cases. And secondly, we find th»t ii) c^es 
where the principal has only given verbal support to implemen- 
tation it doesn't happen; because what seems to be required 
is the kind of support that comefe as a result of understanding 
the sets of factors that I am talking about, and being able 
to deal with them on both a psychological level with teachers, 
and on a resource level of facilitation. 
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So what is necessary, th6Ti, is a specific kind of * 
support; an active, direct kind of support or knowledge, or 
interaction, rather than just a general endorsement. And it 
is that ki>nd of something that I think we can spell out. 
However, it is obvious in looking at different schools that 
there are great differences from one school to the other as 
some of our previous speakers have noted; the one school 
where everything was happening and there was a great sense 
of activity with people communicating and Wbrking; and the 
other which was very dull and moribund, \^ich Bruce was 
referring to, where the principal who had been there for many 
years, had not seen very much, and hardly ever dealt with * 
curricular issues — you know the old joke about when problems 
are encountered and the teacher says to the principiM , who 
was Mr. Deunien, "Well, this wouldn't have happened if Mr. Damien 
were alive today." > 

I will rtow get to the eighth and ninth factors, and close 
this off! They are interacting ones with the overload being 
sin^il^ly the^ recognition that implementation involves ^ lot of 
things that w^re not previously realized; that the expectation 
for implementation by way of policy develop^nt is' overloaded 
by the sheer number of changes that .we are expected to implement 
successfully, if by implementat ion we mean the things that I 
have been talking about. Similarly, the time-line which 
compounds overload because there hasn't been a view previously 
that implem_entation is a process that perhaps starts at the 
initial stage and develops over time, perhaps a year or two or 
more. For example, we of ten 'get documents that "this guideline 
will be implemented in our schools by September , * 79 . " It is 
that kind of thing which makes it impossible' to deal with the 
time- line and then ends up feeding back into the prehistory. 
People then get discouraged when it can't be done; they lose 
momentum, they forget about it, they don't try it because it 
IS unrealistic, and there is no sense af development, of 
imp lementationasaprocess. 
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Ttieie «qt» Qt things, then, are a broad framework, that 1 
think is nece»»)iry for any in-service education. And we are 
finding out that implementation is incredibly c6mplex. Vou ^ 
all know Murphy's which i» "whatever cfin go wrong, will 

go wrong." Well, the implementation version is that, Murphy 
waa an optimist. But there are some guidelinea for what to 
do, and while this i» really not a large discussion on 
planning for implementation, there are several sorts of 
things which I would describe in two ways. One is, if 
implementation is being affected by these factors, then somehow 
we have to addresfl them, or don't expect much implementation, 
secondly, when we be^in to 190k at them together we get an 
understanding of how they hang together; and why they hang 
together provides some practical conceptuali2ation for approaching 
both implementation and in-service" education. ^ 

80, the third, the part of this implementation arba I 
would really like to link into in-service more systematically,^ 
involves details of Uat we seem to have learned by these sots 
of things, and I will name eight which are somewhat repetitive, 
but are really integ^ted around in-service and implementation. 

The first is that a lot more in-service training should be 
specific! should be linked into a particular program, whether 
that comes from the district or the school. Theiie should be 
a focus on a particular program or a problem. Second, and 
related to that, there should be a plan for change involving 
groups of peoples not training of individuals, but somehow ' 
dealing with groups in a planned way, which may be more or 
less structured, but wh^ch nonetheless is based on some 
assumptions. Third, and something that obviously is- a repetition, 
is that in-service training, during the initial implementation 
will be very critical. A lot of studies tha^ -have looked at 
whether or not implementation is happening, say on ^flM^ide 
scall in a medium-si^ed school district, are finding >at when 
there is a new curriculum attempted, even if you do everything ^ ( 
right, some implementation movements for the majority of teachers 
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tako something like two years. If it is a more complex 

curriculum.-interdisciplin.ry, or more fundamental change- 

U wai prob-bly take something like three to five years 

Those are, 1 think, the realities of implementation and they 

have many implications. The fourth is that the 

Should be Skill specific and concrete, demonstration models , 

oract.ces, etc. Most of the oi.e-shot workshops, even 

good ones, and conferences such as this,, deal with the awareness . 

of do.ng something practical. That's where the planning and 

.ntegration come .n and one of the necessary '"^'^^'^^"'[^^^'''^ 

„iU be a Skill-specific focus. Fifth, and th.s .s I think, 

really critical, that the skill-specific focus 

useful unless at some point the unde.ly.ng conceptua clarity^ 
ph.losophv or Whatever, is also developed. One of P 

welmove towards some mor.e demonstration models and 
.pec. f. city, is you can wind up .ith . mechan.ca use ometh.ng 
1 do .t wen, U U won.t be consistent and it won , e 
based on any underlying conceptual clar.ty. .oyce 
described the research and the f.ve parts of the » ° 

models, a.d npted that when the theory part was not ^^/""^ 
that noth.ng much ^appened despite having the ^ 
tHat .s the ..nd P-blem we face, that somehow ^ ° 

have £a..lv spec.f.c demonstration models, and ^ 
means o. drawing out the conceptual clar.ty and addressing 

very significantly. focv^n broad 

A lot of d.|cuss.on on in-serVice seems to 

H Jocess on the need for co 1 labora tiof*', the need 
structures and t|f°ce3S, on 

fot identifying fn-service needs and such. I / ' 

• this diSCussionL useful, it does not get dow. to P-^"^- 
,evel Of planning something that is much more ^^^^^^^ ^"f 
requires people to interact and wor. "^-^"7";^^^ !terLe 
time, .nd these broad structures, that are ^^^^"^^VlrT 
.nd large poliC.es, will not be very ^ 
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U..ed at a more specific level. each case whet er 

,cH.ol district o. .ndiv.dual soHool. the setup will be 
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^in.r,n.y Ho.t of tL example, of active In-ervice eduction 
that I .heat about involve elej|>ntary .chool., not "-"'^^V^ 
.rhool.. and thire are great Tf fetences between those two sets 
of .chool.. Whfie I a. not sure vhat all the ^ - 

-I do Kn«,w that , they are there an^ that the elen«.n ary s=h<^ls 
ha,« been »or. active than the secondary school- m general. 

Let me just qlose on one la.t point. The last one I 
thlnK. 1. to look at this in terms of resistance to change. 

kind Of analysis that X have been talking about is n.re 
sociological than psychological or Individualistic It sav. 
that people are noi^esi.tant to change as social systems 
sre. And it say. that a lot of things that we have seen as 
r,.i.t«,c. to Chang, are actually fu^ctio*. of the situations 

ir. Qn T thiA. if we are able to work In 
that people are in. So, i tnyiR» , , i 

hs area, what -e would be doin. in effect, would .e free n, 
,p a lot of-energy that .s currently suppressed and working 
«ieh teacher, in.a way that the sense of -"P"^^"" ' 
satisfaction which co.es out of artistry, cr a specific new 
CiU on some particular project, that that sense of co^etence 
in activity will be the ene,.izer. And^ wo will ^^--er .n 
doing that that resistance to change not the problen,. Or 
put another way, we will discover that we have .ore tha. 
enough to do with people who want^ to participate than to worry 
sbout the small minority iho might not want to. 
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O UlSTlONfi AHV/OR.ViSCUSSlOH : ^ 

SpeakinQ on evatuatioi\ oi imptemetitat^on and 6ome the thinQ6 
we might tjok ^o\,.uou mentioned pvatuation o(( 6tudent6. Could 
uou add\?66 thatf 

Response ; Uichaet futtan 

Thrire may be two levels of evaluation. One might be around 
in-%ervice programs themselves — just how do we evaluate those — 
and we talked a bit about that in one of the t;a8)c forces yester- 
day. The evaluation has to be sorted out in terms of what the 
objectives are because some objectives are for some in-services 
more than the awareness knowledge level; some are at the skill 
level; and we need to differentiate between those and evaluate 
them accordingly. In implementation evaluation there are certainly 
definite developments now which I hesitate to advocate because they 
seem to require a lot of assumptions about how to use them. But 
in terms of just defining what it is, there are people who have 
developed measuring implementation dimensions along the lines which 
I have suggested. Both are separate dimensions, measuring philo- 
sophy and understanding, teaching strategies , e.Valuation, skills, 
and working with students. And they also have measured them, not 
only in these mu It i -components , but in leve^ so each one could 
vary separately; you might have a teacher who was very high on the 
use of materials, and teaching strategies, and very low on philo- 
sophies or objectives. These levels of irse also range from sort 
of zero or non-use, to intermediate things, defined in terms of 
mechanical use, and then higher degrees of implementation which 
define a more sophisticated or selC^renewal use. There is quite 
a valid and elaborate technology phajL has been (developed to do 
this. 

In general I would say th^t the evaluation should focus on 
gathering information about implementation activities, with the 
teachers aatherinq that information, lookinq at it and working 
with it, I think it is more important that the focus be there 
than, say, at the beginning, at a systematic technology for 
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*H...ur'ing it, becau.e when people q'et the ^yste-atic. technology, 
it can be n,i.u.ed and mi. under .tood and cauae n,ore problen,. than 
it 1. worth. And I think. In fact I probably would not u.e -the 
word evaluation except with a lot of qualifier- when I thinK of 
.implementation behaviour., but there i. no doubt that we can 
focu. on it and get clarity about what is happening and qather 
information about what i. happening and use that information 
conBtructively, depending on the conditions. 

Queatiom 

I gu».. in BMtUh Columbia tht «..«e o< in-6^^vic^ p^^hap> 
been cu.ed. U.pti^ticaliy put. by the ne«* tkat «,e h.ve no. ^ 
-done good", and «e ihoutd do be«e.. 0< cou.ie, fhe ofhe. 
.ou*ce i. tee cC.nge. ca^M.aU^ ch.nge .nd othe. cC.nge. ^k.ck 

b/and U^z a. emanating . inon .o-e cen^.e, u>h^tH^^ 

U dJi^i^t ^^-f'^ p^o.incia^ cen^.e, .he >iin.UKy. 
donT.ant to ..fee it a ,loony f Mday . but I do ha.e coacpuc. 
«ho haue t.feen no p... in P^o.Kan. .Hick .e.e d.U,n,d .n .e^pon.e 
.0 .hea need.; ..he.he. th^y be .ingte-.ho. ..o.b.hop., |.he.he. 
.he, b. ^o.fe.hop..-no.g..bo.d. o n ' p.o < e. . i o na^ d.,., ..h,.he. he« 
be .eUei d ^o^k.hop. . e.en i^ thzu a.e hetd ,u.. do..n .he halt . 
«.o- .he;;,, .o-neho.. .he, /u.. don', co-e, No.. ..e , a. de..gne.., 
..e cha.ged, encouraged, .otd .o de.ign . P.og.a- .o .o^ehaw 
encou.age .eache.. .o do be..e. .nd h..e cu^Mculu', put .n.o 
p^.ce. Po you Ha., any ad.ic. a. to ho. «e ge. .he people .ho 
did no. a.. end pMvicuily to Jttnd noul? 

Response ; Bluce Joi/ce 

I would lil^e to turn the question just a bit and Instead of 
saying how can we get particular individuals to engage in parti- 
Z^.. hoc experiences, how can we build a climate « "e eve. 
is experiencing regular personal growth in a variety of -^^^ 

I mean. Whatever we do will be wording aga.nst certain ..inds 
■ o^traditions. flaws o. the past. ,he places wh*re our en.rgy 
went All through North America we had to devote most of 
energy for fifteen years simply to expansion. When I was first . 
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^ a toacher-trainer, ^everybody 1^ tauqht was hired, whether fhey >^ 
^were any good or not. • Dfti you remember that time? We are them: 
We are beginninq to get to the t ime whei'e^ we ' ve got to 
4oQk at this whole thing, U l6ok^ like tough times in certain 
ways, but We are beginning to have the leisj^re--I see it ae 
very posltive-to begin to say, "Now, here we are folks,! How - 
^ db we turn toward the building of a different Kind of social , 
system?" ? / . 

5^ in our surveys we find that almost all teachers report 

that almost all the fielp they got as they began to teach was 
from other teachers. They also report that they got almost no _ 
help. Both of those things-do you get me? We don't want to 
' ' draw ^he wrong conclxtsions out of that, but that is pretty well 
the way it has continued. An^ that isn't where we've had our 
investment. Our investmentXs in us, the organizers, university 
folks, people in the federations, and so forth. 

But now I would tuVn your question, to say, let's work on 
the business of helping of us reflect on what we are doing; 

on beginninq to get an understanding of how our school operates; 
beginning to understand the conditions. And probably most of 
the people who don't participate for example, do not have much 
of an idea of what would help them to participate; nor do we. 
YOU know. It would take a considerable amount of very careful ^ 
and qentle and non-defensive dialogue before we do begin to get^ ^ 
some sense of how you rea^^^ into this funny little world where 
most rfT us got, more or less by happenstance and unscreened, into 
a^ob that was invented around 1830-really a peculiar job-and 
began turn it around in some way. 

I 3u5t wanted to »ay a couple of things, ^one part of it 
which IS really another Way of saying we take the framework th^t 
Bruce mentioned earlier-the theory, the demonstration models, 

the practvco, ooachmg, feedback, that iind of thinq-apd apply 
\t to-^omethinq like in-service. The deve 1 opmen t ■ of a plaA 
for in-service or particular workshop or ever^. a more elaborate 
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pl.ri, i. only th. Ln-pr.ctite .ide of it, it doe. not. n.«M- 
,.Aly addr.B. theAnderlying—umptidnB »bout in-service end 

qtowth and ao forth./ ' . y 

so, we have to /work -t two thing, pi^ultaneouely , planning 
in—rvlce training that i. more integrated along thu.e Unee, 
and foate^in, a development of a conception underlying the pur- 
pose of staff tfevelopment. That is on. thi'g. The second ^hing 
is' that it i. pc.ible. it seems to me, to plan, systematic in- 
servic. education around one or two projects to begin with, Say, 
a project focus with ^ group of teachere, and to try to .get that 
started, which then would take into account some of those th ng. 
I was talking about/' And thirdly, although I tend to be optimist.c, 
I also thinks about expectations. . "* , ' 

m,en I think of doing something with anything. as difficult 
as thi., or tackling something like inf^t^on, 1 would never • 
. think of finaily solving the problem ok really fueling satisfied 
until there was a widespread r.^^BP^^e- 1 k^^'']"^ ^l[\Z' 
given year ten percent or mcre^ the teachVs.in a distr ct we e 
' actively doing something like this, that thos^ incr.«.ental gains 
in a social way would be really s-atisfying and. w.uld be the th.ng. 
to buAd on. If we try to do the whp^' thing,, we will go crazy 
with frustration, simply because it is too big. 

. ■ ' ■ ., , 1 . 

Kay tvlam: ' . 

I'd like to use Mike's very -impressive and provocative talk 
to make- a kind of general, if cautious critique fpom an inter- 
national perspVive. I'd Uke to take issue with several of the 
- speakers using Mike's presentation as a basis. First of all, 1 

think what has been taken far too much of the time 'T.ere as unprob- ■ 
letaatic is really highly l»oblematic and that is what w. mean by 
in-service'education and training. ' -1 think Bruce started^this off 
on the -right track.-l tbink maybe we got lost^-be was talking ^ . 
about different purposes and we've tended to Ignore ^his categories 
to some eAent.- I would lik? tcy= remind you of my summary Of hx* 
four purposes. I summarized-, them into two, distinguishing^, between 
> system and individual needs.. I 11- come back to -those In a moment. 
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' Thti other point. I would like to make has really to do with 
somethinq 1 have mentioned in passing rfnd rather Jiesitrfntly,^ It ■ 
has to do with what i take to be a fairly deep structural charac- 
■ tcristic in both Canada and North America; has to do with a top- 
down philosophy; a manipulative philosphy whiqh 1 want t,o highlight 
first of all with reference to Bruce McPherson's talX yesterday. 
He seemed to me to be distinguishing, in a sense v,lidly, between 
traditional forms of in.-service and then overemphasizing one 
-aspect of it. He said, in a sense, that traditional method, had 
failed, we don't wSnt them and we are going to concentrate on the 
school. And ^Uke was to some extend highlighting that perspective 
too, just now. TO some extent, I mi be being guilty as" one of , 
the consultants to the OECD project, for inviting Mike to contri^ 
bute on school focus\ but I guess that in a sense this is somethirt 
which is fairly uppermost in his thinking a^tyway, otherwise 1 
wouldn't have done so. But let me say that we have shift/ed in 
Enyland^Very much from the notion of school_-f ocused^ in-sarvice . 
AS least we have tried to. / 

. The book that I reter to in my Paper was going tp b,e called 
-school Focused In-Servi«-, eventually we^decided to call it • 
"Making I^-Service Work" .( And the idea of that w,»s to leave the 
question open; to leav^ sVeral tWgs fairly ambiguous in the 
title, but really to enable us to open up the question, "Work for 
whom7" And it seems to mc that there are two sets of clients 
ossentially, and as professionals we should not forget this , 
because it cuts to the roots, of what I_ regard as the professional 
of te-aching. We were really .ay.ng,- " Don' t . forget that teachers 
have got to grow too.". I was delighted to hear -Bruce make refe- 
rence to that again now. ' \ 

Nevertheless, I think that there is a danger-1 put it at 
^ts-mo^. char. table-that his way of. looking at effective in- 
serv^ca could be interpreted in behavioural terms. It could be 
a sense- .n which -effective" means when you h^ve ,one through al. 
• ive st,,,es, and then yo.r b.havi.ur changes. At whose behest 
I want to ask.' It seems to .e that there 'is a Kind of inherent 
con-traciiction he.e; on ^h. one hand between the kind of self- 
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creating* self-renewing, indilfeual teacher qrowiriq in hxs own , 
terms, and what I regard as the esaenso of prof essionality , and 
. that ia Knowledge, 

If schools aren't about knowledge it they are only about • 
trairifng and" transmitting then i don't want to be a professional: 
''. I am'inteVested in Knowledge, finally, and that's what it is 
^ all about. So my point with respect to Bruce is that I think 
thsre4s a danger that His five stages will be misinterpreted 
'so that we emphasize the behavioural end one. You know, we" geli 
feedback, etc, etc. Perhaps it was, for me most dramatically , 
highlighted iifU)u's tflk yesterday, I think somebody referred 
to the "meta- language" that Lou was using. That encapsulated 
for me rather nicely the unease I felt. On the one hand I /elt 
enormously stimulated by it and 1 felt that he was addressing 
issues that I wanted addressing, and the method ttiat he was 
flkdo^ting in collecting the data from teachers, from practitioners., 
\ wanted to applaud. But nevertheless, it. did seem to me that 
he was advocating what could be interpreted, in a way, as essen- 
tially a manipulative and dishonest technique. And, I think he 
is open to the charge that the^style he was adopting yesterday 
could be interpretiBd ^n that Way too.v 

And to com^in where I started, 1 think Mike, tfio, was , 
essentially tajlking about guidelines, about implementation. 
We were talking about making things wprk and it seemed to me 
that it was coming down on teachers and teachers being required 
. ' to do things with no sense there of professional growth for 
what t am regarding hs important. It just seems tg me that 
t\yB essence of the thing is why we are called in-service educa- 
tion training; 'We have introduced education into that little 
acronym— INSET— because we didn't >ant sim{\ly t^e thinking 
about training; we wanted to Thclude ," for example) 
• course that simply opens something up. And there iX^nq\wdy^ in 
which we could predict, if you are doing a master s ^course or a 
doctorate, what is going to happen. There is no way in which 
you c^ld get, in a sense, feedback and practice, because what 
you are on is aj^oad that could lead you at|polutely anywhere. 
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^ it.is 4 peraonal and d self-educative proceia that one is engaging 
in ^nd I do. ^hink that is finally what it ought to bcv about. To 
the extent the vaoious contributions have contravened that eslien- 
tial principle, I think I have to challenge theni. 

HaKy<n tUidttn: . • a 

i ^ .. . " 
It would B^jrpriae roe if the othdr two keynote apeakera didn't 
wish to respond ► Who is first? " 

' ' ' (r 

LouU Kubin: > ' . ' ^ * , 

I ought to begin, Professor Bolam, by observing* that I did 
not cope here to be insulted! What I advocated waa, in aysanner 
of apeakino^ certainly manipulation, but that is a peculiar word; 
it has a veTy^ejorative connotation and is widely preaumed to be 
aomethin^ which is dirty and clandestine and evil. If you define 
manipulation to mean the contrived deliberate' effort to bring 
About a' change or a desirable end, then all great leaders, all v 
successful administrators^ roust by definition, rnanipulate. . You .do " 
what, you can to brin^ about good things. Manipulation becomea / 
evil dnly when it is us6d .to obtain undesirable ends^ unworthy- 
goals, or wh6n it is used without the knowledge of the partici- 
pants, so. 1 would admit to minipulatljig, but I ttould only say ' 
that 1 am^^doing God's work and I'm going to get to heav^, just 
as fast as you are. 

Now, Ttoo found Michael' Fullan's paper most provocative 
and worthwhile; 1 think there are. t»>ree things in particular ■ 
that caught my fancy, it was heavy with content and 'imi5licitioh!'« 
The first is the very strong argument about- the logicll connective 
tissue between curriculum and in-service. ;^d if you t^ke ^ 
Michael^s arguments and extend them to their fullest range, what 
it suggests is that you cannot really change the curriculum with- 
outscarpying on in-service. ^6 all good in-service' ultimately 
resulta in curricular improvement. The two then are oV a pierce 
And they are closely related, and what that suggests is that you 
canMo valuable and good irv-service while working on the curri- 
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cului»-«fid you can c^re about and cafry on wonderfully effective. 
it>^service while dealing with the curriculum. So we have really 
a doublerbarrelled opportunity* At least that is the way I 
interpreted Michael's arguments. He observed midway in his speech 
that all good in-service, or a good deal of in-service should have 
specif ic 'prograln-focuB and I wondered why he qualified it because 
I think I would be willing to argue that all in-service must be 
djirectly related 4:o something that is part and parcel of the' 
sqhool's objective^. It matters nOt whether you are involved in 
artistry or extending the teachers' knowledge base or trying to 
«how teachers different wiys to test children. All o^ these can 
lie related to something that is incorporated in the teacher's 
work day J if you don't, do that I think you lack a central relevance 
And without relevance we lose that preci^s opportunity' to encou- 
rage teachers to do a better job of what they are doing 

And I think today in Canada, as well as the United States, 
the kind of ^oli taken by continuing prolonged" criticism like 
€hat elegant conment yVu made a few moments ago, about "we ain't 
.dOh6 good-, well it's ()ue&tionable. Have we or haven't we rddne 
good." The press has been hostile; and all about Canada, I 
would suspect, there are teachers who have been alienated- by an 
unloving, hateful kind of public, and f or , that reason, in-service 
ought, among other things, to above all rekindle the teacher's 
, sense of faithf And if you did nothing next week but encourage 
teachers to do what they are doing— because what they are doing . 
is of consummate value— then I think you would make a major step 
ih the directfon of shoring up efforts. Because if Bruce Joyce 
invents a supe|b system for developing and delivering highly 
efficient in-^service , you ^not presume that just ^jecause Joyce, 
can show ^ou how to make great teachers out of mediocre ones, 
^ theyNail, out of personal desire, want to be great, , It has to 
do withVthat survival principle that I referred to yestterday. 

And then, finally, one la^t comment. At the moment I am ^ 
working lith five state departments in the each of whom 

are invo^lved in deyeloping a^^ drafting statewide in-service plans 
Last fall I wrote a monograph for the council of States in School 
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In-Servici? in which I surveyed the most def initive* and dmaginative 
new program in the United States. What is significant is. that 
none of thbsb replicate one another. Thos, I woi^ld predict that 
if you were to set about tomorrow morning in the ten provinces of 
Canada, and put your minds to the task of having each provinqe 
deve3?Qp i^ own conception of good in-service,' t;here would bp some 
similarity, but thete would also be ^ome difference, and that' 
difference ^is Very valuable coin. Because in-service does not \ 
lend itself to quick fixes, sure cures, instant miracles? any 
in-service objective can be accomplished in a variety of ways. 
If it can be accomplished in a variety of ways, some way6 must 
be better than others but those which are best depends upon the 
. local context; the relationship with the university; the resources 
inherent in Alberta as opposed to those aVailabl? in dntario,'^ And 
■SO on . , V ^ 

^ Ana 1 think it is significant that. Joyce is working on 
models— he is blessed with a good mind and it hag been sharply 
honed— but he is not seeking to produce the Joyce prescription 
for healthy in-service. Rather he is working on models,^ and 
models are prototypes; -they are things whiph can be adapted and ' 
modified. Therefore, it seems to me of consunmiate importance, 
that you in Canada do not look either to England 'or to the 
United States for salvation. First, "we ain't go\^ it"; second 
you can do it better than we can. What you most' need is a • 
Canadian methodology, a Canadian philosophy of in-service, a 

. Canadian system of in-s^rvice that is precisely right for 
Canada. This is not to say that there are not rules, principle»v 
laws, premises, many of which have been illuminated by Professors 
Bolam and Joycei It is to say, rather, that they nee'd to be 
sharply cii^jjltditioned to the circumstances which Prevail 
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A WTE APOUT THE TASK FORCES 

Beiorm the confierence b«sgan and long after it had ended, 
the people Whose name, appear on the follAwl^g P«ge« met, 
<Ji«n«..d, «,aly,e<J a„a,in »any ca.e. agonixed" oyer the reports 
printed here. 

; M««t»t. of ^thi vari^i/tirt group. we,e -charged with 
narrowing their focuii and concentrating Ori five major aspects ' 
^f in-.erviqe earucatlon, Purposes and Punctio^i., Resp9nsibility 
.;oe In-Service Education in the Teaching Profession in British 
Columbia, The Teacher and the School, Research and Evaluation, 
and finally, .Delivery Systems. Thflir findings and recommenda- 
tions iorra the backbone of this report. - 

For after the speeches have been made, after the chuckles 
have died away, and the issu^ that so incensed or inspired us 
have lost their impact, we are still faced with the various 
issues that continue to afflict. the teaching profession, ihe 
people Who accepted thel responsibility for grappling with these 
issues cover a wide sp4^rum of educational involvement, they 
inc^jde teachers, univelrM- faculty, members of the Ministry ' 
lay public, school trustees,- the teachers' federations, and 
Students. 

''to these dedicated people, all of us who are interested 
in education in this province owe an enormous debt of thanks. 




'TASK FORCE MEMBERS: 
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John Ba^d^fe^R, Ckalxman - 

Bob AxioKd 

Uaomi KeAAom 
Lto Uafi6hiiit 
PtttK Uai^iah 
Hufiltl TanntK 

Jfhn TKivttt J 
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CHAPTE^^e 

i* 

TASK FORCE REPORT: 
PURPOSES AND FUNCTIONS 



JOHWTRII/ETt'amP members of the COHmTTEE 



The following Jrepjort reflects the views of the members of 
the task fo^ce on purposes and' functions of in-service education 
and se^s out important guldeiines for future in-service conmit- 
nents which affect every level of education in the province. 
TERMS , ® 

^ ^" "'^^^'^ ^° w^iMor future discussion^ we first 

'dappled with the term ^Uw^rvi^W-. while we saw that some'' 
individually maintair^^ activities^ could foe called without* 
prejudice, "caree^nhancemenf , we felt that "in-servide" 
should apply oniy to those educational activities having the ^ 
purpose of imp<|toving teaching and learning in schools, 

wistorical UQTES ^ 

Por much the same reason, we reviewed the history of in- 
service, feeling^that -purposes and functions" could only be 
analyzed prppefiy in the light of previous practice. At its 
most idealistic, teacher in-service was seen to We grown 
Troro a recurring and increasingly perceived need on the part 
of the public and professional educators alike to make a 
significant improvement in the quality of schooling. In 
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practiee, however^ in-servi(;e was seen to fall lomeihat ahc^rt 
of tills lof^y, although certainly not unattainable goal. 

To thia day such teacher in-service haa consi^ated of 
**ctii(itle», initiated* atructurjed, and conductedxby personnel^ 
tfbrking outside the schools, without the teachers? assi«t,ance 
and without careful preplanning of the teachers' ne^ds or 
wishes, generally by Mans of the "one shot" workahop. Hor 
havsj BOst in-service pi^actices linked what was being emphasized 
with any of the aspects of basic research, or with what other 
educators have advocated. And in' the few cases where particular 
research findings or theories have been translated into practice, 
no follow-through was attempted. 

Host in-service practices today appear to reflect the 
traditional school |>ro<%8S which aims at improving life chances 
for studsnts after they have left school, whether they go into 
further educational institutions or enter the working w^rld. In 
the course, of these practices, teachers are oftfn placed in 
receptive roles whet^ they are expected to accept ideas and 
behaviour prescriptions » not of their own making, which do 
little to change the njethods by which teachers instruct - 

Teacher in-service has been mainly a reaction to^^^^tifres 
of the world, the culture, the province, or local grouRB, rather 
than as a means of encouraging leadership by educators. It has 
been built on rather simple, discrete remedies, which no matter * 
how sincerely done, make their value, their implications, and 
finally their importance largely questionable. 

GEMERAl PURPOSES 

i 

Our committee felt strongly that the time has come to ring 
the curtain on the scenario described above. In-service programs 
must now begin to be .directed towards helping improve our society 
by emphasizing improvement in educational conditions in the 
achools. As educators we need to f^ulfill better those essential 
functions and strengths for whiph society created and has sus- 
tained s(;hool8. 
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today's challenges are more oemanding than' any. known 
previously. Ct^Ming environments^ sbcial Snd technological 
variables, i:evl^H||||inowredge of practical implementations ^ 
c0ncernin^|^>e ways in Which children and adolescents learn, ,^ 
along with^^iA.. improved 'awareness 'regarding subject matter, 
cannot be satisfied with theory alone. We must' trknalate 
theory intb practice which can be verified during in-service 
and subseqiAntly in the classroom. Specifically, in-service 
programs should ensure tha^ teachers have the ways and means 
of continually updating their communal leadership of in-school 
education, kindergarten through grade 12, in line with selected 
research, the teachers* ovm classroom experience, and the 
'needs of our society in an ever-changing "shrinking* world. 

To achieve these goals, continuing professional education t 
must become a consaitment by all teachers, educators, and 
2u!lministrators over -their 'entire careers. V 

PARTICtitAR PURPOSES 

\ In narrowing the .general purposes of teachez^ in-service to 
/more particular purposes, the cpmmll^tee isolated certain priori^ 
ties w^iich were felt to com^ise tnie very essentials of what we 
should ask from in-service progrwns . ' ' 

Our overriding priority as educators is tp help students 
grow into admirable individuals who have a sense c/f personal 
worth, who operate harmoniously with others, and who are free 
from any feelings of subservience. This fundamental goal requires 
certain skills that the educational proce^ must provide. 
Ideally, students should achieve a mastery of language,*; their 
own and others, a thorough knowledge of mathematics in all its 
forms, an understanding of history and geography as well as„ of 
the democratic customs of government and of the environment; 
and finally, how all of ,them relate to the world community. 
They should learn the basics of scientific understandifng 
without denial of , other systems of thought and spirit.' They 
should also be instructed in preven;tlve ^^^alth education, in 
movement, art and literature. 
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If ^i^s educators, are , able to devise in->service programs 
that' sake sore certain these' goals are reached, t#e will very 
likeay folfiXX one last priority i the achievepient by stuclents / 
of respect, adnlration,. and. confidence in the sclipol system 
from which they griAuate. 

fUHCTJOUS 

. y 

" If we are to pay more than lip-service to €he goal's out<* 
lined under "general* and "particular" purposes, /certain 
functions specific to in-*seryice must be recognized <and hopefully 
discharged) . 

To b« effective, in-service must be linked, to the general 
efforts of the school and school districts; respecting the 
^osts involved to taxpayers, but at the sane time providing' 
programs that are designed to have a Beneficial impact on all 
student activities. These programs should be based^ on the 
predetermined needs of teachters in classrooms throuc^h their 
collaborative efforts with school administrators, school boards, 
teacher 'associations, universities, and/government departments. « 
To do this, we sho^ild draw on the servicers of interested, « 
experienced teachers, administrators, university personnel, 
trustees ey^^^ others, and the programs should be school-based, 
even if university and college cajopuses are used for certain 
activities. « 

In any analysis of the functions central to in-service, 
we see the teacher in the pivotal role; it^ is the teachers' 
needs and wants that roust be addressed before any effective 
inrservice can be said to have taken place. , For this reason 
in-service programs must place teachers' in active roles, 

y 

working with students, materials, ideas and behaviours, using* 
children in classroom settings. Ahd whether the teacher 
plays the role of s^f(iden^or leader, these programs must also, 
at least in part, be held during the teacher's current Work 
schedule. ' ^ 
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'in giving priority attention to: 

/ a)' the^teaching/learning of reading, .writing and 
/ other easahtiala of language? ^ 

b) tl\p' teaching/learning of mathematical, l^ft 
; ^relatively unexamined since the ^new math" push ^ ^ 

*'of the mO'a; , = ' 

c) ' the diiennaa arising from the spread of the 
.nua^e;rs ox "learning disabled student s'^; 

' d) the: problems of disruptive* behaviour in schools; 
progr-am- preparation must be made from an ^v^r-increasing educa- 
tional literature* However/ if the programs are to avoid both 
fads of 'onofy temj^rary importemce^ and undue ^essure from 
publishers mnd otHer groups in the public dotiiain such as univer- 
sities' an&/ school boards, careful' selection 6f leaders and 
're^urces.is essential, . ^ - ■ 

Although the 'classroom teacher remAins the"?toucleus around 
khich ell .in-service functions revolve , theTse functions must q 
*; not be Srestricted solely to the teacher, b^Jb^hould include as 
' participants school disttrict of f ic^al^^^rincipal8> su'perin- 
•^tendepts,' board members, consultants, and coordinators! -v^All 
these groups must become aware of ■ what isvb^ng advocated and 
done. . . ^ ^ • . . . ' ^ ■ ^ • ■ 

Finally, the functioning of in-service needs continuous 
cooperation from the universities and colleges who are respon- 
sible- for pre-service training as well as from busihess and 
^ industry interests, teachers* organizations, and*other^^public 
groups.. 

RfCOMMrwPATIOW, 

The fact oflfailing student enrolmSlS^ Wirougl^kfe the 
sqhool system should be s^en as a gi*«at opportunity fop 
engaging in those activities l^hati come under the heading of ' 

\ ■ J ^ - u \ 

in-s\R^ice. ' 

Irv^ervip^ should include, b?it not be resl^ricted to,* the 
necessary change of emphasis which such declining enrolment 
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.naturally entails; almost certainly,* teachers Will have to ^ 
4^cept reallocation, either from one speplalization tb ^n6ther , 

from- one grade to another/ without sacrificing rfny of the 
aims toward improved quality outlined above. 

Following the lead of the In-Service Conference of May, 
1979i, much could be done without involving Vast expenditures 
Of money. A five year plan could, for example, ^e envisioned / 
*■ 9n|^ Outcome of the conference and of this report. 

It is recommended, therefore, that the agendies supporting* 
the 'conferin^e tak^ contihuinoj^sponsibility for a cooperative 
leap forwaird in in-service. ' 
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CHAPTER 7 



TASK FORCE REPORT: 



I^ARGE SCALE SYSTEMS: RESPONSIBILITY 

fq'r in-service education in briVish 



COLUMBIA 



AUW G, WHlTKtV AWP mmUS Of THE COMMTTTEC ^ 



^ur task group took the stance that the purpose of in- ^ 
service education yas to enhance the^ personal and professional 
growth of educators at all levels so that they are able to 
find moire rewards in their ..areers, and ultimately bring about 
an improved learrring environment and a jTigher quality of 
«itnstruction for children in schools. 

Similar recognitions of the purpose of in-service have 
been made for years. EveiTy school district in British Columbia 
officially had six days set aside for nor>-instructiopal use; 
this, has been reduced to four, and some of these may be used 
for purposes other th^n in-service. Significant amounts of 
money, too. are provided by school boards and the telcTiers' 
federation for prof essional development. In* addition, 'several 
established mechanisms for in-service axist. 

in recQjpizin^the current level of organization for" 
in^s^rvice JTthin the province, the task force seemed unanimous 
in^Y^^e opinion that abundant language had been created which 
supported a myth that in-seryice was happening but no reality 
Whs found to coincide with the rhetoric. in our view, the 
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intended outcomes of in-service are not happening at present. 
J, The committee recognized that the extent of any such discrepancy 
Jean empirically determined but were unaware of any" extensive <i 

study havi^Hp^been done? and at the same time recognized that 

the area of research and tevaluation was being co/)sidered by 

atig^her' task force, ' ^ 

Wfe-^iany differences noted in in-service programs were 
''-seen as the result, of many ,f a^rtor s , among them the following: 

1. Almost every t>6V3^X^p.f the system seems to undervalue, . 
or only vagyely recognize^. the necessity for more 
professional develo'pmeftt , .^.^ 

2. In-service has become a political i'lstie^with several ^ 
influential groups doing battle, or ignorTng^^'tSe 
legitimate influence of other groups. I ^ 

3. The majority of the mechanisms used for in-service 
inhibit reaching the o^ectives that are held 
especially where those objectives go beyond Anaki ng 
educators aware of some idea; skills and acjtion are 
not well promoted by talking to people. 

4 . There is 1 i 1 1 le or no recogni t ion of the sharing of 
responsibility for- in-service and no coordination of 
in-service within the province. While there are 
several organization^ concerned with in-service, it 

• is difficult for eacn to be aware of what the others 
are doing. 

From a review qf bfith t hp ideas generated at the conference 
and the vast body of literature on in-service education and 
change in schools, the task force made certain assumptions on 
which our recommendations were finally based. 

First: We saw that the type, extent, method and' content, of 
in-serv!ce education should be a matter which is the responsi-. 
bility of the individual educator although he or siie will still 
receive outside input and may need to negotiate these issues 
with some authbrity. Each individual should have the maximum 
opportunity to^e involved in needs assessment, planning, and 
action with regards to his or her own development; and such 
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involufmont should be given prominent priority not undertaken 
af the end of a loner day, ' * 

Tvo: In the profession of teaching it is diffi^cult to 
separate personal ^d professional development. On the whole 
teachers who hyjve found ways of reaping personal rewards from 
their teaching and^ their lives are most likely to tie the ones 
who prpviae the best role models for children a# *ho r ultimately 
do the best 30b. 

N 4hreeK Education is d complex field: teaching is a highly 
technical and personal enterprise; the wide range of skills that 
need to be employed may take a lifetime to qain. Some of these 
skills, such as the ability to establish a positive trust rela- 
tionship between teacher|and learner, may take a long time to 
Ic^irn and yet are.the moit central to the teaching act. Without 
these central skills little real Intended learning occurs^ and 
what docs occur -is often overpowered bV unintended contingencies. 
However, since tpachers view the various skills involved fn 
their prof essiop' di f f erent ly , they need the opportunity to ^ 
learn then: in different orders, at different rates, and in 
different ways. 

Four: Since our society is a complex mosaic with each 
comiT^uniry potentially different from its neiqhb^jftr, all manner 
of variety becomes inevitiable. The way to handle variety in 
any dr^nizatior^ is with variety (Ashbey's Law). We must 
establish and maintain •ihe means to express various styles, 
IXhilosophies, emphases, opportunities, curricv^. and alterna- 
tivfis. This realization dees not negate th^f the public 
acnooi oxists to prepare students for life4n a democratic 
society, and acknowledges the necl for d common core of 
knowledge and values. However, it joes suxggest that surrounding 
this core, there can anj shouLd t,^' a wide r<:inqe of options. 
We fp.i\ students bot:h when we^ do not manage to do the bore 
c^iTT ic.^\ ir\ ar.d wht :% ve do not provide enough options so that 
iDVi J t^.-iato K\c ^re '.o s .-.cthincj that is real f^r them 
personally. The "ca.n" m thi- statement depends both on content 
and -.tra^e.jy. we rail to 'H-i the- best from teachet*« when we 



state what tjhey ar^e to do beyond the core; in ^so doing pe'rhaps 
we. take away their opportunity^ to be creaJtive ' to, do something 
over which they can hAve a^eal sonse^f ownership, "Maslow's 
P^^' EuPgychian Management (1965) has as its central thesis 
that the very bes£ can be expected from workers when thair " 
humanness is given full play^ 

Five: There are some educators who hftve quit learning 
about teaching and who need inspiration, motivation, and 



incentives to help them get back oh a learning path. While 
we hafve enough data to recognize that "top down" change is 
ofttfn inefficient *and ineffective, this does not mean that 
.1|pone part of the system cannot insist^ that each member of the 
profession have a plan for-personal and professional develop- 
ment and act on that plan, "iSU^atlonal management 6an be 
trai^ned to help in motivating those who ultimately must be 
"responsible to the system, *^ 

/ Six: Educators may require or request assistance in 
Establishing what their nteeds are, Pa?-t.of the in-service 
/brganization shoulfl be equipped to deal with ng^ assessment 
at a more sophisticated level than by simply asking* "What 
\in-servic6 jt/ould you like to see?" „ 

Seven: Mechanisms should be accessible to assist 
educators once they have assessed their needs and learning 
styles. Without such accessibility to vario^ft^alternative 
ways of meeting perceived needs, a potential energy barrier 
is erected between the need and the ob jec t i ve , * ^ 

Eight; Finally, assumptions one thtough' six. imply that 
theire are several levels at which the n^edjtq take responsi- 
bility in in-serviae education apply,' 

SOlH WOPELS FOR SHARINi? IW-SERl^ICE R£ SP0>4S I 8 H I T V i 

* ^■^ ^ 

The- teacher -,13 a central component of a larger subsy 
within a system, \ As such, teachers have several demands 
placed on them and^rin turn can make demands on other parts^ 
the system; these include the students^ the schoo 1 ' { inc lud i 



1 ^ ' 
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■ _d . , , 

' one's immcdiav colleague;) , the admlniatrative sVst^ln, ^ the 
-'Rr^vxnce, the teaching profession, y,e universities, and the 

overall educational comn,unity represented by the bank of 

literature on education. 




" Figu{iB 



si. 



The educator is heavily infruoncod by all of' these ^ub- 
syste.,s, and rj..ne..Uy his or ner needs are determined by 
,xa...Panc the expectations cTf these various groups. He or C 
s.hc m^^ also turq'.to these various subsystems to help him 
or In meeting .these, needi . , At different times during 

one'^ cu.cr some subsystem will be used to a greater extent 
•tnar, cAn^rs, fo;r exa.pie. usina the " t eacher . educa t ion co„,ponent- ' 
exy^sivel,. du/in, pre-.ervice. and perhaps using school 
and ccll..ayueVmorc extensively in in-service. 41I of these 
sub.y.re,-,s,/awever. have a respcp s 1 b U 1 ty for the personal 
;ro:..s.<u,aal dev^-lpi^ment of , e<->cher s . Of coarse, there 
wU! be son,c- who do not recognize their needs Or who will not / 
t-r., f . K,M[. even u ,hey do; in this case the responsibility (, 

■es D. -..js.. surrounding fhat person, colleagues at first, 
t.v. ■: .--or.f. fr. the hierarchy of command, who can help the' •. 
■,>Li.:. :. ■ .-.at he cr ^he ojn change-. 
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^ ^The; arrows In^rigure One ar^ "an attempt show Vhat 
■the educator hae an inflyente on each of these .groups, may ' ■ 
at aome time be^ member of any of them, and in fact, that 
all groups 'haveC educators in them at any one tiae. Just ^.s 
^ucators respond to pressures f^^m any of these levels, aU 
Uvels need; to be^e^onsive to pressures , from teachers , ^ 

It is useful to examine the^ight hand side of this 
diagraiti closely: basically we find tw6 coiSponents, a disttitt 
one and a prpvinciaj^ one. Whereas the ministry sets-out broad ^ 
curricular Aiidelines, it does so within. the influence otC^iair 
the rest of the systems; it can and^should hav^ an t^flu^ce . ; 
on in-service, as will be delscribed later. The district " 
component, h^ijever , 1^ riiore complex. It includes the school 
board,, and central office authorities, the school administration 
colleagues, community ^nd finally the individual teacher as well' 
as th.e collective bo4y of teachers. 



a ill 



Of course alfl of 
these boxes ire influ- 
enced fcry the \eft hand 
side of our diagram. 
The B.c.T.S. , t^nivei-si- 
ties, and B.C.S.T.A., as 
well as other interested 
agencies . 



Ministry of Education 



Schooit Board 



School administration 
and Teachers with 
local Communities 



Provincial 
''Component 



ADis trict 
I Component 



Teacher- - individual 
and Collective body 



Figure 2 " 

Hopefully, the various boxes have some common philosophical 
bonds„,and that th^se bonds do not violate the ^ssumVions made 
earlier about variety and diversity. m our view th^ most impor- 
tant philosophical bond was an acceptance of Jacksonfs growth 
model for personal ^and professional developme>>t. 

All levels of Figure One have .responsibi 1 i t^ for in-sa^rvice. 
The.ministry, the boards, and the teaching profession through 
the B.C.T.F. have the financial com^ment. It is noted that 
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teachers themselves also ina)c«,/,a l^rge financial commitment to 
their own in^ervice, professional, an^l personal development; 

. a fact that of*ten goes unrecognized, ' W^le ideally educators- 
plan for their own needs and take action to meet them, each 
of these groups influences those needs through dialogue. 

Although the teacher may be most influenced by colleagues 
or the university, we isuggest that ultimately he or she will 
negotiate a pla>n with an administration such as the principal. 
The ministry likely has ortly a peripheral affect on an indivi- 
dual teacher but has a task parallel to that of the ^jSrincipal 
in working with the board superintendents, who in turn are 
negotiating with principals. All this is f tindamenta 1 ly at 
the level of needs assessment. 

At the level of meeting those needs any one of these 
groups in Figure One may be. involved. What appears to be 
needed primarily are guidelines? and nj^chanisms so that there 
IS a real 1 ikel ihood of reaching a particular need, A two 
hour workshop is not sufficient to help teachers improve theif 
inquiry teaching strategies, gain sjcills at valufe clarification 
or learn how to mainstream their classrooms, although it m^y 
be long enough to gam an aware he ss of why these skills are 
important. We neod to design strategics whiich recognize that 
some ot Lh«ae t-hanges take t ime and whicn a re tl ex lb le enough 
to £it,|,into the already crowded schedule ot the educator. 

At the level of meeting needs and at the le^ve 1 of communi- 
cdting nepds,- better interaction between the groups represented 
in Figure One is desirable. It would be useful if there were 
some sor t of a c lear i nghouse- - 1 i ke 1 y just d computer bank — 
which allowed any person within one of these groups to see 
what other people were doing in different curricular and geo- 
"graphic areas . 

Ideally, in establishing needs, and in considering his 9r. 
her interaction with the district component, e^ch individual 
Should bt! cible to show that the goals of the school, d-dStrriCt, 
and ptovit,c-e tiave Le*Mi c.onsidcred The sc hoo 1. ip turn, will 

ha.ve e,l ntfO I a I ed t 1 .t - ^ji. 



and Btjould alio have considered the goals of the overall educa- V. 
tipnal community. The distript wilT have made decisions about 
the broader curriculum g'uideijfne^ stipulated by the ministry, 
who recognite and 8up^>ort in-service, education , help -the public 
•ee its necessity, and often serve as pjart of a coordinating 
and consultative agency for the development of in-service 
programs. Some person in the district (and in our view most 
I'ikely the school principal) will have the responsibility of 
insuring that each 'teacher has a plan, that the plan reflects 
the various levels of goals (although it obviously could 
reflect more than this) and that the teS^r act upon that 
ijlan. This person wou^d also negotiate with certain teacher? . 
to encourage them to include other needs, and would also 
encourage ^e teacher who has flowed down in his or her pro- 
fessional deVelopment to taJce a m?)re responsible position. 
Obviously, yj/is person needs the skiUs''^^ be ab'le to neqotiate 
in a manner so that change is not viewed Is poer'cive. 

RfCOMMEWOATJOWS OF TH5 TASK FORCf • 

PRFAMBU I 

Expectation to a ^arqe extent detcimiiicj. what happens 
within subsystems, Voth the expectation of a ^p^ecific subsystem 
as well as the expectation placed on' it by othelr sQbsystems. 
All these^^encies within the system ^ust legitimize all levels 
of in-service ^n the eyes of scjriety, includinc helping the 
public ^4e that personal growth is part of professional growth 
for a teacher. , , ' 

RECOMMEWPAT lOW I ' 

a) Th^ ministry s^oxild make public statements which show that 
it supports, boflh financially and philosophically, personal and 
professional in-Jsrervice for teachers'. 

b) ^ School Boards should publicize their support for in-service 
to the electorate. ' 

c) The B.C.T.F. and B.C.S.T.A. should publicize their indivi^^ 
dual roles in, and support for, in-service. 
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AS ncfted in assumption- fi'il, the complexity of our society 
demajnds a certain variety in or^r to meet educational goals. 

All^thfe,.a3gju?les mentioned in Recommendation J nefed to 
•valid^ethe notion that "only variety canM^al with variety." 
Iri snert tj^se agencies must help the public Jee that the 
y^chi^l shoj/ld not be monolithic, and that individual teachers 
/ cAji W ne^d to have individual philosophies, skills and' ' 
^riorifei*/, and thus will have differing needs for their own 
in-sefvice, both in order to maintfain their growth and to , 
meet the individual needa of students. 

PRfAMBU rrr 

..The first ertdpr responsibility for prof es s ional * anl 
personal growtA lies. *with the individual educator - see 
assumption oneA 

a) - Each edticator shou^'b? responsible for having assessed 
his or her own needs for in-aervice, to have a developed plan 
for meeting tihese need?, and to demonstrate that he or she is 
taking action or\ these plans. ' 

b) The school district should appoint a person with whom the 
educator 



negotiates this plan, (probably the sc^j^' principal 
would negotiate with a teacher, the d^er intendent Sith a ' 
^ri/ncipal) and the school district oi. teacher s federation should 
provide consultancy services^ for aiding teachers^in needs 
assessment, provide support for groups of teachers who have 
common needs in order to help them me^t these needs, and also 
help individuals find or design mechani smN^o meet theix more 
speci f ic needs . ^ . ' ▼ 

c) The school districts ^nd the B.C:T.F. should have the 
major responsibility to insure that each teacher has maximum' 
opportunity in assessing, and nc^eting his or heir needs-* 



PR£AMBlf IV , 

, ♦ ■ „ ■ , 

Moat people in maintaining persdnal and professional 
development lyfe'ed support mechanisms which, usually operate at 
the »cho6a levfel. ' " , 

a) Each staff should meet to decide on some professional 
goals they hold^' their school and- should coQsider itself 
as^a Support group for the individuals on the 
meeting their personal and group needs. ^ h 

by The plans in Recoriunendation I-II and IV to be both 

short, mid,/and long range; and within a school, need to 
reflect the broad diversity necessary to meet a community's 
needs. , 

^ Some sorts of in-service nee^s can be met usinq the, one- 
shot , woFkshop model. Most, however, need extende^ time 
commitmanta- 

r 

RECOMMfWDATIOW V 

4 

a) There should be a broacj diversity of- mechanisms to meet 
lA-serv^ needs since some skills can on^ly b% developed over 
time, ,wiOf. theory, demonstration, practice, and feedback. The 
^ needs do not lend themselves to day blocking, nor to after- 
school workshops. 

-b) pach staff, and^is4:rict neeis tq develop mechanism^s fcxr 
allowing release 'tiAe for individuals who need to be iinvolvec^ 
in aurses of the kind impllifed above. This needs to be ^pne , 

*^ in such a way .that the, schooliffg for the , student is affected 
minimally. One such mechanism for example >would be the hiring 
of permanent district substitutes. 
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4 

We cannot afford *'burn vO^t" , a state, wherjt» a. teacher no " 
^ lounger has the neoessary jenergy for students ; NndrNcan fWe *»^^orcl 
*,^,^^_^^^teacher s who have lost a sense of e^f^tiveness in th«^ ' 

personal .Idves. Some in-service needs to bb available to help 
suc^h people. It ma^ mean -an organized program for helping the 
^ overinvoljved teacher b£ance his or her personal and professional 
f), lifer, orMn helping the under i^V;olved teacher see bow to laecome 
more effective. Tlje 4/5 plan initiated by the Thunder Bay 
Ontario 'School Distric^ and ^in the process of being adopted ^ 
bi' the Vernon, B.C. School Board/as a 3-4-5 plan^. was seen a^ a 
sitive ^ep if the plan can work^so as not to fJ^^ct teachers^ 
^nsion riqhts or sabbaticals. »A/Ty'' pl^n which a]^0s ^teachers 
moVe away from teiMtfhiBq for a time with a minimal loss of 
saBary, n6 loss of po;?,ition, and littlv cost to the taxpayer, 
reccWj^i z ing 4:hafe teactic;rs r^iay need the opf>ortunity to enrich 

trheir^l\.y9^-4rT?ev7tTej;;iB , isapositive'pl-^n. 

a ' - , ^ ^ 

a O 

Those involved in necfls assessment, and "in planning mecha- 
nisms to rneetr*TTieeds and those involved in negotiating with 
educfitor's about|pi|^heir needs and strdteqies, must recognize a 
broad spectrum of in-service activ5:<ies. 

t * * V ■ . 

It wa^ 'ftilt that if RocommMnda 1 1 on I to VI -were followed 

1 ^ 

It would di- m^eh t(^ imprc^e in-service in B.C., yet there >/outd 
still cxiJl^ thti ^'onfusion caused by the lack of coo^ination 
between t.hose ibodies providing s'ervice. However, at present . 
the bod^^es ptovidinq in-seryice are in the position of having 
to gvjess at teacher needs rather than havinq'^een involy^ed in 
or . 1 n formed about r.et-.i^ ^ g ."^o s smen t .- - 




ION VII 



Each diltrict should have a person qrl persans Who aire 
•^respdnBlbI)B for being informed . about What' is happening' with 
respect to in-sor^ice in th*fcr^4j.8trict ^ntt who are aware of 
,wHat is available in the province. 

PREAMBtE VllI 

^hoee invblved at the'^delivery end, 'and thqse persons 
referred to in Reconvnendhtion VIlV need access alsiq to infbr- 

tion about -what is^ goihg on in each district and each 
carriculum area. Such iiccess wpuld, keep redundancy to a 
mihiiKiin,, allow one .to. capitaliie on inforamtion fi«om another 

aurce, and would also fateilitate planning wittf, othera. 

. » . . 

_ • ^ ' 

An in-service clearinghouse « should be esS^blishejd^ by 
either the ministry, B.C.T.F. or the B^C.S^T.A. ox: jJintjy 
by all three, to assist districts in >f Inding ways to [help 
individual teachers assess and meet ne^eds; tO aid' grouping 
^teachers, perha^us across districts, for meeting* these needs ; 
to help inform those involved in delivery^ about what, island 
, will be happening; and to aid,research*ers,^~ In this d4y of 
• computers, such a cllearinghouse could b'e^a small "operation 
easily accessible electronically from several areas of the 
province, which would quickly provide up-to-date information, 
thr0^h an ^cross^file system. 

, ' ^ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

^ , The recommendation? above involve a model for human 
developj^ent which inclujdes self as^essme^t (a process .4;hat 
may be fapil^tated by .others) , goal definition and formulation 
as well as how individual' decisions aboyt goals may be reached 
.Fo^;>each educator it^ involves open" responsible conununicatior^ • 
with adminisvators and, the public copperning t>reir plans and 



^e actions tney are taking *eo 'pursue, t^e^n.* . It assumes that ^ 
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every educator at everv ir.woi ^* « *• . . 

continue: to, t,; a loa nL n" to , " ^^iU needs to 

one fi.,.h . 'iomonstrate that he or qhe is 

one such, a „ode, „ost closely resembles a sel f-*ducation 
model involving a defined contract. Ml levels of t L . 
need encouragement for . . , levels of the system 

ngement for such a moda^ to become effective 
Four levels are, however', of paramount importance. 

The first concerns the^ public, who need to be aware that 
quality. education depend. ".^ipdj^^cators who have iifstrong ■ • 
^sense of ownership for wh.tr^feppens in their classrooms and 
are committed to a p«h of personal and professional growth. 
Such a condition necessitates diversity m schooling if it is 
to mirror^H,e diversity Which e^j,t^,i„,,,3„,i,,^. .Teachers 
are the second group who afe of crijtical i»,port,ance i^ this 
-del. They must be encouragecl to direct "tbeir own development 
W.n. to,.soe that it their respons'ibiUty to 'do so, they aTso 
3 must bo encouraged to take what actioTs their plan .ntafls. 

The third level is represented by the Boards 'and the Federation 
Who need to encourage mechanisms for .identifying a^d meeting 
needs of individual educators both financially and philosophi- 
. .cally. The fourth level is yet not .established. It is the 
^clearinghouse identified in Rftcflnunendation VIII. 

This committee was Charged with thej responsibility to 
look at the overall syste. ojf in-service-. It adjourned its 
deliberations f.eoling that U had- „et l^^Jesponsibility. ' 
It shduld be pointed out that a commi-tt..4*ch as this, charged 
as It ^.s to make .recommendations, dSSs not operate in. a 
totally consensual framework even though there was m;re consen 
than one „ould,pred.ct. Rather, the idea^in this report were 
s^arpenec, a^ focused through act.ve debate, then examined to 
see that trtey w.ere consistent and noncontradicto^y . We now ' . 
charge tWe who struck these task forces with the responsi- 
bility oj^seeing that this repott, ,.nd the reports of' the four 
other task force., do^ot lie dormant; to ensure that they 
^re c^culafed to every level o'f the system in the hope that 



Bfep Win have been taken along the road to effective 
ifx-servicp. 
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CHAPTER 8 

TASK FORCE REPORT; . , ' 
RESEARCH AND EVALUATION* o 



IAN ANPREWS AW? MEWBERS OF THE COMMITTEE 



The mandate of ou| task force cofl^Hj^H^ to report on 
^critical issues APd^to iwlce (recoitmiendatiaBHpa^ing' r 
and evaiuatioh>tSdies in i?l-service proJrSKLng* S our 
cQpimittce was comprised of a wide range educational represen- 
tatives we were able to uhdejrtake our task from^a -diversified^- 
and baialiB^d pertpecti^ve. For this re^mon we f^el that our 
■ recoininen'datian%>4|^' avoided any particiijifM: bii» and hope that 
they win g«n«ra^d;)a;i^ilt^^ response from aU i^e^es^nd " 
task f6rcp committees ijp^olved A* the int-dervice- conference. 

At regular meetings\jbefpre,''dufin.g^ and after the cbnf e- ° 
rence, we received, shared, and debatfed various isfeues and 
suggestions that ap»tli4jd t:t)*the research, vid evaliji^'pfibn* studies 
of in-service. In p^^iciilar the committee compiled? teydewe^.,.. 
and summarized all materials, data, and re6ommendatibns accumu- 
lated from the individual presentations, discussion groups, 
■and task force d^elibetations^ We felt this synthesizing 
process to be most wOrtlJwhile since it ensured that information 
and opinion generated ijy^ the conf^ivence delegates were the 
bi^sis of oui^ commi?ttee ' 8. final reCommBhdations. 

Rurally w6 ^ope^tjjat this report will be an informative* 
and practicaj^^ocyment' for conference delegates. But we also 
hope that the ideas and suggestions contained in this report 

■>■ ■ V • • ^ 
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will be shared by*school district personnel, the B.C.T.F., 
and B.G.S.T.A,, university personnel, and the {linistry ao 
that potential research or evaluation studies in in-service 
programming mafy be forthcoming from any ^or all of these * 
sources . ' ^ 

Finally, encourage the steering committee to expedite 
or facilitate any ^ction ^ased on the recommendations in this 
report where such action is. deemed appropriate.' As a conse- 
quence we hdpe that our committee will have assisted the 
Conference steering committee in-reaching its two major goals 

of preparing and disseminating in-service proposals, 

> - ^ 

OUTilUE Of REPORT: 

The written and verbal suggestions ' received by our task 
force committee were extremely diversified. Nevertheless, 
the specific issues and recommertdations ^g^ubra^i^ed by^ur. *^ 
conjnittee appeared to fall into fiye major- categories of- 
research and evaluation in in-service uprogramming. 

1. THE ASSESSMENT Of, IW-SERl/ICE VEEVS: 

This category was most fully subscribed by conference 
delegates. A separate focus' of our recommendation was 
therefore developed. 

IM/SeRI/ICE DELlVERy SYSTEMS; ^ , 

This area was certainly thq. most complex. The themes 
o^the other four task force committee^ of the In-Service 
Conference (Large Scale Systems, Delivery Systems-j Purpose 
and .Functions, User and Social Systems) have been assimi- 
lated into this category in our report because the 
jrecommendations for research and evaluation studies # 
indicated m^jch int?erdependence among all four themes. 
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^ 3.. THE EfHCrS .OF IN-SimCE PROGRAMS UPOU STUPf ij^- Pf gfoeMAWCE; 

Our -committee fglt. that special' attention should be. ' 
directed to the. pupils in the classroom since many delegates 
stressed that we-ahould not lose sight of the very indivi- 
duals whom in-service programming is ultimately to behefit. 

4. iW-SERVICe CIiVatE AWO THE TEACHER; ^ 

The attitudes of teachers towards in-service was a 
constant theme of the in-serVice conference. Teacher 
ownership of in-s«frvice, the ecology of teacher in-service, 
and the reluctant in-service participant were all topics 
that have been summarized under this title. * 

5. RESEARCH AWP El/AIUATIOW STUPIES AS IW-SERl/ICE PMGR^^iNG: ' 

Our committee believes strongly that if research and 
evaluation studies are to be undertaken, more innovative 
procedures must be considered. Our report suggests some 
ways this innovation could be achieved. 

E^ch category of resear6|l<*'and evaluation in ' in-service 
programming has been analyzed and preAted in a similar manner ' 
First the issue is stated and then claTified where necessary 
A supporting rationale is presented indicating why this issue 
has been especially addressed. Finally, a s< of recommen^tions 
IS Identified for consideration by both delegates and the 
steering committee 'of the- in-service conference. These five 
issues Vnd support . recommendations comprise the major content 
Of our Areport. 

JSSi^S IfWP RECdMMEWPATIOWS; . . ^ ' 

,IS5UE .M. THE ASSESSUENT Of lAz-SERVICE WEEPS ^ 

A large nunber of the conference delegates saw teacher 
r^'ocfe being defined from "above" but acknowledged that 



certain situations gave legitimacy to these externally imposed 
needs. Among thesi: the implementition pf . a^new currijrulum 
with a' subsequent nee* to update or acquire new ski ms; changes' 
in district^ "inist^y, or university' certJLficatian regulations/ 
and finally, new approaches f& t^^^in^ styles as deemed nifees- 
sary by principals^or district staff were all seen as areas 
where the "top iSown" scenario %#buld apply. Hhert the delegates, 
.did not isee was Sufficient in-service -satisfactorily directed 
to teacher-'identified needs. Because the varibus delegates 
felt that it was important for teachers to _play a major role 
in needs assessnelnt, they were in general agreement that these 
procedures be developed within each district and thus allow 
teachers to acquire a sense of ownership over them, with 
district staff acting as facllltatqrs for such programs. This 
sense of o%mBrshlp was seen "as most Important, Some objections 

tere raised in making rfleds idAitif icatTon the exclusive prero- 
ative of the teachers and in certain cases, such as the need 
t° retrain teachers whose positions had been elimihated because 
of declining enrolments, district staff were seen as the most 
iog i cal determiners of such need. 

*A'Ae question of the financing of In-service was also 
raised and most delegates felt that, if through the action o^ 
some agency, for example, B.C.T.F., a need was created which 
must be met through in-service, then that agency ought to 
provide the in-service resources necessary to fill such a needTT 

In considering our recommendations on this issue we 
attempted to keep certain questions in mind; ^-questions we feel 
tK> be of. paramount impof^emce in any consideration of in- 
service needs. In the first place, . if in-service ndeds arl^ 
to be examined from the point of vi'ew of students' needs, how 
in fact, are these needs t*o be determined? -Secondly, concerning 
the teachers' roles, do teachers know which personal an<J pro- 
fessionai^skills they need' to improve; what are the present or 
are likely to be the future commitments or ^opics which 
concern teachers; and finally, hov*f.can teachers* perceiVed 
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needs translated into i/i-«ervice programs and how can 
' .^ attendance, at tfuch programs be encouijaged? " We must alsoV^' "^"^ 

jconsider .howWh. influence principal^ have on the per- ' (' ' 

. , fceived needs of teachv« « well a^^e^cAj^ne wh^ch ministry 

decisions result In teacher'^needs which must be net by' in- - ^ 

flervic^.- :.A11 thes^ gueAibns and considerations become 



critical in th^ light Of an assessment of . in-service: nfeds 
The following recommendations ,«ummar^2e our review of these 
infi-service needs. • ' ' ' . . ^ -'.^fw 

UCOHUtUVATJOHS: ' - . 



1. 



Explore ptos^xble cooperative procedures which' would 
allow districts systematically to identify needs in " 
the district. '"^^ 

(a) Investigate the in-service needs which result 
from policy decisions made at various levels of 
the educational hierarchy. 

(b) Urge policy makers to attertj^^t to identify the 
in-service needs which might result from their 
decisions^ i ^ ^ 

(c) When an agency's policy decision clearly ^sults . 

in a-'need for in-service, then the agency should > 
b^ prepared to provide in-service resources 
necessary to satisfy the need. ^ i 
- Assess retraining needs for te,acheri whose positixjns 
may disappear through declining enrolment;. - ^ 
Initiate the development of a regular needs assessment 
porocess to which all in-service agencies would have 
=icces£. -Hiis needs assessment could identif y,what the 
content should be, who should receive priority of in- 
seryT^ support, who should consult -in-service programs, 
and where it should be conducted (local, regional, 
provincial) . 

Investigate the offects of jcvelooing needs assessmeot 
groups who would advise, discuss and disseminate infor- 
-aticr to districts, schools, or individual teachers when 



requested, fhil .assessmcrTt group model would*^ 
cpmplemenC -a in6r« cilmprehe naive delivery system 
* ^ ■ inlormation proq^am. Teachers^ill not .respond ,f 
' to needs asfi^iessroe^^^ and instromehts , unless th^r^ 
exists ii) the minds. i?f- the teacherS^ra cOnce^a^^ 
*, ' ^ut ^he isaue, ft ifecepfeiyity to the iss\i9< yrnd 
a prior knowledge of thdoissue. 



Ifi lany de^|sioTf ?-eg«rdin^g «r)J^pS assessment of tf^HeiTs, ,^ 
th e ' pr ocyss Be c l'e<r iy d e f ined th e * mec hini sijfS f or . .t r e A,t ing 

Awareney^Of needs must be formali:?ld,' district stafF^must be 
perceived ap facilitators Or "servers" rather than evaluatots, 
and teachera must develop a sense of ownership over in-service. 

ISSUE *2. IM'SERVICE PELIUER/ SYSTEMS 

Organizational systems and methodological systems abound: 
in this province. Some appear moris effective ^and efficient 
than others^ftt empirical data to the claims of any 

tone Sxystem is hot readily available ,°j^^P^t: because th6 empi- 
t.ic al data is Jion«t i 8± en t , or]l be^i^u^e 4*t ;t»aS not ■ 'bfeSn ad eq u a t e 1 y 



shared. Duplication'ot e^foafe-i^nd expenSe foll9W5r where no 
' systematized examination of delivery jsiy.^^ems afid subsequent 
communication *of*^ results h^ve occur^ea. 

All aspects of in-service delivery ^systems must be compre- 
hensivAly examined and evaluated at various levels including 
fcgth the organizational level and the methodological one. A't 
the organizational level we must examine initiation procedures 
and. processes, as well as the planning* ^evaluation and follow- 
up stages. The policies underlying these procedures must also 
be evaluated and the f^^c^ng of them clearly defined. On the 
methodological leVel we must consider such questions as timing 
and location, modes. of .presentation or delivery as well as the 
models or types of in-service programming particularly with 
? regard to a cost/benefit ^analysis . ,^ 

The purposes and functions of in-service programming must 
also be clearly identified and made specifio, particularly in ^ 
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ascertaining whether the program ' i8 deaigned to improve .teachlhg 
skills, retrain ^chers, in^JL^te change, implenint hew curri- 
culum, develop l^al curricyluiJ, or arty or all' of these. -V ' 
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^ TBat all ^spcct^of- in-service d*elivery system^ be ' 
>^''8|^stema^icaljjf->nd colnprehensivfely. «xamiti'pd, ^ \ 
2. That, research' aAd eyalutitifen questions ^Tertiheii^? to " 
^ ^ recommfendation #1 be considered.' ,The following i:s 
■ -'«r suggested list » • 

i.^ Develop some criteria to what cofistitutea " 
effective 'in-service systems purposes , evalua- 
tion procedures, and compleirtentary metho<}s ^nd ^ 
^ techniqufiJif for implementing in-service. ^'^ 
"""^ ii. conduct a review of the present * in-service ' 
delivery systems used provincially and review * ■ 
^ effective, models implemented outside the 
* province. 

iii- Conduct a longitudinal study of th«^ef fects=' of * 
different in-service program modcfts and the 
resulting change in teacher perfotmance and 
teacher attitude, i.e., content, instruction, , 
s^^lf-evaluation. ^ 
IV. Determine alternate ways of conducting in- ' - 
service specifying the advantages, disadvan- 
tages, and occasions when most appropriate, 

extended in-service course worJc, one day 
wo'rkshops . , ' • ' ^ 

^ ' ^- 

lb) Wodei ^ 1 n- S(l\i 4.ce PAe.6 zntation 

1. Exanine tho c;ori^nrat: i vc'^ef f ectivoness of 
, different types of instructional presentations 
when conducting in-servi^^ e.g. , demonstration. 
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•film/video, leLf-instruction^ packages! etc.* 
^ii. Conduct compar^itive research oa the effects ' 
oft, mandated in--service vis-a-vis. vol^iiitary 
in-aerVce. . - ^ • ' 

iil. Asceirtaii^^.the long ^^rm results ^f compulsory 

workshop? on: teachers, pujjils,. school climate, ' 
• y organizers, ^ etc^ .^ ^ , , 

iv. Learri whether ajp k|pds of in-service programs , 
^ can bS^ appropriately can(|ucted during' school 
^ime -and determine thfe costs, benefits, etc.". *' 
as well a4 find which are more effective and 
• what the c^teria are for decidin«r wh^ch pro- ' 
0 gram tb.'Amplement. • 

V, Detisrmine the effect of distance- 4 n large school .r 
districts on in-service r do -different ' districts 
require different methods of in-service delivery;' 
if so, which' are best: Or are the^fr district ' , 
specific2 ^ . ; * 

(c) OK^anizational .9Ko^ti,i,zii: * Initiation oi I«-SeAv^cc' ' 

i. Who are main innovators of professional' - . * 
2 development practic^es? 

ii. Who are the main organizers of in-service ^evelop-^ 
me;it pi;act£ces? • 



(d) lyjataation 



A review of evaluajtion procedures , (both fonpativ/B 

and summative) to ^e used to assess in-service pro-^ 

^fams showing strengths and* weaknesses of present 

instruments as well ^as how frequently they are. 

implemehked. ' . i» . 

. ' ^ V ' 

(t) Funding ^ , 0 , , x 

i." The"* investigation of , establishing a provincial 

policy statement for the funding of both ij^^rvice 
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1^^4v'Re*je«rch an^r Evaluation ' , ^ * - : * 

■ * • ■ "• • - •• ^ • . " ■'"'^^ ' • - . 

. P^^^^.aws and asVociated i^seryicW" research 

' ^ ^ ' ^ :^ propdsals as they apply to schobl .^iitri^,. 

^ : '*pd porff secondary" institutions.- 'V 

' - 11. DiBSeminatjpn ,of tn-service funda:^ -Which ' )- 
system of Tiwding provides for.the^^est ^ /^-^ 

' - * " °f^^cfi control 6f fuifds decentralii^cj ' ^ . 

^ ' control fpr school based" pi?ograms7,. ^''"' 4.^' , 

ISSUE *3. THE UnCJS OF ItizSEliuict ^mG^Aks AUV THJE C0t9SE-^ . 
Q^^WTIAL ^ELATIOHSHJPS OF ~^^€NT Pj^RFORjUAWCE 
i \AS WELL AS STUPEWT ATTTTliPf * ' >^ ' ' " " 

, The salient 'question must be asked:' Which contributes > ' 

mo.st to student. learning, " curriculum roatferi&la" 0/ "teaehing \ 
^ lUethodoloVies ", In: .this time of a ragid deve'lqp^nt of knoW^ 
• ledge many parents. ^re concerned ^about their chi^ns' perfor-^ 
mance .not only In 'the classroonv' but late^ in th^Wal" wcArld.'*" 
Through parents contintfed questioning, a developm*it - and utlli- ' - r 
zation of a teaching ipethod thatVlncorpo^tes the;- multi-mdOel 
ay^em has b^en initiated. This system has become especially ' * 
. popular with the introdlntibn of "m^stireamifig*- of 'children, 
with special /leedsj • ' ■ ^» . 



( well,y:he.deve-Iopment of ministry priorities in curri- ' " , 
cu-imn^ay have a range of^impafct not' onl'y on- a school district 
but also dn the classroom teacher; locally developed, ^riculum * 
^uides'may be of so1he benefit to the teachet but wha^ is the * ' 
ultimate- impict on the learning prpcessi ot.ahe chil^? . ' 

'Before, research can be stjirte^ or outlined, questions p^sid * 
hy^the delegates to the .In-Service Conference ihou^d be cqpsidfired. 
We- must ask ourselves hpw we 6an, evaluate whetW ir not the ^ * 
institutional envircmmejitj generates motivation /ar peraonal • 
growth of the chi^d. .we iiust alsp^ wonder whe.tliery or to what/ 
extent, ;)S)sitive jfhang^ in teacher^ performa'nce-or'^attitude 
effects a subsequent Jsitive change -i-n puoll performance or^ 
attitude; and whe^O^-service programs ^ve.^ny effect on. ^ 
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pupil attitude, aeh^eVeroent or attendance. Atid finally we must 
ask %rhether ^/child's learning*. is "confuaj^d or enhanced by a 
variety, of different teaching techniguei 

' \ ' ' ' 

flECOUUEHV AT lOilS 

1. Develop a reaearch deaignx to compare methods of in- 
« , • ' service relative to impaction student attitude^,' 

' behaviour^^^^^hievement and attendance in class. This 
« ' design coUld be achieved through longitudinal and 

short term 'srCudy^ ^ / y 
* * 2. Research on the impact of instructional media materials' 
used in in-service should be pursued. 
3^ An assessment of basic skills shoul^ be conducted . 
before introducing new teaching methods Acquired by 
jfcii-sefvide programs. This, assessment should be conducted 
^ periodically, e.g., teat pn •Learning Style Inventory": 
4. Research on the effect of local community involvement 
in such areas as: , ' . 

(a) Curriculum development 

(b) School and community interchange of ideas on ' 

I r 

in-service. • 

^issuE *4. lU'^eivice climate anp twe teacke)! 

'The attitudes and commitments of teachers,^ as well as the 
I general milieu in which they w6rk, have a significant bearing 
Ion many aspects of i^-service programming. 

' Although in-service programs may be directed to groups of 

people, the 'individual teacher is the primary consumer of such 
programs. , Teachers are ther direct link between in-service and 
the education of students. The personal ihterests of teachers, 
tiheir perceptions of educational reality,, their attitude to 
their work, their job satisfaction, their need for personal 
renewal, the amount of their direct input into in-service, as 
v/ell as many, other personal 'factors', all have^a hearing on the 
way in which in-service education should be conducted. 



1B6 He search and Evaluat-lon 
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The climate of ^n-service vlithin schools or districts can 
also have a major influence on the siiccess of in-service pro- 
grams. Teachers who work in environments where participation 
is encouraged, adequate resources are provided, and administ- 
rative structures are designed to facilitate personal. growth , 
Ate more likely to be able to overcome pressures 'of time, 
finances, daily lesson preparations, and parental expectations. 

In addition to the usual pressures of the profession, 
declining enrolments currently bring luveaae to many educators. 
As the teaching population becomes more static, the average 
age of the teaching force increases, ^nd adjustments in 
teaching assignments become necessary , in-service education 
must i<espond in new ways. The subject o£ retraining of 
teachers will take on different tones in response to ttteie 
pressures. 

Those who conduct in-service programs must conti4iue^ tc^ 
reckon with personal, and^ environmental factors. It is unlikely 
that the benefits intended by even the most enlightened in- 
serviceKprpgrams will accrue to students^ f the teacher's 
receptijSity is negatively biased by his o^sher own life style,, 
by the nonacceptance of change by colleagues, by discriminatory 
or inadequate funding, or any one of many other personal and ^ 
environmental factors . 

^RECDMMEWDATIOWS , 

1. Responsible groups such as school administrators, 
"district staff and teachers' associations should 

adopt a consistently positive and encouraging stance 
toward in-service education so that ^climate condu- 
cive to ^elf-renewal and prxbf essiojial growth Will^ be': 
Postered. , , , 

2. A compendium of way£ in which, good attitudes and 
commitment to i>n-service education can be fostered 
wi^thin schools and/or districts should be produce^. 

3. I^earch should be initiated into the identification 
of factors relating to teacher attitude and commitment 



' . . to in-«ervice educatipn. and the' implications. ■ 
theae factdrs^ delivery aystems and clasBtoom ' 
_ P»*'f°™ince ^ra||i;her a, 4rid students. 
,4: Investlgati^^mternative styles of in-service , 
- ^ . *''"""°'' "h°*^^ JWdertaken Aat are Boat appr/- 
priate for long tern teachers in « static iJopulation 
where-roles may change quickly due \o declining 
enrolment. ". 

. 5. The next In-Service-CohTetence"Tho;;id''^phasize 

practical sessions, dealing With the teacher and the •' 
cliAate of jln-service. ' - • 

Note The matter of, teacher, feeling so much -pressui^e in 

connection with t^ie minima tasks required t6 do > good 
J"*" th" classroom came., up over and over again at the ' 
Conference. It wiU require a mijor restructuring of ' 
- ■ approaches .to in-service to overcame not Just tke apathy 
> °f ^«/«»ccomJitted. teache^y-but even .the perceived „ 
. .inability of yrgorous, , enthusiaatie teachers to part'ici- 
- pate in and effectively use the results of .in-service. 

ISSUB »5. KSEARW ANP El'Al.UATION STUVUS AS IV-SERI^ICE ' 
PROGRAMMING . . - • . • . 

curreJt"!!r"/-°"'^ considereV as a means of disseminating, 
current research xn subject areas; for example', a^ in-service 
program on recent research .in art or science educa-tion could 
«nsitize the practitioners In the schools to research. their " 
sub e,t areas and hopefully motivate tftom to be. more receptive 
to the potential of research' and evaluation st«dies ^ 

Si^l«rly, in.service programming could be an important 
vehicle for processing various types of research ' studies . A 

""""^ '^-^ researeher 

would allt,w an. equally vested dnterest,,and commitment by both " 

partners. Subsequently,- administratfion and finances could be ' 
developed- to assist researchers and teachers to undertalce coope- 
rative research activities . This .approach of providing teachers 
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^ith the possibili^ty of practical research, should allow tfxGm 
to contribute aignif icantly to all aspects of instructional 
practice. The teachers %rauld then appreciate t^s internal " 
research studies in inrservice might have, rat)\er than have 
external research" and -evaluation studies imposed on them ^ 
without their involvement. . - 

Teachers* involvement in this in-service programming 
could be set up to lead to university credit or, jpossibly, 
professional development experiences previously not made 
available. Researchers meanwhile would become involved in 
classroom practices and initiate publication of the Results 
for both school use and personal credit. 

Research money is available, but many times pw j.*, ^ 
difficult for teachers to locate and obtain. Col Laboration 
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with district and university personnel would not 



only lead 



e content 
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to the greater chance of acquiring these funds,* bit also 
the research study, would mtore naturally ref lect tni 
perspective >of the school-based persdnnel, t 

In summary, we mu&t stress that the sharing of rese^v^ch 
and evaluation studies, projects, and information should^ Jbe 
considered as a m^jor component of in-service prpgranming. 

RECOMAttWDATIOWS 

1. The developme/^t of a survey to give information on 
various suggestions and priorities teacners believe * 
to be. important for evaluation and/or research 
regarding their classroom, school or district. 

2. A review and evaluation of districts* policies on 
research to clarify and hopefully improve opportuni-tie? 
for research studies, concerned with bbth developmental 
research and field, study research. These studies * 
could then be easily facilitated in school the form 
of evaluation studies. v 

3. The investigation by the Min.istry of establishing a 
provincial policy for the funding of both in-service 
progreuns and associated in-service research proposals 
for school districts and post secondary institutions. 
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The development of a^^atalogue th/t' would describe 
the various institutions^ other /han the Ministry, 
available to provide financial support for prograilis 
and research in in-service. 

The establishment of a liaison Contact in each uni- 
versity, who is informed aboutf variou3 research 
studies, evaluation procedure/, and Available research 
personnel who would facili^e questions the school 
districts ^y have on th/specific research or evalua- 
tion questions ot proRidsals, 
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CHAPTER 9 



TASK FORCE REPORT: 

THE TEACHER AND THE SCHOOL. a. 



A.J. VAWSOU AHV MEMBERS^ OF THE COflMITTEE 

' . ■ / 

. We take ii. as fundamental that the continued professional 
•development of ^lassroom teachers is the primary reason for "any 
m-service proglfain; Professional development (Pro-D)' activities 
whxch are designed to have impact In the learning/teaching envi- 
ronment must, we , contend, be tied directly to the needs of 
classroom teachers. Decisions as to what type of Pro-D activity 
xs to be held, the form it is to take, and the reasons for its ' 
xnxtxation mnst in the- final instance be adjudicated by the 
teachers towards whom the activity is directed. It is wiih 
.these thoughts, in mind that we make the claim that a temporal 
hierarchy does Uxist for the planning, designing, implementing, 
and evaluation hf any professional development program. Until 
tefachers have d^ided upon or agreed to the purposes and 
' functi*is of any ,P^o-D enterprise, there is no point in creating 
delivery. systems, i^wever large or small, or in designing . 
research and evaluation models. 

m one form or Uother, all Pro-D programs are "designed 
to irtprove classroom Wactice; since it is classroom teachers 
^who must effect changl^ in classroom practice, it seems only 
reasonable-if not ob\;^pus-that unless teachers are committed 
to It, their ProKD endeavours will be less than successful in . 
altering classroom practice in any positive way. Given the 
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very real constraints on monies, - tine, and energy, it seems 
ludicrous to design, .implement, and evaluate Pro-D programs 
^ in which teachers have not had direct ccbtrol from the 
beginning. ^ % 

, This does not meanr ho*^ever, that only teajrhers must be 
the initiattors of Pro-D acitivities. Indeed, ^hool boards 
fnd-the Ministry have responsibilities for the quality of 
education in British foluanbia schools. ' .Consequently, such 
groups, do have the right to suggest alterations in school 
t)rogram8 which-may require i»ro-D enterprises of some form in 
order to put these ^'chaij^es into^eration' /»'Nd{iethelerfs, we 
would argue that imposifilbn of associated Pro-D activities is 
very different from suggestions for such activities. Imposed 
Pro-D activitie^ have not been ^characterized by glittering 
aucceSB stories and we contend that part of the reason "^oz 



th^.8 lack of sucqess is due. to the very act of imposition. 
\jpp^^*^"ly» suggestions for Pro-D should be made to the approp-- 
yrfriate teachers ^yVtheir school board and the Ministry. Once. 
/ made,' however, the\ suggestion (should then be examined by those 
teachers tw^ards wH|om the suggestion was made, so that they, 
the teacher:s, can dbcide what purposes, if any, the suggested 
Pro-D is to serve, Hpw it sh^suld be^delivered, and rfbw it 
should be evaluated. \ Once these decisions have been made, and 
one pd^sible decisioiit is to reject the iniiiall suggestion, (such 
a rejection would of dourse have to be supported by reasoned 
arguments) then, and okly then, should delivery systems, research 
and evalua^tion models bt brought into play. 

pur main contention, tllen, is that ail Pro-D activities 
should be school focused ! Moreover, the Idecision-making about ^ 
the purposes, form, and evaluation of thj Pro-D function must 
be school based . ■ We aOcnoWledge the f^ci that individuals and 
groups outside the school dan, and do, hive the right to^ make 
proposals regarding possible Pro-D functions- Howp 
would further contend that the final decisions ab . I. 

proposals must in our viey be\ school based, ♦-h^* 
ultimate decisions FhoulH be Tik,>ide by the Ft , ,f ^ rh^.*' 
receiving the proposal. 
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194 The TeacHer and the School ' 

We. reject the argument that aJJ, ^ro-D activities .should 
either be school ^focused or school based. They should be 
both if the initial proposal comes from soirees external to - ». 

the school, and' school based if the propxcsal comes from, 
within the schooT, Even in the case where the initiation 
comes from a district office for a district-wide P/ro-D program, * 
the individual' schools in that district aihould have^the ultimate 
saly as to if, how, when,, where, and why such a program should 
be undertaken. If, for example, a school could .defend their 
dei:ision not to be p^rt of such a program because they already 
am dealing effectively with the concerns the proposed pro-p 
aci:ivity ds designed to sei;ve , then that school should be 
allowed to opt out o^ the program. Proposers of Pro-D activities 
should not expect that all schools or all teachers necessarily / 
woiild benefit from taking part in the proposed program; nor ^ 
sholild they be offended wherh schools or teachers decline. Only, 
teafchers are in a position to decide, if a proposed Pro-D activity 
caft jpotentially be of use to thiem in their classro6r3^ practice . 

Obviously, a school ijannot make affBecision; it is the staff 
S-chCol which ipakes decisions. Moreover, we woufd argue 
in order to^ake infiormed decisions, school staff% should 
insulate themselves from the inmediate coVimunity which they 
servs. Indeed, Joyce has reported (see his discussion, ••JCn- 
Lce: ^ New Pe^rspectives on an Old* Term-, in tM?s book) ^hat 
e schools which came closest to actiieving. equality--»ini. " " 

terms of numbers and i«iput? — between the pro^ssiofcal staff tof 
a sc lool 3nd the parents- of^the children attend-iTng «ie school 
reported the greatest degree of success in their professional ^ 
development activities. it is true that Joyce ' s Research was ^ 
condJcted on so-called, "Community" schools, but we would 
conjecture that similar results would be evident whether a 
schc[ol was designated as t y" school or not. Whe 

is important in oq^ ^iew -dynamic dialogue between 

the slaff of a hool and t: .-.-nts and children which they 
serfve.'* In the'r^eality of the- everyday "operation of a school, 
w6 realize that it is *not easy to establish and h\ainta4n such ' 
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a dialogue, but it is our-opigion that the effott is *«>rth the 
energy expended, 'ppr teachers to be able ti define clearly 
•one of their professional development needs, they have to 'be 
able to asccrtaiii the needs of the children with whom they 
^rki this requires ai a niniminn a continuing dialogue with 
' Uie childrej^ and their parents. - That dialogue cannot be main- 
tained or even developed when jiarents and teabhers only talk 
at report card interview tlpe, ' X i 

We b^ve reservations -about^-the use of "nee^d assesdnents" 
qiivtionnaires as the primary means of ascertaining theVro«D 
activities for teachers. First, such assessments have swarmed 

, across districts- like a plagu'e of tent caterpillarSf setting 
bac^ vital growth to some future spring. In our view, such 
assessments ^o not allow for the dialogue between 'and among ' 
professionals which iia essential for the c^Wtion of Pro-D 
programs. Paper and pen^fil questionnaires are an extremely 

• dubious means of provoking discussion. second, though such 

questionnaire^ may give some evidence as to the district-wide, " 
Pro^b needs, tjiey ustf^ly do not allow for a ^chooj' staff, to^ 
address their particular needs. He would therefore encourage 
a^-emphasis on 4ieed assessment questionnaires, and proposlb , 
the alternative of school-ba.sed assessment. We realize t^at 
in many/districts this schdol-based assessment will necessitat/ 
a decent^ization of Pro-D functions, but we se^Tfeuch dec eh- 
trali2atibI^s$^s necessary, if the time, energies, and monies 
spent on Pro-D are^ to be usied more effectively than they have 
been in the past. Appendix A of this report is one Example of 

, a possible Staff cA^mnittee constitution. 

While we realize that some. of the points of view proj^s'ed ^ ' 
her^ are contrafl^ to current practice, we have ?een able to 
collect enough data which in total suggests- that our proposals 
are feasible. Appendix B contains the Pro-D policy ai;i^ 

. procedures of the Kamloops school District, a Pro-D program 
which is essentially sch6ol focused and school basecir' Although 
we do not propose the Kamloops example as the model for Pro-D, 
we do believe it is indicative of what is possible. ' Th^t is 
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our, point here: we beli'eve .that 'our propoials<^for a school 
• based aind tocused Pro-D orientation arl feasible. Such 

programs do exist and work well. j 

^ We hope that, if nothing ,else, these .reports* encourage 

teacher^ awrf' their schools to ^entertain the ^possibility of , 
, devising ai^& controlling tHeir own pro-D activities, and in 

go doing, reaping the benefits that should accrue to the 

i^st iinportint members of the educational enterprise, namely, 

the chlitdren. 
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' -APPENDIX A ' 

f^UNDAAYCOMMUlJlTY SCHOOL * ;/ 
' STAFF COMMITTEE CONSTITUTI ON \ ' 

•..———7- — - — - \ . , ,■ 

I. HME-UP - RESPONSIBILITIES - RIGHTS * 

1» (a) TItfc Staff coinmittee shall consist of everyone who 
^ f wc^ks at a teacher^ custodian or 4ia a supportive 

^ staff siQmber at BbuiK^ry Cpramunity School. 

J (b) Two -Bounciary Community School Council tepresenta- 
tives w^ii ait on the Staff "^Committee, 
■' . , ■■ » 

2. Ev6ry Staff Committee member shall have one vote *on 
every issu© br agenda ite?n under 'consideration by the > 

\$taff conwittee* . ' , • 

3, The Principal shall not have power of veto over, agenda 
item* or Staff committee decisions, 

4» Every month the-Staf£. Committee shall ^lect a S^ff 
^ conuoitt^e Chairperson and a secretary from an^ng its 

? members, 

II. -MAISON BETWEEN STAFF COMMITTEE - BOUNDARY COMMUNITY SCHOOL , 
ASSOCIATION -.N.V,T,A. -^STUDENTS' COUNCIL - B.C.T.F. - 
SCHOOL B OARD ^ADf^tNISTRATlON - S,D. 1.44 TRUSTEES AND MINISTRY 
OF EDUCATION , ^ : 

l,.- Tbe Staff Committee 'is' the Appropriate, group to receive 
input from task committees and ptudent committees. 
Therefore, all rele\^nt minutes and information from 
Bu^h coimnittees must be made available to the Staff 
Committee through the Staff Coirjmittee Chairperson. 

2. TWO Representative^ from the Staff Conunittee will a^t 
on the Boundary Community school Association Council. 

' These two members will be elected from the Staff Committer 
and Serve as its representatives on the Association » 
council. Pertaining items and matters will be rteferred ; 
^ to the two todies by the representatives, 

3. N.V.T.A. - B.C.T.F, items and business 'will ,bd re/erVed 
to and reported On by the Chief Delegate or N.V.T.A. - 

^ B.C.T.F, representatives.' 

school Trustee or school Board Administration matters ' 
./^^ill be referred/ for decision and information, to tKe 
StA^^ Committee by the Principal or the designated 
^ representatives. * , ' 

5. Ministry of Education ^^tems and matters will b^ referred 
for decision and information to the Staff Committee* 

III. MEEtiNCS*:^ ' ' 't ' 

* ^ • ■ . I , 

1. Tbe Staff Committee meets weekly from 8:00 to 8:45 A.M., 
on a day chosen by Staff Conunittee. Additional meetings 
mA)/ be called at the discretion of the Chairperson. 
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MECHANICS OF OPERATION -, ^ \ 

^' ll^T.T"^ and/or miijorityfvofe\ , Decision^ of the Staff 
Committee are two-fold: \ , 

a) To gather information 
• b) To decide upon ^ course of Staff Action 
2. Once a school policy has be^n established^ it is 
essential that all Staff Members support it 

CoL,I?J:e°U5:i^^- - facilitate Staff 

S TAFF COMMITTEE COMrRRMS • v 9 

1. The educational p;^ce«ses and praptices, 

2. The use of school f/xcilities. 

3. Examination of ideas and suyqestions for C^-^ 1 
the school and/or district in educational 

4. On request, to* assist and support individ^ 

^' bT?'f °5 association ' ^ 

B.C.T.F ^»4^provide input to these governing 
sional bodies. ^ ' ^ 

^' n?^iS''^c\^"y matter of concern to B^^ff Members 

Of the School staff and parents of the att^n^fnce area. 

7. Act as a grievance task committee, on reoUest in 

matters dealing with principal's re^ort^^n t^^chers. 

MJNUTES^AN D^ AGENDAS : ' 

1. The Agenda of the st^ff Committee will be distributed 
sU^rM^efing' ^^^^^^ da/;,io/^^\,e' 

" ^noSL^^^L^^^^^^^;^-^^ -^^^ .t.iarg^ 

1- Agenda items submitted from the staff win added 

poeseLt^"on the Cha ijf^er son ' s 

possession one day prior to the meeting. ^ 

COMMUNICATIONS' WITH STAF F: 

^' rLi.?.!^^ responsibility of the Members of tK^ staff 
committee to communicate their ideas, conc^rng "hd 

S^etings'.'° ''^-^^^'^ ^^^^ i^o^ittee " 
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KDTA PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 1978-79 

10. A. 01 That the general policy of decision-making at the user 
level include the following procedures: 

1. That the Pro, D, Committee Bet its budget on a 
calendar-year bAsis. 

2. That each school, specialist group, and co-ordinators * 
group submit an accdVinting for the previous year's 
Pro. D. funds before FEBRUARY 1 of each year prior 

^ to the Pro. D. grants for the current calendar year 
being made. 

(Accounting • expend-ttu^e^j^nd -tncome ^eceiwed by 
^ tht, iund. thl^ »u^£ Include lncomz ^\om oth£\ 

AouACc* 6uch a4 BCTF g\ant, u)o\k6hop \igl^t\atlon 
^ctA Included, etc. Thl^ It to be done on the 
ICPJA ioKm A. 

Receipts • muitt be kept ^ok a pz\lod ^ not tc***'^- 
than one yia\ by the AChoot, PSA, o\ individual 
to be u^ed In the euent o^ an audit.) 

3. That grant payments be made to schools, P^; and 
co-ordinators as follows: (1) 6/10 of the yrant 
soon after the receipt of school district grant 
by the treasury (generally March) (2) 4/10 in 
October. , 

4. That the yearly grant to Schools be based upon the 
number of full-time-equivalent teachers on staff 
on October 31 of the previous calendar year. 

5. That for grant purposes, a school be defined as an 
administrative unit supervised by one principal. 

6- That an advance payment of grants for special 

purposes be given only upon approval of the Pro. D. 
Cbmmittee cmd the executive in consultation with 
the trea^rer. 

10. A. 02^ That the KDTA match the allocation of the board under 
/ our existing contract. (Gen. Mtg. Sept, 20/77) 

10. A. 03 That the March SRC meeting be authorized to determine 
the distribution of the kDTA Professional Development 
Budget for the calendar year. (AGM, 1^78) 

10. A. 04 That for the 1978 calendar year, professional develop- 
ment funds be distributed on the following basis: 

1. Tha| the yearly grant to schools be a basic grant 
of S?50 per school plus a per capita grant of $29 
per teacher . 

2. That expenses f of la districtr professional day 
approved by the KDTA be deducted from school per 
capita funds to a maximum of $8 per teacher. 
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3. That schools more than 16 km beyond Kamloops ^city 
limits receive a supplementary grant of $5 per 
teacher . 

4. That district co-ordina tors and special educatiorr 
district staff receive a grant of $100 per capita. 

5. Each specialist group be given an annual grant of 
up to $200, upon submission of an application to 
the Pro. D. Committee with a copy of their expen- 
diture policies, and an accounting of expenditures 
of previous funds. 

6. That $2.30 per teacher be allocated to a district 
project fund to be administered by the Pro. D. 
Committee. 

7. That either the staff representative (or an elected 
chairperson) take on the responsibility for 
administering the plan in committee with the st^ff 
or the president of the specialist group as the 
case may be. (aGM, 1973, 1977) 

8. That individual fee-paying members^ 
a school receive payment up to t>i 
per capita grant after submitting 
receipts for Pro. D. expense^ 




10. A. 05 That the theme of any d i st r ic t-wid^^fcfgiS^^Bfc'day 

sessions scheduled by given pr ior i t^V^H^BHji^l s ^s 

a. direct follow-up to assure maximum bemHip^f rom puch 
an enterprise, (AGM, 1976) ' 

10 uo iNat PSA. luLcieat 9ioupi>, dnJ £.chool Pro. D. representa- 
eivea meet with the Pro. D. Coitunittee in September and 
Janudiy before the Septeinbei 15 and January 15 deadline* 
dates fur submitting Pro. D. plans to the school board 
office. The purpose of such a meeting is to discuss 
district priorities and to share information on district 
professional development. 

) 

10. A. U/ That the school board, all schools, PSAs, or interest 

groups communicate their professional deve^pment plans 
to the KDTA office and resources centre, one month prior 
to- the event, for publication. 

10. A. 08 That copies of the requests to the school board for 
official approval of non- i n s t r uc t i ona 1 day closures 
that are used for professions 1 development purposes 
be sent to the KDTA office. And that the relevant 
information derived by the Pro. D. Committee for thesQ>'' 
requests be publishod in Ftrui for the information of 
dll KDTA members, so that >e'^oo I - tjased conferences 
could hubt other registrants if space is available. 

4 
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10.A.09 In the event that echoolB, PSA8 or intereetJ groups 

hosting a locally funded conference realizeZ-a profit 
of over $iO0 this profit be returned pro rata to 
local participants^ Profits derived from Won-local 
funding 'may be disposed'with at the discretion of the 
PSA, interest group, or school, Tl>ese pro/Eita must 
be noted on the annual accounting of Pro. D, funds, 

110,A,10 That local teachers' associations in co-operation 
with school boards, provide in-service programs 
designed specifically for the substitute teachers' 
role, (SRC Dec, 2/74), 

Substitute Days Available for Teacher Release Time (during school 
hours) ^ ' I 

A. Evpry school is allotted a number of substitute days per 
school year, ^ 

Administrators, at their discretion, allot these days to 
individual teachers for a variety of teasons arising during 
the school year. For example, planning of a' school program 
in some curricular or extra-curricular area,, desigining a 
school or class curriculum project, attending a 9ompul8ory 
irt-service such as the "Y'^pool orientation, or attending 
an in-service program that takes place during school hours. 
In many cases, if it is for only a f ewv^^^^l^b^teacher ' s 
^ class is -covered- by an unaumK/lf^/0^^&^ 

^^^■^another teacher on a spaJ^^W|P«8ign*^^earher . the 

Ij^Hjt or an administrator, '^^HF 
^&me schools have a staff conSttee &ocide on the a i location 
of these days. ^ 

B. ^ There are also substitute days allotted to d^^jstrict staff 

(directors, co-ordinators etc) for use, at' their discretion 
for release time for a variety of reasons. For example, 
orientation for the new reading program, attendance at a 
conference that will have widespread (not solely personal) 
benefit, work on a special curriculum project, personal 
upgrading, etc. 
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CHAPTER 10 

TASK FORCE REPOl 
IN-SERVICE EDUCAtI 

DELIVERY SYSTEMS 




JACK CRESSWEU ATO MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE- 

The education of practising teachers, or "in-service 
e ucat.on as i^ is ,no„n in the trade, is current!, receiving 

IZIT " ^"^ ""'^^ ^" —ion 

h story The reasons for this increased interest are ..ny. 

tSf in tu. T ' °' '^as declined-. This aaaun.p- 

tion i. tutn has led to changes in curriculum and shifts in 
pr.or.t.es, as evidenced by t^e "back to the basics" .ove.ent " 
0ecun.n, school .nroi.ents, too, have caused changes with n 

ZZT7 "^""^ '^"^ '^"^^ ^-'nistrators 
L a e r ^"'^ ^""'^^ Potentially are .ore 

aVaUable. coupled „.th declining school enrolments „e find, 
a co^esponding decline in university enrolment, especially in 
eacher ra.n.ng „hic^, i„ turn, causes university faculties 
Lll th -^-^^^ '^-^ particular field. And 

lac educati;^ of practising 

teachers has sprung fro. the realization that pre-service 
tra.n.ng does not adequately'equip the teacher to deal with- 
li^e. realities of thd classroom. 

\ Aside from the perennial public cry that "the schools are 
not as ,ood.,s they used to be," most 9^ these trends ant 
realizations are fairly recent. In order tc, deal with ^he. a 
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variilty o£ schemeB hove been put into effect which aim at 
involving teachers in • i])->service activities designed to 
im0ove classroom instruction. . ^ 

Although it must be remembered that. the delivery process 
is only a part of the whole question of in-Bervice»eduCation 
and therefore difficult to deal with as a discrete activity, 
we nonetheless must «address the question, "what constitutes 

good practice in the delivery of in-service education to 

1 ' 1 

teachers?" In order to gain some insights into the "answer" 

to tihis question, a series of smaller questions will be posed 

and some aseumptions will be made which hopefully the reader 

will find Vo^h testing. 

What is thz ovzfiall Qoal thz in- &e.^vic^ diliv^fiy p^pce^A? 

^The entire in-sej^vice education process is aimed at 
improving what goes on insidQ -tl^e cXa^MX^j^, The ov^mll 
/gdal delivery process is to mAM available to the 

teacher (and administratolrs) activities which will result 
in changes in practice with the ultimate goal always being 
increased learning on the part of the students. 

What doz& thl d^tiv^fly p^oceAA took tikz7 

Several attempts have been made to portray the delivery 
system graphically. The variations are mainly in the terms 
used and the amount of detail included » while some disagreement 
is also prevalent among person's in the field as to whether 
evaluation is strictly part of the delivery process. 

Most of the diagrams come out looking somewhat like this: 

(Given objective) 

\ 

evaluating planning (musiering 



resources , putt ing 
following throuah programme together) 



>pi.« 



iting 

\ 



implement ing communicating 

r 
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206 In^Sfirvice Education 

It seem^ inescapable t^t the 'process is the s^me. Juet' „ 
LVa """'^^ couple^*ith,well executed teaching 

has a better chance of -getting th*e ^e.sage across," so, too " 
does a wen designed and carefully implemented in-service pro^' 
gran,. There is no mystique about what is^nvolved: -tjhers 
too must master all the stages of developm^cnt which lead to the 
acquisitOfl^ i>ew skill. . 

M-y educators have pointed to various levels that should 
be mastered before any effective .n-service training can be ^ 

Ii; aw'a^e'"' ^^^^ 
prLr m " '"""'"^ something, whether a new 

program, a nev technique, a resource, etc; ,2, understanding, ^ 
o hav.ng a sound knowledge of the something, ,3, skill ac,!isi- 
t on or be.ng able to effec.vel, demonstrate the something, 
ana (4 action, or the Art, 1^1 Ar^ir. 

, "I cne actual doing or using of it 

Roy EcieUeU's^ ,hree levels soJnd very similar: ,1, Know- 
,e or s.Uls one can verb.U.e oraUy o. in writing. 
. performance wMc, demonstrates .h. t ' Knowledge or sKi^l,. and 

13) a clear understanding of what one is doing and why. 

li^i-li oi beaming? 

The relationship that does pv!^' „f 
Worksh^ . ^" 5°^^ unrecognized, 

wo Kshop, Of one to two. hours fre,uen_tly are unimplemented with 
t e apparent a.m of changing what y^e\articipants ,do in the 
classroom, professional developme,/ day sessions generally fall 

— thxs category.- The ineffectiveness of this methodyC^ be 
seen in how Uttle transfer into action actually takes plie 

Classroom practice._ Bruce .oyc.^ .,ates that most "one-shot" 

- service sessions are of this presentation type and result " 
basically in a change awar.:,..ss o,.l.. ror a teacher to 
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increase his or h'er chances of actually using a new strategy, 
that teacher must participate in a sequence af nw^j^^pidNlH^i^ol- 
ving presentation of theory, *4/Bmonstration, pra(ai|tfce , ^^^^^^^ 
and coaching. 




lA th^^t. any^**bZ6t mtthod" iox achieving in^l 
objectivetf 

' ■ ' ^ " ■ W 

Although we %till know little a>50ut h^w prof ess-ional growth 
actually takes place and eventless about the relationship between 
such growth and student^ learning, we ^o know that cettain actir ' 
vitiefl have a high chance of generating Vhis growth while others 
woyk toward preventing it ever taking place. For instance, in- 
service experience has a greater chance of being effective when 
^ teachers have a role in planning; when the ^al of the program 

,is specific; when the group involved is small; when teachers 
^ not only have contact with the resource person, but when that 
resource person is a^o a teacher; and when the ekper^ence is 
augmented by further involvement in the prograun through follow- 
tip sessions, feedback, or other type? of reinforcement. 

^ On the oy-ier hand, little change in^ prof ess iona 1 growth ^ 



o^^'jr wK«r the topics are imposed from an outside source; 
wrfen the experience is "one-shot"; when the participants come 
from a wide variety of school backgrounds; when '*Sio follow-up 
takes pl^cg^i^ and when . the objective is perceive<3. as having no 
relationship to the' larger goals of the, school or system. 

Whal. ^actOK6 inilatnct ckangz in iki clca^Aoomt 

• Change /in the classroom fJractice is a socialization procesS: 
It IS a change -fh what teacher*? do, not simply a change in the 
materials used. Like all forms of socialization, the change 
process^^^i^inf luenced by many factors: the environment (Bruce 
Joyce s "ecology") within which it- is (or is not) taking place; 
the teacher's attitude to change; the support or n<>nsup.port of 
the principal and of the teacher's peers; the manner i^i which 
th^ in-service activities designed tq promote change are organized, 
etc. 4 
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lA it pojAibl^ to gcMc^fl^^^aboat' the context f^ofi <n- te^victt 



zducat'io'n 



J^st^s-*each thing in a natural system is somehow inter- 
connected/''7 ^nd therefore af^gts all oth«?^ things in the system, 
* so too with the contexts foj/^^acher education. Some contexts' 
subsume others^ some overlap, but all affect each o^her to pome 
degree or, az somey point in ti>ne. The contexts ^re mamf : the 
province, the school district, area group's of jichools, individual 
schools, or departments, as well 3^ witAin the context of func- 
tional groups of teachers such as ;a district's learninq ^sistance 
teachers or the secondary mathematics tocher A. ^l^short, in- - 
service ejiacat^on can t>ke place anywhere those interested in it 
meet fcn a spirit of mutual enquiry an^ purpose.' 

U tAjhat go^6 on in thz cla6i\oom lA.kit9 to be mo/ic ^n^tuznced - 
6chvot' CiintKzd thin by di6tiict p\v\finciat- bailed p^og\am6? 

Of necessity in-service education nust take place in what- 
ever context seems appropriate to the purposes of the program 
be^ng undertaken. it does seem to 'be true, however, that the 
' yarger the scale ot^the prograrf. the more difficult it becomes 
to achieve results. There is evidence, fui example, that 
ptuqiams run within and for individual schools have A greater 
chance for success than those^, trying to bring about district- 
wide change- School-based procjr^ms. are much more likely to 
place the teacher in an-active ro 1 e- - he Iping to select the topic 
a/id t ime^. arrange the space and program, and i n f luence, t he 
choice of resource person--than are programs operating on a 
broader scale. , Teacher attitudes are more nkely to be influenced 
when the teachefl is working closely OTth his" or her principal and 
colleacjues within a pro-am t^hat he she has had someday about. 

Other very tangible advantages can be seen in the school- 
based programs. Such programs move, the in-service session ^o 
the scene of the action, making teachor attendance easier while 
also allowing teachers to work with their colleagues. And 
perhaps jast as iripui i an 1 1 y , triese [.lograms recognize that the 
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relationship between » schoof's teachers and principal ia critiqa^ 
|irhi4e the climate within the district is of secondary importance, 
•^hej* also. recojr»i2e ^hat <y>ildpen are ^aught bV teachers in schoo 
♦ and not by m^istries o4r dis\:ricts. • ^ 

' / ^ 

certainly not by a "survey of the whole district. As Bruce 
Joyce points out, "each school has its own ecology which differs 
from school to school within a small area". Also not by a 
listing of' what the teach'ers and^principal think the school need^ 
but (according to Bill Taylor) by "a professional assessment by 
the staff of the school ' s position and their own, reaching agree;^ 
ment on w'hat is required, and planning how it will be achieved." 

/ 

times it is clearly, necessary ' for district staff to 
determine need and define the direction the systeri should take. 
In operating from a (different perspect:yve from classroom teact\er5» 
they are* able tc^^tablish district' gc^als and priorities as welj. 
as making resourTOS available- Teachers and schools need^o w 
in harmony with district staff and t^ recognize th^ir complemertl^^ 
and equally valid perspectives. ' . ' / 

' ^ /• 

Ln-6z^^t^ tdazatLor\ tc g^d ua, what' Xhe. ■ pM-b I e.m'' 



^ One thing that, makes teacher in-service educatiorv more 
. difficpL^ than^eacher sup^^^vision or teacjher pre-service is the 
voluntary nature of the teacher ' s "^par t ic ipat ion . piiring pre- 
service education, the, teacher is ^motivated by, tVie requirement 
"pass- and by monetary investment. The motives" for becoming 
involved in iri-service education are far-^ less tangible and 
probably more personal. t j " 

All three s it!uat ions- -pre-serv i ce , supervision ,Jjind in-ser^^^Ce 
can be seen as threatening to the easily threatened^ (as , unfor- 
tunately, many teachers are). The "threatjS" during pre-service 
are fairly obvious ("Wh^it if I can't contyij^he kids? What if 
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my teacher sponsor fails mt,? What will- my friends and family 

thl"'^ if I don • t make lt.7"). Supervision involves ^imilar j 
threats M"Vrt^at faults are being spotted? Does he think I'm a 
tjoo^ teacher? Will I get a good repoi^t?"), \ In-service educa- 
tion ipvolv^es the threat of chapge^''But I feel comfortable 
with .What I 'm doing and it seems t-o' be working ! " ) , and of 
imp'^^ving ski-i4 s ("If I need to im^jrove I must be deficient 
now- If^ 1 go .to the workshop, I'll bE admitting my weakness.'"). 
Rev/a^d, tot), is fli fac.tor in both pre-servic;^ education ^nd * 
teacher supervision. completion of pre-servicfe education is 
j^warde^ Jjy Cer t if icatfion , and supervisory personnel write 
positive reports, make support^e comments, and regommei^d tenure. 
The pay-offs for pa-rticipating in in-servi-qe— education are not 
so t^asily pointed out. 

"li ^ t C\}Cit<on ait that impoManf- Kmn* t thzhz pxo 66 io nal6 

Teachers are professionals and usually have a fairly clear 
ide^ of what they a,re interested in and what they are not, what 
ZC'^^ of thip.qs touch them and their children and which do not, 

whri- vsbrtJ-1 suendincj their time on and w)mt is not. Motiva- 
t_ ; -5;' r-j^^t T-_t'£ichcrb follows fcl' 1 jn.1 where the programs 

,-u. • i-fS^-i^i^^ ute available, ic ^i.:}^^'i't. a^'c luc t e likely to' 

av^' \ ^-hL•^<sc 1 ve'^ of thie chance to ir'-.>rovc' t^iclr skills and he^e 
th<--'^ p.j : f 'yinancu . . ^ 

\ f\ -V l f 4 >■'■ *■ f /; (. M ^ s ]^ \o^T. s ' \ ^ I ^: ■ r m m < t m e n -C ^ l' <n- 

•, , t ^ ■ 

Tt'ciciiers are qenetal^* motivaLed by those activities whi|;h 
they consider siqnificant tc their c la as room . It f 61 lows , 
thei'€?fore, that input tron teachers at tne planning stage is 
important. This can conffist or simply talking 'to some of t,he 
te^^^'^Ts wno will be part ici pat ir.r while jthe program is being. 
'J f .}3r' i ^ed . S jch J cUaloq-ie hclt^ii ensvue that the objectives, 
f(jj:rnat, t in^ , ■^^ai c , etc. ol i he session cire acceptable to the 



teachef»<3md triereby promotes theit pommitment to, the opieratiori* 

Pui idling. commitment through .involvemfeh.t is vltak, because' 
-if the.iri-0erviee education activity is organized j|^t'a.lly in . 
isolation from the teach(^rs -it will be. seeh as b^tongin^. to the 
orgariiiers not to the- inttncled partioipants. ■* 

■■* " ■ '■■ ' : ■ ■ . '■ 

r ■ . ' ' ' . ■ ' • , • • 

. • It tl>e perBon*eJ||arged with organizing i^-service education 
activities is dQing- it as^ a side-line operation with little 
tiine allotted to it, he or she not likely to qoiisult xlosel^ 
with tea^chers, a time-cpnsuming business involving a- lot of 
lunch hours and after-school ; time. OX, if the "in-service person" 
succuWjs to the piressure tq "get things ^gqiH™g'''j3uickly,' the 
temptaWon will, be to follow, the bureaucratic central 'of fice ^ ■ 
edict rite which is' guaranteed to. result in ■ the teacliejra geoinfir 

. the activities as being "laid on" by .** them" . ' ■ ' i*' • 



mlch li thz 'moAt dli^lcutt g.\oup to Involvz? . . > 

Probably the veterart teacher w Thiese teacher^ usually have - 
na need for additional credentials, have grown qut of ^he "suryival" 
staWof teaching and, as a group, often see lesV feas6n to change. 

'* Experienced teachers at the secondary leveT-ai^e tradit^ally , 
the most difficult to involve. As well as the fadtors mentifi^ed 
above,v they tend to work in isolation from each other and teach 
the most adafitivq group Of studofrtsi 

■ ^^iky. , . . 

What about a!tt^ifLdz thangz? ^- . 

Change i^impossible to effect if the teaots^rS and adminiet- 

* rators see, no reason to leant' or %a change. All '*t^e workshbps in 
the world will simply 'bounce off reluctant participants., A^tude 

^is the all-important factor and attitude change is ^Jthe most diffi- 
cult of all changes to achieve. 

• PoeA tuft en thz AeAA^rtA aA.e hztd mafee any di^e^citce? 
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Askinq tcftohors (and * administrators) to attend ip-service ' 
ecJgcatlon activi ties ^only on their own time, usually after school 
is no -J* ay to run a program ami strengthens the cynic's view that 
in-service education is a side-line issue of low priority. In 
the same way, to assume -that change in classroom practice pfan 
be. brought about through isolated on^-shot worl^shops without 
foliow-up, delivered on prof essio^jal development day, to ad" hoc 
groups of teachers from a wide vatiety of schools is naive. 

Roy Edelfelt has expressed his own feelings on this question 

The reasons for making in-service education an ^ ,^ 
integral part of professional service are several . . . 
Teaching (or administering) today is .too tiring 
physically, emotionally, and intellectually to 
expect much from^dd-on in-sei;vice-courses and 
workshops. Time to do more thin)cing and planning, 
time to interact with colleagues and consultants 
provides stimulation and variety. It also adds 
the kind ot freedom (and responsibility) to the 
teacher ' s lifestyle that is characteristic of 
professional practice. 8 

W^y thz^i AO tittle {^ollow-tlixoagh a^tc^ <n- Atfiwicz zdacation 

^ Follow-through to build upon or reinforce the objectives of 

an inVservice education activity i4 probabay the most common 
"missing link". The reasons vrfry but generally the omission is 
tho result' of failure on the part of both teachers and organizers 
to recognizi i-hat in-service education sessions are supposed to 
achieve something qjthfer than, m^rt-ly having teachers attend ses- 
sions. Follow-through is vital if the organizer is to ensure 
that tho teacher understands what to do, knows how to use the 
materials,^ and gets some coaching, support and feedback when he 
or she. tries it out. This aspect^of in-service has n<*t been 
suf f i;;iently stressed. of the various contexts f o^ in-.service 
education, the school-ceritred mode has the greatest potential 
-<->r systcmat^ic follow-through. 

'Xhar atcu^ ^vcii uatL'jn? 



The rc^jftflon nsRessment and evaluation are needed 

is obvioue. enough. There i% little point in-* ^ * . 

putting effort and resourced into activities 

that don^t Vork.9 

' . r 

Despite the "obviouBness" of this statement^o little real 
evaluation of 'in-'Bervice . education activities takes' place apart 
from informal quest ionnaitee asking the*" participants' opinions 
of specific sessions or of resource persona, 

Part of the reason little evaluation is carried out is* 
the difficulty, of identifying changes in what teachers do in .a / 
claiBsrdbn and^ determining the source of the change. Apart from 
a few isolated sroftllrscale clinicaliy-controlled''experinents 
aimed at limited changes in a specific teaching behaviour, little 
"hard" evaluation seem? to have been attempted. So many; inter- 
connected factors can be involved in teacher performance and 
student learning, that the sheer complexity of the nature of 
change mitigages against any real cause and effect kind of 
'evaluation* For instance, a particular session involving 'the 
learning of a teaching strategy might so * enthuse one particular 
teacher for any number of reasons which'may involve the persona*- 
lity of that teicher/ that this enthusiasm itself bubbles over 
into the classroom with fairly predictable r^ults for the 
8tudients.% Another teacher, ftesh from^ the sanie s^ession, but 
one who is merely lukewarm about what has* been imparted and 
who conseq\:tently only goes through the' motions of the new tech- 
ni^uea,^ may show equally predf^i^Able results of another kind. 
This is not to say that the "newr strategy should be classed a 
failure. Nor does it suggest that measurement should not he i 
attempted. What it does suggest is that evaluation of such a 
highly complex procedure as, say, a teaching strategy, in having 
to account fox all the variety of factors that might impinge on 
the system ^s only one measure of the success or failure of any 
particular change. 

^ Which ln6tltu.tlon6 clkz ertgagipd -irydei-i vetiiitg in-Ae/tvice education? 

The Ministry of Education, Science and Te;phnology, school 
districts, local teacher associations, the B.C.T.F. and univer- 
sities are all variously involved. The amount of activity being 
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- inUiat.. by ooch body -varies from di,„ict district. Coorl- 

dination anon^ th^, tends to bo absent or n.ini„,al * > 

•the the D.C.r.P. have been active'in 

the f.eld a« sources, of resource persons and, a lesser extent 

as organizers of in-service education within tiJ-«nT»<,l dist^L's 
Most Often the universities" and the ^^.3:^^11 

people lead m-sorvice sessions on profes/onal developlnt d!!s 
■ usually f.r ad hoc groups of te.cHers f„„ ^ wide ZlZT^^ 

-hools n.ere is little chance of foUow-up aue, not to ll^ 
co™n...e^t by the university or B .c.T. r. . personnel , but o 

the manner .n wh>ch these days are tra.ition.Uy organized. 

in.i '°'V""''"'"" ''''' "^'""^ <3i^tricts ,or, in so.e cases, 
nd.v.aual schools, to organize in-.ervice activities, but 

thxs activity has been on a very limited basis. 

schoorr^^f ^'^^ ''"^^"'t deficiency that most schools and 

xs xn finding someone to do the organising. A few districts ' 
«ve a member of district staff aesi.n.ted a. in-service cor- 
.nator or professional development coordinator or whatever, in 
several o.her districts various „s of district staff d; 

some .n-s=.vice education. :n too n^ny districts the respon- 
sibility for organizing activities has t>ee. left with the 
teacher association's chairperson whos, ,,,,,,, ' 
hampered .y his or her being gi.en little credi.Uity or support 
y hose 1. authority, by ha.vin, iittle or nO training for e 

'w:: e r "T' ^"^^^ ^ -P^^ted and time^consun. g 
task while teaching full-time. 

Whe^c ihcuid thz momy come ^n-On? ' 

in-Gcrvice education deliv-^,- rccJ „r.^ ho 

^-i.-i.v_.i, r.ec-a p^ot bo enormouslv 

xpe.siv.. _,,.3c.U. p,-.,r.., w/tn Umlted and 

^pecL.e noals can gain rcs.l.. 

.he rur.ar. that are needed should yi„ar Uy eorr.e fro. the 



employer, the school district. .Contributions f ro.^ the teachers'. 
. association. ensure input from that body. ' ' 

„ h case can also be mada for funding from the Ministry who, 
through a program of .Curriculum change and learning assessment 
are partly "causing" the need for increased in-service educa- 
tion activity; 

I< the UiniitKy makzt iandi icn in-aiKvicz education avaitabU 
mho ihould jizceive thtmf ' 

It would seem ^logical 4at the agency Charged with main- 
• taming and "improving the quality of education and with implement 
curricular ^nd other changes, i.e., the school district, should 
receive any financial support that is, or becomes, available. 

can fhe pUcz* m^ded ioK a ^hoti dUi.^^y be iumma/tized 

-tit plain tanguagz^ i 

> ■ ■ ^ » 

Simply put,. what is rnquired first is an assurance that 
in-service education iS a priority of the administration: if 
it isn»t forget it, but if it is then what is needed is: 
i. somebody to find out what other people want; 
ii. some people willing to receive the delivery; 
iii. something to deliver; 
iv. somebcxjy to put the package together (this person 
. .must understand clearly the nature of the people ^ 

who will take delivery and their parpos 
V. Someone to make the delivery; 
vi. Some means for communicating that trtte 
exists and hbw it works; 
vii. somebody to select a time and place; 
viii. somebody to look after the operation; and 
ix. some money, to pay for it all^ 

Po&ti<.Mpt 

We' are only at the beginning. We a^e only starting to 
devise approaches to in-service education. No one can say 
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with confidence whether the operation has any long-term" future 
cfo i-uo t^»^, «r initial teaching alphabet. 



or whether it will go the way of t\\c xniciai ceacning aipMlbet. 
One thing that has become apparent, however, is theit.the people 
who are quietly and thoughtfully qjounting small,-scale programs 
with limi,ted objectives and involving minimum 'threat to their 
colleagues are probably making the largest contributions -to the 



field. 
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